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In the late ‘sixties and early ’seventies of the last century 
St. John’s College was the nursery of Cambridge economics. In 
1868 Marshall left Mathematics for the Moral Sciences,! in the 
same year Foxwell came up to enter for that tripos, and in 1870 
Henry Cunynghame ; and in two of her children, Marshall and 
Foxwell, St. John’s gave the University two antitheses, two 
complementary forces, as different from one another as possible 
except in their single-heartedness. It was due, I think, to the 
influence of the Master, the great Dr. Bateson, that St. John’s 
joined with Trinity to foster the new studies of the Moral Sciences 
which had at that time no endowment whatever in the University 
for the younger teachers ; but whilst Trinity’s interests gravitated 
towards philosophy (Sidgwick and James Ward) or to law and 
history (Maitland and Cunningham), those of St. John’s were 
entirely towards economics (Marshall and Foxwell). This single 
college had, indeed, made a remarkable provision for the new 
subjects, J. B. Mayor and J. B. Pearson having been appointed 
College lecturersin the MoralSciencesin the earlier ’sixties, Marshall 
in 1868 and Foxwell in 1875. In the decade from 1873 prior to 
the New Regulations and the abolition of the Senior Moralist, a 
period when, to judge by subsequent achievement, it was more 
distinguished to be Senior Moralist than to be Senior Wrangler, 
nine out of the eighteen candidates in the first class were Johnians. 

Foxwell lectured at first on Logic, Psychology and Philosophy, 
leaving Economics to Marshall. But in 1877, when (in the latter 
days of Fawcett’s professorship) Marshall left Cambridge to be 
Principal of University College, Bristol, he became largely respon- 
sible, in conjunction with Henry Sidgwick and J. N. Keynes (who 
were, however, more concerned with Ethics and with Logic), for the 

1 Marshall describes himself (vide my Essays in Biography, p. 166) as being in 
1867 mainly occupied in teaching Mathematics. He dates the transition of his 
thought to the Moral Sciences as in 1867-8. 
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honours teaching of economic studies in the University ; and he so 
continued until Marshall’s return to Cambridge as Professor eight 
years later in 1885. He remained as second-in-command in 
teaching, in lecturing and in the direction of policy (especially in the 
creation of the Economics Tripos in 1901) during the whole period of 
Marshall’s professorship up to 1908. Foxwell, it is worth recalling, 
first examined in the Tripos in 1874-5 with Jevons as his colleague, 
the years of James Ward and J. N. Keynes!; he last examined in 
1900-1, the years of A. C. Pigou and D. H. Macgregor; and thirty 
years after that he was presiding over the Royal Economic Society ; 
so great a span in the development of Cambridge economics did he 
cover. He never left Cambridge, in spite of his close connection 
with London, and before his death he had kept by residence his 
205th consecutive term in the University. Foxwell continued in 
his College lectureship or Directorship of Studies, the only offices 
he ever held at Cambridge, for sixty years. 

That he never held any other office, Foxwell himself was 
accustomed, rather bitterly, to attribute to the bias, or prejudice 
as he would say, of Marshall against his approach to the subject. 
“‘ We differ in opinion a good deal, and in temperament perhaps 
even more: so that some things, for which I cared much, seemed 
of little importance to you,” Marshall wrote to him on a 
particular occasion. J oxwell adhered to the rules of behaviour 
which had been generally current in the mid-nineteenth-century 
Cambridge in which he was brought up, that one stuck up for 
one’s own claims and for one’s friends’ claims, and he did not forgive 
Marshall’s support of Professor Pigou as his successor when 
Marshall himself retired in 1908. But Foxwell had been Marshall’s 
first serious pupil in economics,” whilst Mrs. Marshall had been 
one of Foxwell’s first pupils,? and they had been in intimate touch 
in the years before Marshall left Cambridge for Bristol when both 
were living in College. Indeed, they remained on intimate 

1 To the end of his life he would refer to my father as “‘ young Keynes.”’ 
Prof. Fawcett is recorded as expostulating some time in the early ‘seventies 
that Foxwell would ruin Keynes by making him read too many books. Less 


reading and more thinking being the blind Professor’s pathetic advice. 

2 He attended Marshall’s lectures in 1870. 

3 He coached her in Descartes and Locke. Several references to Miss Paley 
are to be found in Foxwell’s brief diaries in 1873 and thereabouts, when he was 
lecturing to Merton (as Newnham was then called, being housed in Merton Hall). 
‘‘T remember my father,” Mrs. Marshall writes to me, ‘“‘ passing through the 
room at Merton Hall where we were sitting and saying ‘ Don’t be afraid of them, 
Mr. Foxwell’”’; though I doubt whether, in Foxwell’s case, the advice was 
necessary. Foxwell, like Marshall, was not, in later controversies, in favour of 
full degrees for Women; but he supported their higher education by lecturing 


to them for several years. 
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and personally affectionate terms up to 1907, in spite of periodic 
outbursts of difference, as there is much correspondence to 
testify.1 Each was sensible of the other’s gifts, as we see 
in Foxwell’s advocacy of Marshall’s claims in his early letters 
to Jevons? and in the characterisation of Foxwell which 
Marshall wrote in support of his application to the Chair of 
Commerce at Birmingham in 1901, a passage from which is worth 
quoting :— 


“Tt is a matter of common knowledge that he is in the 
first rank of English economists; and that his writings, 
though not voluminous, have made their mark in the literature 
of the world. He owes his success to a bright, clear, powerful 
mind, with wide sympathies and fine instincts; to the 
strenuousness with which he gives himself to any pursuit 
that has once fully roused his interest; and to a faculty 
for lucid and graceful exposition by speech and writing that 
is rarely equalled and perhaps never surpassed.-. . . He has 
always enjoyed the society of business men, and has shown 
a great power of entering into their points of view and 
getting them to enter into his. He is remarkable for urbanity, 
knowledge of the world and savoir-faire; he has fascinating 
manners and much power of attaching men’s affections.” 


But the extreme opposition of their views as to the nature of 
economics sometimes prevailed against early associations and 
mutual esteem. Foxwell’s attitude was expressed by himself * as 
follows :— 


“‘T cannot pretend to any first-hand experience of business. 
But I was brought up as a child in an atmosphere of business 
and railways, and in habits of system and order. During the 
last fifteen years, circumstances have thrown me into close 
relations with men of business and affairs in many parts of 
the country, and I have had many opportunities of observing 
business methods and business difficulties, and of looking at 
economic problems as they present themselves to practical 
men. This experience has confirmed me in the view I have 
always held that, in the economic region, all practical 


1 Amongst the outbursts there are some characteristic and very interesting 
letters from Marshall on the ethics of criticising a colleague’s views in lecturing 
and teaching. Marshall was especially nettled by Foxwell’s reply that “ all the 
fun ’’ would go out of his lectures if he were not allowed to compare his views 
with Marshall’s as to whether rising or falling prices were the more beneficial 
for labour. But there is charm in the correspondence and it was all made up. 

2 Cf. also his enthusiastic estimate of Marshall’s influence in his Q.J.£. 
article of 1887: ‘‘ Prof. Marshall’s personal and indirect influence has been even 
more wide-spread than his book. Half the economic chairs in the United King- 
dom are occupied by his pupils, and the share taken by them in general economic 
instruction in England is even greater than this.”’ 

3 In his application for the Birmingham Chair in 1901. 
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questions should be determined on their merits, after detailed 
and historical investigation of the particular circumstances, 
and not by summary reference to maxims or dogmas supposed 
to be of universal application.” 


These expressions are mild compared with what he would 
say in conversation and discussion. Mr. Alfred Hoare recalls 
his maintaining in early days at John’s that economics was not 
a science 1; and sixty years later, when he failed to deliver his 
presidential address on Ricardo to the Royal Economic Society, 
he excused himself on the ground that his onslaught on the man, 
who had convinced the world of the dreadful heresy of a necessary 
conflict between the interests of capital and labour, would have 
been too provocative. It is not to be supposed that Foxwell 
deprecated close reasoning in economic matters. No one could 
be more satirical than he about bankers and their “ instincts,” 
whether the occasion was the bimetallic controversy of the ’nineties 
or the gold standard controversy after the war. But he held that 
the reasoning must be applied, if it is to be fruitful, to a wide 
range of facts furnished by historical and contemporary experience, 
and not to simplified and artificial hypotheses. He became, 
pursuing these lines, a much more decisive opponent of doctrin- 
aire laissez-faire, and at an earlier date, than most of his academic 
contemporaries. He was not so clear as they were concerning 
the universal advantage of free competition in industry. He was 
readier at all times to support schemes for the management of 
money. He supported combination in industry in the ’eighties, 
bimetallism in the ‘nineties, mild protectionism in the nineteen- 
hundreds (refusing to sign the famous manifesto of the professors), 
and the departure from gold in the ’twenties. He was also 
critical of what he called the “ unmoral” tendency in English 
economics of the period preceding his own, “‘a more serious 
defect than immorality, which provokes a reaction,’’? of “its 
inability to read the signs of the times, and its opposition to some 
of the most successful movements of the century.” “In its 
spirit it was strongly materialistic, sacrificing national welfare to 
the accumulation of individual wealth. Some of its writers 
carried capitalism so far as to deplore high wages as a calamity 
comparable in its effects to a bad harvest.’ Thus, amongst the 

1 Another memory of Mr. Hoare’s: ‘‘ He said to me once in our young days 
‘ There is no panacea for human ills, the nearest approach to it is publicity.’ ”’ 

2 From Foxwell’s article on ‘“* The Economic Movement in England ’”’ in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics for Oct. 1887 (p. 85)—one of his best articles, and 
indicative of his own position. 

* Loc. cit. 
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prophets of his youth, he was influenced by Kingsley, F’. D. Maurice 
and Ruskin, and sympathetic to their protests. And strongly 
though he was opposed to Marx, he was, I think, the first English 
economist to appreciate his importance. In some respects he stood 
nearest to another Cambridge economist, Arthur James Balfour, his 
almost exact contemporary,! on whose mind Cambridge economic 
theories of the ’seventies produced the same attitude of scepticism, 
though in Balfour’s case ironical and mock-respectful.? Perhaps it 
is not fanciful to see some slight influence of Foxwell’s early attacks 
in the change in Marshall’s own approach between his first 
theorising and the Principles of 1890.3 At any rate, for half a 
century and more in discussion and conversation, though seldom 
in print, Foxwell propounded the view that economics is not 
a branch of logic or mathematics, but belongs to the art of 
managing public affairs by the application of sound reasoning 
to the whole corpus of experience. In later-days, after Marshall 
had gone quite as far in this direction as he was inclined, the 
presence of Foxwell in Cambridge, especially when he supported 
Archdeacon William Cunningham, who was much tougher of 
tongue in controversy and took delight, rather than irritation, 
in the fray, became, on the one hand, somewhat teasing to 
Marshall. Yet it was Marshall who, beyond dispute, dominated 
the Cambridge School and the promising youth, so that, on the other 


1 Balfour took the Moral Sciences Tripos in 1869, Foxwell in 1870. 

2 Besides the Notes on Insular Free Trade, there exists in printed proof a 
fragmentary work by Balfour on economics, probably written in the early nineties, 
directed, however, against Mill rather than against Marshall, the object of which 
is to cast general doubt on the sufficient validity of economic theories. 

3 In a letter of Jan. 30, 1897, Marshall tries to persuade him that on economic 
method they are not so far apart as Foxwell supposes. Foxwell had maintained 
that ‘‘ Keynes is midway between you and me.”’ Marshall replies, ‘“‘ Most of the 
suggestions which I made on the proofs of Keynes’ Scope and Method were aimed 
at bringing it more into harmony with the views of Schmoller.- Some were 
accepted. But it still remains true that as regards method I regard myself 
as midway between Keynes + Sidgwick + Cairnes and Schmoller + Ashley.” 

* In his very interesting obituary (Economic JouRNAL, 1919) he wrote of 
Cunningham : ‘‘ Perhaps what his Cambridge colleagues could least understand, 
and therefore most resented, was his general depreciation of economic theory, 
or, as the phrase now goes, of analysis. I remember that in early days I was in 
constant though friendly controversy with him on this point, and found his posi- 
tion unintelligible. It seemed to me that there was no necessary opposition 
between the theoretical and the realistic habit, as the example of Jevons so 
brilliantly showed. But on further consideration I have not only learned to 
understand Cunningham’s mistrust of economic theory, but find myself more and 
more inclined to move in his direction.”” But this movement on Foxwell’s part 
dated from before 1890 rather than 1919! 

5 The teasing was chiefly due to Cunningham. Under the surface there was 
a bond between Marshall and Foxwell, and Marshall never classed Foxwell and 
Cunningham together. 
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hand, there was to Foxwell something enervating in his secondary 
position and altogether inferior status in the Cambridge from 
which he could never tear himself away. It is against this 
background that Foxwell’s career must be observed. 

Herbert Somerton ! Foxwell was born at Shepton Mallet on the 
Mendips on June 17th, 1849. His father was an ironmonger, 
afterwards a slate and timber merchant, highly successful in his 
own business, but less so in his investments, which suffered in the 
Overend Gurney smash of 1866.2 Thus by the time that his son 
was ready for College, the family were not so well off? as they had 
been, and the father had got into the habit (in which the son 
followed him throughout his life) of complaining about the state 
of his investments. Nevertheless on January 22, 1868, Foxwell 
was able to write in his diary: ‘‘ Played chess with Mamma, 
Papa consented to my going to Cambridge, expenses being de- 
ducted from my fortune.” > His father, who was of strict religious 
principles, brought him up as a Wesleyan Methodist. As a young 
man Foxwell had a great fancy for sermons. For example, on 
January 5, 1868 “ Revd Williams in morning on ‘The con- 
solations of our God, are they small,’ do. in evening to young men 
on ‘ And Beltashazzar died that night,’ both very good sermons ”’ ; 
next week he was in London ‘ Attended the Temple Church in 


1 This odd Christian name refers, I believe, to the county in which he was 
born, z.e. Somertonensis, a man of Somerset. 

2 Tn a letter of 1927 to his life-long friend, H. R. Beeton, Foxwell wrote of this 
episode: ‘‘A collection of local personages, lawyers, Stuckey bank-manager, 
investors, etc., came to my father’s house at 8.30, to beg him to go to London 
to see what he could do. People had a touching belief in my father’s business 
capacity, though he deliberately ruined his own business by introducing railways 
into Mid-Somerset. He went off by the 10.0 train, and when he returned about 
9, said that he had not been able to get within 100 yards of the door of Overend’s 
office (I think in Lombard St.)—one mass of struggling black-coated beings. 
Half his fortune went with this precious firm—which attracted him by its pro- 
fessions of religion !”’ 

3 Up to 1866 the family was very comfortable, with a large house and garden, 
three maids in service, a carriage and pair, and £1 in the Sunday collection plate 
with much generosity towards every call. After that and subsequently there was 
a considerable decline through unsatisfactory investments, and his father, who 
did not die until 1886, left but a modest inheritance. 

4 In 1880 Foxwell is found writing to his friend Beeton : ‘‘ I know you fellows 
on the Stock Exchange hate giving advice: but my father wrote to me yesterday 
asking whether I could find out for him why the shares in the Paris and Decatan 
Ry. are going up so, after standing at nil for so long. He holds a few shares 
end I suppose suspects larks. He is also mixed up with the Peruvians (he gener- 
ally holds a sample of all the worst quoted securities) and does not know what to 
make of recent movements. If you could give me any light on either of these 
points, I should be much obliged, as I know nothing of either. He seems to 
think that I ought, as I lecture on the Stock Exchange.”’ 

5 Each son was given £1000, after he left school, to cover his early expenses. 
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morning, good service, beautiful church, Westminster Abbey in 
afternoon, splendid singing, service under the Dome at St. Paul’s 
in the evening, very good sermon by Moorhouse, most imposing 
scene’; onhis third Sunday in Cambridge, February 16, 1868, 
he got in five services, ‘‘ Attended Coll. chapel morning and even- 
ing, Durell! preached in-eveng; Heard the Bishop of Lichfield 
at St. Mary’s in afternoon, a noble fearless sermon on the failure 
of the Church at home, Wesl. Chap. morn. and even. Mr. 
Carter.” But by 1872 Wesleyan Methodism had dropped away, 
leaving only Sunday afternoons at College Chapel. In later life 
he seldom expressed views, and might be described as a theist 
with a latitudinarian but sympathetic view of religion. 

His mother, who was his father’s second wife,? was a Handcock, 
an Irish family of which Lord Castlemaine is the head, in whose 
history Foxwell took much interest. She is described as a gifted 
and clever woman who taught her four sons éntirely herself until 
at about twelve they went to the Wesleyan College at Taunton. 
She was a good pianist, and from her Foxwell acquired his strong 
musical taste. As a child of four he learnt French from his 
maternal grandmother, to whom he was greatly devoted, her 
mother having been a Poigndestre,* a Channel Islander whose 
language was French rather than English. Foxwell’s sympathies 
were always strongly French, and it is easy to perceive the French 
and Irish strains in his temperament. The beauty and charm of 
his early home life never left his active memories, in the large 
garden with his brothers and sisters and their guinea-pigs, the 
white mice and the twenty-five rabbit-hutches, the Allen family 
and the Wybrants the other side of the wall bordering the drive, 
his pony Fanny, the nursery government of Lucy who was with 
them many years, mamma at the piano after tea, long drives with 


1 His tutor at St. John’s. 

2 Herbert was the eldest of four brothers and two sisters by his father’s 
second marriage. His two brothers, Ernest and Arthur, followed him to St. 
John’s. Ernest, after first studying medicine, took the Moral Sciences Tripos in 
1874, and was afterwards Professor of Economics and Finance (1896-99) in Tokyo— 
an authority on railways and Japanese prints. He died in 1922 aged 71. His 
brother Arthur was a distinguished physician, a Heart and Lung Specialist at 
Birmingham. His sister Emmy (Mrs. Johnson), who shared his musical tastes, 
is still alive. 

® He was very fond of music, and had the keenest ear. He did much towards 
getting the new organ for St. John’s Chapel, and was at one time President of the 
Cambridge University Musical Society. But he never played an instrument 
himself, declaring that he totally lacked the necessary co-ordination of hand and 
brain. 

* According to a note by Foxwell, “her brother became a Senator of the 
U.S.A., where they corrupted his name into Poindexter.” 
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his father, and the many miles that he “strolled ’’ over the 
Mendips. To the day of his death these were a part of his 
life. 

He was a precocious child. Not up to the John Stuart Mill 
standard of reading Newton’s Principia at eleven, but he could 
read French at four and would discuss events in the newspaper 
at seven. His diary at sixteen is already mature. Under the 
teaching of Mr. Sibly at Queen’s College, Taunton, where he was a 
boarder, he was third in the honours list in the London Matricu- 
lation (1866) when he was only sixteen, which was the minimum 
age, and he had won the London B.A. soon after he was eighteen. 
At eighteen and a half he was installed at St. John’s as a student of 
the moral sciences. He was Senior Moralist in the examination 
of 1870, and Whewell Scholar in 1872. In 1874 he was elected to a 
Fellowship. He was accustomed to attribute this good fortune to 
the influence of W. H. Thompson, the Master of Trinity, who, as 
an ex officio examiner in the Whewell examination, had been 
greatly struck by Foxwell’s Essay and reported his impression to 
Dr. Bateson, the Master of St. John’s. But he was not a phil- 
osopher by temperament. His mind was neither transcendental 
nor theoretical, and he was not a generaliser. An _ historian, 
rather—of the school where prejudice is not out of place. His 
gifts were those of memory, taste, historical imagination and 
extreme orderliness; and it was his passion for orderliness 
and classification, touched with connoisseurship, which deter- 
mined his life’s work. The extreme orderliness is evident from 
the beginning. When he was seventeen he began to record the 


1 The Essay was on ‘‘ Butler as an Ethical Philosopher.’” Thompson took 
the trouble to write the following letter to the unknown young man :— 


Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, 
June 16/72. 
Dear Sir, 

I think you may be glad to have your Certificate of Baptism again, 
and I am glad of this opportunity of congratulating you on your success, 
and of saying that those of your papers that came within the range of my 
knowledge gave mo the greatest possible satisfaction. I have saved your 
Essay from the destruction which awaits most papers sent up in Examinations, 
and wish that you may one day find yourself able to expand the very just 
remarks it contains; and give the world your views, which in the main I 
assent to, of the true position of Butler as an Ethical philosopher. I always 
thought Macintosh’s remarks onesided, as missing one or more of the most 
striking features in Butler’s method—his grasp of an ideal constitution ete. 
in wh. he comes nearer to the ‘ great ancients’ than any one of his century 
at least. 

Iam Dear Sir 
Yours very faithfully 
W. H. Tuompson. 
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number of miles that he walked every day, or “ went for a stroll ”’ 
as he usually called it, the hour at which he went to bed 
and the hour at which he got up!; and he continued this 
for many years. No one who has had the least contact with 
Foxwell but will remember the many neat slips of paper on which 
cuttings would be pasted or facts and notes recorded in his 
beautiful, bold hand, which did not change after his under- 
graduate days except to get gradually larger. 

Shortly before Marshall left Cambridge for Bristol, Foxwell 
came under what proved to be for him a more sympathetic 
influence. In 1874 Foxwell had been appointed, at an unusually 
early age, to examine in the Moral Sciences Tripos. Jevons 
was one of his colleagues, and in this connection in December 
1874 paid his first visit to Cambridge. This was the beginning 
of a close friendship which lasted until Jevons’s death in 1882. 
In letters of 1875 Foxwellis found attempting to moderate Jevons’s 
attacks against Ricardo and Mill.2. In the Lent Term of 1876, 
Jevons, Professor-elect at University College, London, being not 
yet able to leave Owens College, Manchester, Foxwell lectured in 
his place. Five years later, on May 7, 1881, Foxwell was 
appointed to succeed Jevons in the University College Chair.’ 
In December of the same year, just after Jevons had begun to 
collect his Jnvestigations in Currency and Finance, he paid his 
last visit to Foxwell at Cambridge; and after his death in 1882 
Foxwell was asked to complete the work of editorship, the book 
appearing in 1884. Subsequently he spent much time in piecing 
together and getting into proof the fragments of Jevons’s unfinished 


1 At the end of the year the averages were worked out; for example in 1872 
“Miles walked 2847 being an average per day of 7+, Av. of sleep 8-40 hrs. viz. 
between 12-48 and 8-88.” Foxwell was a tremendous walker, and the above 
averag® was normal. 

2 In a question in the Tripos papers of 1875 Jevons seems to have inserted the 
word “so-called”’ before ‘‘ Ricardian theory of rent,’’ on the ground that 
“Ricardo had not the slightest claim to the theory, as it was quite as well 
stated by Malthus, if not by Anderson ” (Jevons’s Letters and Journal, p. 344). 
But Foxwell, deputed apparently by the other examiners, persuaded him to 
delete it. 

3 Cf. Jevons’s letter to Foxwell of November 20, 1875, where Jevons’s char- 
acteristically gloomy views on the job of lecturing find expression : ‘‘ I was pleased 
to hear that it is definitely settled for you to lecture at London. It is not likely 
to do you any harm, but you must not be disgusted if you have not a very brilliant 
class. None of your predecessors, so far as I can learn, have ever been able to 
infuse much spirit into the class, but still the work must be done, and it is worth 
doing, and I suppose I shall do it after you for the rest of my life” (Letters and 
Journal, p. 344). Cf. also his letter to Foxwell of January 25, 1875 (loc. cit. p. 
347). 

4 Foxwell held at the same time the Newmarch Lectureship in Statistics. 
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Principles of Economics, though the work had to be completed and 
published by Mr. Higgs as late as 1905.1 

Foxwell’s association with London, to which Jevons had 
introduced him, continued for forty years until his resignation in 
1922. After the foundation of the London School of Economics 
in 1896, he lectured there on Currency and Banking; and he was 
the first Dean of the Faculty of Economics in the new University 
of London. But he never lived in London, and never found his 
associations with London University fully satisfactory. ‘Twice he 
applied for other chairs. In 1901 he stood for the new Chair of 
Commerce at Birmingham with the support of A. J. Balfour, 
Giffen, Marshall, Edgeworth, Nicholson, and J. N. Keynes, when, 
nevertheless, the influence of Goschen and Milner secured the 
appointment of W. J. Ashley; and in 1908 he sought to succeed 
Marshall at Cambridge. An account by Miss Collet of, Foxwell’s 
associations with University. College is printed below. Perhaps 
the greatest and most lasting satisfaction from his long years of 
teaching at London was the lifelong friendship and devotion of 
one of his earliest pupils there, Henry Higgs. For some fifty 
years Higgs and Foxwell shared their tastes, their interests 
and their work, and they were brought even closer in the last 
years of Foxwell’s life through Mr. Higgs’ editorship of the 
Bibliography of Economic Literature, largely based on Foxwell’s 
notes and collections, the first volume of which Foxwell lived to 
see in print.” 

The double burden of work at London and Cambridge and 
journeying between the two joined with other factors to fill 
Foxwell’s time too full for original work. The promise of his 
first original essay “‘ Irregularity of Employment and Fluctuations 
of Prices,” published in 1886, was not fulfilled. He spent much 
energy in examining, and was a meticulous, though sometimes 
belated, correspondent, always ready to treat any detail as of im- 
portance. Indeed, he was for ever occupied with all manner of 
details,? and never left himself the opportunity for concentration on 


1 The book had long been in proof, to the unconcealed displeasure of Mrs. 
Jevons, awaiting a projected introduction by Foxwell which never matured. 
In the ‘‘ Notes and Memoranda” of the Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
Oct. 1887, eighteen years previously, it had been announced as in the press and 
due to be published that winter ! 

2 Mr. Higgs tells me that he has some 2,000 letters from Foxwell which must 
comprise a pretty complete record of his outspoken opinions and the episodes of 
his life. 

3 Miss Audrey Foxwell tells this story of his interest in details :—‘‘ His interest 
in everything, however small a matter, prevented him from ever being bored. 
I remember that he once said to me that I ought to find darning an interesting 
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a continuous piece of work. But, besides these impediments, 
Foxwell was wont to declare with sincerity, in spite of his love of the 
bound and printed word, that he was against the writing of books, 
except for grave cause. He was altogether opposed to the idea that 
it was the duty of every academic person to be constantly occupied 
with pen-driving. He was in a peculiar degree satisfied with the 
manifold little experiences of the day, and had no need of the 
anodyne against mortality which the production of any book 
between hard covers can, it seems, provide to those able to take 
less delight than he did in the running current of daily life. At 
any rate, he only once appeared as himself the tenant of hard 
covers,! and preferred to provide material or write an introduction 
for the work of someone else. The fragments which came 
from his pen in the course of his long career are recorded 
below (for Foxwell, of all men, should not be left without a 
bibliography); but the essence of Foxwell, or the part he played 
in fostering economic studies in England, is not to be found 
there. It will be seen that most of his papers are concerned 
with financial and monetary topics, with a special reference to 
Bimetallism. Hetook a leading part in the Bimetalliccontroversy, 
as one of the outstanding academic supporters of change, and 
as a friend and helper of the American authorities, General F. A. 
Walker and Dana Horton. But his most solid and important 
work is to be found in the account of the early English Socialists 
prefixed as an introduction of a hundred pages to the English 
translation of Anton Menger’s The Right to the Whole Produce of 
Labour (1899), followed by a bibliography of eighty pages. Three 
quotations on Ricardo, Mill and Cobbett will serve to show 
the quality of Foxwell’s mind (though the greatest value of the 
preface lies, perhaps, in its estimate of the minor writers of the 
period and of the influence of Owen) :— 


“Tam more and more impressed, as I study the literature 
of socialism, with the far-reaching, disastrous consequences 
of the unfortunate colour given to economic teaching by 
Ricardo, and ‘the little band of able, but somewhat hard 
and narrow writers who called themselves by his name. As 
Dr. Menger clearly shows, it was Ricardo’s crude generalisa- 
tions which gave modern socialism its fancied scientific basis, 
and provoked, if they did not justify, its revolutionary form. 





occupation as no two darns would ever be exactly the same size and shape. He 
would never cut a piece of string on a parcel, he would unravel the knots and notice 
how they were done and the best way of untying them.” 

1 In his collected Papers on Current Finance which appeared just after the 
war (1919). 
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There are times when we are disposed to underrate the value 
of that drill in method which is a principal part of academic 
training. At such times we should think of Ricardo. 
Ricardo, and still more those who popularised him, may 
stand as an example for all time of the extreme danger which 
may arise from the unscientific use of hypothesis in social 
speculations, from the failure to appreciate the limited 
application to actual affairs of a highly artificial and arbitrary 
analysis. His ingenious, though perhaps over-elaborated 
reasonings became positively mischievous and misleading 
when they were unhesitatingly applied to determine grave 
practical issues without the smallest sense of the thoroughly 
abstract and unreal character of the assumptions on which 
they were founded. Thus, as Jevons has observed, Ricardo 
gave the whole course of English economics a wrong twist. 
It became unhistorical and unrealistic; it lost its scientific 
independence, and became the tool of a political party. At 
one time, indeed, it went very near to losing its rightful 
authority in legislation and affairs; nor did it regain its old 
position until by the greater precision of the theorists on 
the one side, and the broader treatment of real questions by 
the historical school on the other side, this elementary blunder 
in method was rectified. Meanwhile, by a singular irony of 
fate, it happened that Ricardo, by this imperfect presentation 
of economic doctrine, did more than any intentionally socialist 
writer to sap the foundations of that form of society which 
he was trying to explain, and which he believed to be typical 
and natural, if not, indeed, the ideal social state.” 1 


“ After James Mill and Brougham, no leading economist 
seems to have thought the English revolutionary socialism 
worth notice, and the very names of its chief writers were 
unknown to most of them until quite recent times. It is 
hard to understand how they could have been ignored by 
J. S. Mill. Holyoake tells us that Mill frequented the 
meetings of the early co-operators. He must have heard of 
Hodgskin from his father, and of Thompson, with whom he 
had much in common, from Bentham. But John Mill’s 
favourite range of thought was the axiomata media of social 
philosophy, and he does not seem to have been quick to 
appreciate really original or profound conceptions, either in 
metaphysics or sociology. He gives no sign that he was 
aware of the existence of his contemporaries, Marx, Engels 
and Lassalle, much less of the men from whom they drew 
their inspiration. Socialism for him meant the romantic 
utopias of Fourier and Owen, or the academic industrialism 
of Saint-Simon and Comte. Such was the magic of his 
lucid style and persuasive temper, that on this, as on so many 
other matters, he inspired his readers with a sense of the 
finality of his writings. His influence, on the whole, was 


1 Loc. cit., pp. xl-xlii. 





No 
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distinctly soporific. After the appearance of Mill’s Princi- 
ples, English economists, for a whole generation, were men of 
one book.” 4 


“ William Cobbett, the greatest popular leader who ever 
sprang from the ranks of the English peasantry, was rather 
a politician than a socialist. The very antipodes in this 
respect of his contemporary Robert Owen, he attacked 
persons and classes rather than principles, measures rather 
than institutions. But he often verges on the socialist creed, 
especially in his assertion of the rights of the producers; 
and no one did more to make labour politically self-conscious, 
or to bring the ‘ Condition of the People Question’ to the 
front. He was a master in the craft of the agitator. Noman 
ever commanded a style more apt for his purpose, or so 
thoroughly understood the labourers to whom and _ for 
whom he appealed. There is a delightful breezy freshness 
about his writings, like the sea air blowing over his native 
chalk downs; and a thoroughly sound, healthy, robust and 
old-world tone about the instincts which inspire them. 
Both man and style have an unmistakable out-door quality 
about them, and smack of the field and the plough... . 
He was a typical example of the combination of feudal 
sentiment with socialistic sympathies; and may be regarded 
as the father of the conservative socialism which we more 
often connect with the names of Kingsley and Disraeli.” 2 


Foxwell’s first project for a magnum opus was the preparation 
of a definitive edition of Adam Smith. In September 1880 Jevons 
was writing to him, “I wish you could get on with your Adam 
Smith.”’ Thework made no progress, and eventually Edwin Cannan 
stepped intothe gap. But if Foxwell had been able to accomplish 
a major work, it should certainly have been concerned not with 
banking and currency, with which his teaching and public activity 
were largely associated, but with the progress of economic thought 
and literature. This was often the subject of his lectures in early 
years at Cambridge, and with the aid of his bibliographical work 
he came to combine unrivalled learning with historical insight 
and a special sympathy for all heretics against the bondage of 
economic orthodoxy which fitted him to understand and interpret 
the undercurrents of opinion. These were topics upon which 
Foxwell’s conversation was fascinating, not least for the fire and 
feeling of his likes and dislikes. 


1 Loc. cit., pp. lxxvii-Ixxviii. 2 Loc. cit., pp. xcvi—xcix. 

3 In Feb. 1880 Foxwell wrote to H. R. Beeton: ‘ There is no good edition 
of the Wealth of Nations: that is one reason why I am going to write one... . 
Jevons is going to publish a selection from Adam Smith for students.” 
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Foxwell’s fondness for conversation and company made him 
a great supporter of clubs and circles for the discussion of economic 
questions. He became a member of the Political Economy 
Club so long ago as 1882, on his appointment to the Chair at 
University College, and was at his death its senior member. 
He played an important part in the foundation of the British 
Economic Association,! now the Royal Economic Society, being 
an original member of the Council? and one of its three honorary 
secretaries,*? an office which he continued to hold until his death 
nearly forty-seven years later. He was President of the Society 
for the years 1929 to 1931. He was an original Fellow of the Brit- 
ish Academy. He was at one time secretary of Section F of the 
British Association and attended a Meeting in Canada. Miss Collet 
describes below the part he played in founding and maintaining 
the Economic Club which used to meet at University College and 
has now moved to the London School of Economics. He was one 
of the early members of the Savile Club, joining it in 1879 and 
remaining a member till 1917. Much later he became an original 
member of the Tuesday Club, founded during the War in 
1917, which in the last twenty years has assembled Civil 
Servants, City journalists, academic students and those occupied 
in finance and industry for the purpose of many significant 
discussions on the burning topics of that period. No one had 
a more fascinating, modest, and altogether charming address 
than Foxwell in such gatherings. In the Combination Room 
of St. John’s he delighted many generations of fellows by 
his fresh, unacademic ways of speech, wedded though he was to 
academic groves and every conservative notion which they 
nurture. Normally abstemious and living very simply, he appre- 
ciated a good dinner and good wine and good company. 

Foxwell was a bachelor up to his fiftieth year, when (in July 
1898) he married Olive May, eldest daughter of W. E. Dorrington, 
a member of a well-known firm of Manchester shippers. Whilst 


1 The first account of the project in print is to be found, I think, in Foxwell’s 
article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Oct. 1887, p. 103 (see also p. 64). 

2 After 47 years of activity our Council still includes five original members, 
Dr. Bonar, Mr. Higgs, Mr. Hoare, Dr. Price and Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, whilst two 
others are still living, Prof. Bastable and Dr. Keynes. 

3 The Honorary Secretaries were originally appointed on the analogy of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Royal Statistical Society, who, in effect, edit the 
Journal and are mainly responsible for the Socisty’s activities. But the evolution 
of their duties has been, in fact, quite different, as they have become a body which 
does not meet more than, perhaps, four times in a century, constituting with the 
President and other officers an inner circle of the Council for consultation on 
grave occasions. 
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keeping his rooms in College for books and teaching, he then moved 
to 1 Harvey Road, Cambridge, where he lived for nearly forty years 
up to his death. He had two daughters, of whom the elder, Audrey, 
kept house for him after his wife’s death in 1930, and tended his 
last years and his extreme old age in complete sympathy and 
devotion. In spite of his great charm, Foxwell was not an easy 
man for those who had to do with him. He was wilful, obstinate, 
and could be most unreasonable—exceedingly troublesome to 
anyone who wanted to smooth over personal difficulties and keep 
the peace. Perhaps it was the Irish strain in him which made 
him so reluctant to compromise, so backward in give-and-take, 
so unresponsive to the English pressure to avoid an open breach 
and an outspoken personal grievance; he would remain in ex- 
cellent good temper in the midst of a feud which the thin-skinned 
Englishman might find distressing. In particular, he waged 
unceasing war against the treatment by the authorities of the 
University of London of the Goldsmiths’ Library, which housed 
his first and greatest collection of books; and he never entered it 
again after 1915. He had, indeed, good grounds for grievance, 
but more placable methods might have found a solution. His 
open wilfulness was an essential part of him, but it stood in 
his way in the attainment of his ends in English academic circles 
which hate a row: though I fancy that this is an innovation and 
that it was not so—quite the contrary—sixty years ago in the 
Cambridge of his youth. The mention of the Goldsmiths’ Library 
brings us, however, to our final and our principal theme, Foxwell’s 
main life-work and his chief claim to be remembered, his study and 
classification and collection of every fragment of printed economic 
argument and record from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
centuries. 

Macaulay, following Dr. Johnson, had emphasised the signifi- 
cance of ephemeral tracts and pamphlets as guides for the 
historian to the currents of contemporary opinion. M’Culloch 
was the first substantial collector of economic ephemerals, but 
his collection suffered, according to Foxwell, from the defect 
that he ‘excluded with rare exceptions, all books which did 
not come up to his standard of orthodoxy.” Jevons was the 
first wholesale accumulator of this literature 2; and it was from 
Jevons that Foxwell caught the taste. It began in 1875, when 


1 He lost his fellowship, which was held under the old statutes, through 
marriage, but was subsequently (1905) re-elected. 

2 On Jevons asa collector of economic literature vide my Centenary Allocution, 
Statistical Journal, Part III, 1936. 
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Jevons,. walking with Foxwell in Great Portland Street, per- 
suaded him to buy Lardner’s Railway Economy from a bookstall. 
In the course of the next sixty years Foxwell acquired above 
70,000 volumes. ‘The perusal of second-hand book catalogues, 
the selection, purchase and reading of fresh discoveries, their 
annotating, cataloguing and binding came to occupy over many 
years a great part of his time and thought. Foxwell read 
much of what he purchased, and his brief, significant notes 
and summings-up, many thousands of them, written on the 
inside cover or fly-leaves or on loose slips of paper inserted 
by the title-page or on the paper covers which contain many of 
the pamphlets of the collection destined for Harvard, add very 
greatly to the value of what he assembled. In course of time he 
became ever more insatiable, sometimes buying whole collections, 
and not merely single volumes. He came to regard it almost as a 
moral fault to miss a desirable purchase. [ remember his advice 
to me that one should never hesitate in such a matter. “I 
have often regretted not buying a book,” he would say, “ but I 
have never regretted buying one.” He had no rules of prudence 
for rationing his purchases. ‘‘ Books,” he said, ‘‘ are not groceries, 
one cannot buy them by the week.” They were trouvailles to be 
stalked and pursued, and taken when they could be got. Nothing 
was allowed to stand in his way,—except, perhaps, that in old 
age he never became accustomed to some of the high prices now 
current, largely through his own instrumentality, for his favourite 
rarities. This unrestrained ardour involved him in considerable 
embarrassments and anxiety. Foxwell had but small means, and 
never held a well-paid appointment; I doubt if his income reached 
£1000 a year at any time. It is extraordinary that he should 
have managed to carry on as one of the largest-scale book 
collectors in the world. It meant much denial in other direc- 
tions and devoted help on the part of his wife—they lived for 
many years without a servant. His method, moreover, was to 
run up a larger overdraft than even a lenient bank could approve. 
And when, from time to time, in later years a major crisis arose, 
the collection had to be sold; a new one being forthwith com- 
menced upon the substantial surplus of the proceeds. Altogether 
four collections were assembled, two major and two relatively 
minor. 

The first, and the most splendid, such as can never be collected 


1 T hope that, when Harvard bind these pamphlets, they will bind in Foxwell’s 
paper dockets, which add so much to the character and usefulness of the 
collection. 


—— 
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again, was purchased by the Goldsmiths’ Company in 1901 for 
presentation to the University of London. The story of the 
purchase is related by Foxwell himself, together with much else 
about the collection, in the appendix on ‘“‘ Economic Libraries ” 
at the end of the first volume of Mr. Higgs’s edition of Palgrave’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy. Provisional arrangements had 
been made to accept the- offer of an American Library, subject 
to no English purchaser being forthcoming. “ After various 
abortive attempts to effect this, the Council of the Royal Economic 
Society made an appeal to the public in The Times of June 25, 
1901, supported in a vigorous leader of the same date. Two 
days later an offer of purchase was received and accepted from 
the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths; and the collection was 
thus retained for the country whose history it had been designed 
to illustrate. The Goldsmiths’ Library subsequently presented 
the library to the reconstituted University of London, to be 
deposited in its central building at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington.” ? The price originally paid by the Goldsmiths’ was 
£10,000. But their generosity did not end in 1901. For a further 
thirteen years they continued to make additional grants, amount- 
ing, I think, to some £4000, to enable Foxwell to make further 
acquisitions and, in particular, to allow him to bind the pamphlets 
in a very sumptuous style. But Foxwell’s delight in completing 
it and in clothing it in suitable garb was much impaired by 
much friction, not with the Goldsmiths’, whose continuing gener- 
osity he considered beyond praise, but with the University, 
whose officials were oblivious, in Foxwell’s opinion, of the unique 
value of what had been entrusted to their care. In particular, 
the Library room was used for committee meetings, as a cloak- 
room and for general University purposes, and was frequently 
inaccessible to economic students because it was being used for 
some other, irrelevant purpose. There was also much red-tape 
concerning the later acquisitions purchased out of special grants. 
Finally his dissatisfaction became so acute that he resigned from 
the Library committee, and never again revisited the apple of 
his eye after the spring of 1915. This situation weighed on 
Foxwell so heavily, as a perpetual source of anxiety and irritation 
over the last third of his life, that no account of him can escape 
mention of it. The excuse lay, of course, in the general over- 
crowding of the University buildings. In the new University 


1 Drafted by Mr. Higgs and signed by Lord Goschen as President of the 
Society. 
2 Palgrave’s Dictionary (Higgs’s edition), Vol. 1, p. 872. 
No. 184,—voL. XLVI. ss 
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pile in Bloomsbury, within a stone’s throw of the British Museum, 
a worthy habitation is destined for the books, where Foxwell’s 
spirit may hover in peace over the treasures of his mind and fancy. 

The collection began seriously about 1880, in order to provide 
material for the “ thoroughly historical edition of the Wealth of 
Nations,” which, as we know, it was Foxwell’s intention at that 
time to make his principal work. “‘ Afterwards,” to quote Fox- 
well’s own account, ‘‘ Arnold Toynbee’s? special interest in the 
Industrial Revolution led to the collection of material for his 
use covering the period 1760-1860. Later, again, the evils 
resulting from the demonetisation of silver became marked, and 
called attention to currency and banking industry. The Library 
having thus assumed a general character, efforts were made to 
make it fairly complete so far as English history was concerned, 
and in some aspects at least fairly representative of foreign 
movements. . . . The history of economic thought is practically 
complete so far as England is concerned, and very full so far as 
concerns the French economists before and during the Revolu- 
tionary period. . . . If any partiality has been shown, it has been 
in the desire to put in evidence the scanty and obscure literature 
which gives a clue to the opinions of the almost inarticulate 
masses of the people, literature which will probably have for 
future ages a very special and pathetic interest.” 2 Thus the 
collection is a signally personal piece of work,? assembled to 
illustrate the successive phases of Foxwell’s own chief interests, 
and finally destined by him as material for the historian of the 
future to whom it shall fall to record the social pangs and con- 
fused cerebration, far removed from the stately progress of the 
economic philosophers towards the illusion of finality, out of 
which the modern world was born. 


1 It is worth recalling Foxwell’s description of Toynbee: “It is difficult 
adequately to describe, to those who have not personally known him, this unique 
figure among English economists, sensitive, intensely sympathetic, altruistic 
almost to asceticism, his intellectual being seemed to rest like a thin transparent 
crust upon a deep suppressed sea of emotion and at times when his usually pale 
chiselled features were lit up with a flash of insight or an eager, eloquently ex- 
pressed conviction, he seemed like one inspired, and he certainly inspired in no 
ordinary degree those with whom he came in contact” (Q.J.#., Oct., 1887, p. 93). 

2 Loc. cit., p. 870, where the scope of the Library is described in much more 
detail. Partly as a result of Foxwell’s ignorance of the language, it is somewhat 
weak on the German side; but that, as it happens, would largely belong in any 
case to a distinct chapter of history. 

3 There is an affectionate letter from Marshall (Sept. 7, 1897) begging Foxwell 
not to sell his library and to find some other way round the financial difficulty : 
‘** For in selling them you would sell part of yourself. You without them would 
be less than yourself. Your library without you would be less than your library.” 


Mar 
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Up to 1913 or 1914, therefore, Foxwell’s best efforts were 
directed towards completing the Goldsmiths’ Library, although 
he had already been taking the opportunity for some years to 
buy duplicates for his own second collection. But after that 
date this second collection was his main objective. The last 
great dispersals after the war of the numerous country-house 
libraries collected in the ‘seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries as the proper ornament of every English gentleman’s 
family mansion, gave him one more grand opportunity, and by 
1929, when he was eighty years of age, the overdraft problem, in 
spite of the large surplus made available by the Goldsmiths’ 
purchase, was again reaching an inevitable crisis. Foxwell was, 
not unnaturally, accustomed to protest that it did no credit to the 
intelligence of bankers that they should regard a unique collec- 
tion, always increasing in value,! as an inferior security com- 
pared with investments which, in his experience, usually depre- 
ciated to nil; but bankers have their own point of view. At 
that date, in addition to his main collection, he possessed a 
secondary collection of duplicates amounting to about 4000 items ; 
and in the first instance it was this that he decided to sell. He 
drew up a prospectus setting forth the character of its main 
contents. This came into the hands of Professor Allyn Young 
of Harvard, who had at that time a temporary post in London, 
and on his advice this secondary collection was purchased for 
£4000 by Harvard University. But on his visits to Cambridge for 
this purpose Allyn Young became aware of the much greater attrac- 
tions of the main collection which he was able to inspect at St. 
John’s and Harvey Road; with the result that an arrangement 
was made by which this collection was also to pass to Harvard 
eventually, but, as regards the bulk of it, only after Foxwell’s 
death. This library, estimated to contain considerably over 
20,000 volumes, is even more valuable to-day, and more difficult 
to replace, than in 1929; and it should rank with the Goldsmiths’ 
Library in London and the Seligman collection in Columbia as 
one of the three outstanding economic libraries in the world. 
In some respects, of course, it is by no means the equal of the 
Goldsmiths’ ;—in particular there are not so many volumes from 
famous collections and owners, and the tracts and pamphlets 
are not yet bound on the splendid standards of the Goldsmiths’. 
But, on the other hand, there are some departments in 
which it is superior, especially in the great abundance of 
its Revolutionary literature, in which Foxwell had not taken 


1 This had been part of Marshall’s argument in the letter mentioned above. 
Ss2 
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a special interest in early years, but which he rightly came 
subsequently to consider as of high interest in the history and 
evolution of economic institutions. For Foxwell was one of 
the pioneers in attaching great significance to what is now 
called Institutionalism as a necessary subject for study by 
economists, and he was often to be found protesting against the 
falsification of facts involved in theories which regard society 
as merely a congeries of discrete individuals. Generally speaking, 
the Harvard collection is particularly strong on the historical 
side, as compared with the Goldsmiths’, and it should prove 
almost as useful a source for the political and general historian as 
for the historian of the evolution of economic life and institutions 
or of the progress of economic thought and literature. 

There are two characteristics which mark all the Foxwell 
collections. He catalogued and arranged them, not by authors, 
and only secondarily by subjects, but chronologically; that is to 
say, all those items published in (say) 1741 will be catalogued 
together. In this way the student is provided with a conspectus 
of events and opinions year by year, and is able to judge what was 
attracting the attention of the contemporary mind. This pro- 
cedure has been followed by Mr. Higgs in the Economic Biblio- 
graphy, mainly based on Foxwell’s collections,! which has been 
prepared under the auspices of the British Academy and the 
Royal Economic Society, and of which the first volume, covering 
the years 1751-1775, has been published by the Cambridge 
University Press. In the second place, Foxwell decided to fix 
his stopping point at the year 1848, purchases of subsequent 
publications being mainly restricted to historical works and books 
which had a bearing on the pre-1848 literature. He used to say 
that he fixed on this year partly because it was the year of 
publication of Mill’s Political Economy, and partly because it was 
the year of the Revolutions in Europe; partly also—perhaps we 
can sentimentally add—to allow Foxwell himself and the modern 
age to be born together in the succeeding year 1849 (a vintage 
year, he said). Foxwell chose only to be concerned with what 
was published before he was. 

Unlike Jevons, Foxwell was seriously addicted to bibliophily, 
indeed to bibliomania, as such. He loved to hold a beautiful 
book in his hand and to remember what famous library or owner- 
ship it came from. Provenance is always recorded in his notes, 
and he would write these notes, as he would speak of such matters, 


1 Including Foxwell’s large collection of cuttings from booksellers’ catalogues 
relating to items which he had not acquired. 
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with some flavour of style which had the power to convey his feeling 
and his sentiment so as to convince the reader or the hearer that 
these details are important. Who, that has sat with him in the 
study at Harvey Road, has not handled his Helvetius which had 
belonged to Frederick the Great; or the very decent copy of the 
first edition of the Wealth of Nations which he purchased in 
Bristol on January 16; 1882, for 3s. 6d.? The Sunderland, 
Osterley Park, Hamilton Palace, Duke of Sussex, Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Duke of Buccleuch, Duke of Portland, Earl of Lauderdale, 
George Chalmers, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Monteagle, Speaker 
Onslow, Lord Ashburton libraries—in fact all the great dispersals 
of the half-century preceding the war—contributed to the 
Goldsmiths’ Collection, and there are books from the personal 
libraries of Arthur Young, Adam Smith, Ricardo, Cobbett, 
Francis Place, Quetelet, Senior and Smiles. Besides broadsides 
and Acts of Parliament which are present in abundance, there is 
a collection of old banknotes and many engraviigs and prints 
of economists; Foxwell would have been as eager a print- 
collector as a book-collector, if his purse could have run to what 
was best worth having. 

Above all, as the result of careful experiment, he arrived at 
certain fixed principles, which had behind them so much thought 
and experience and connoisseurship that a few of them are worth 
recording. He had a strong prejudice against card catalogues, 
and insisted on entries, many to a page, written on quarto sheets. 
And surely he was right. There is in a card catalogue something 
most contrary to the habit of eye of those who are accustomed to 
handle print rapidly, the most un-bookish thing conceivable, no fit 
furniture outside a laboratory or an office. He insisted that every 
pamphlet must be separately bound, and was, perhaps, the first 
to depart on principle from the eighteenth-century practice, still 
common in nineteenth-century Cambridge as elsewhere, of binding 
pamphlets in a series of volumes each containing six or eight 
roughly arranged according to their contents. He greatly objected 
to re-backing a book; if the original binding was sufficiently 
interesting though frail, it must have a box, and otherwise be 
bound anew. Here perhaps he went too far; but nothing, one 
must agree, is more obnoxious than the type of rebacking which 
certain booksellers practise between purchase and re-sale. Though 
he loved a fine contemporary binding, he did not share the modern 
insistence on a contemporary binding as such; and he was not 


1 He would very occasionally bind two editions of the same pamphlet together, 
and here, I think, he was wrong. 
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above binding a book in “ original boards” or “ wrappers,”’ 
which is, after all, a state of undress, so that it could be used more 
easily. These principles involved him in a formidable task of 
binding, which was partly made possible by the special grants 
from the Goldsmiths’. For many years Stoakley’s of Cambridge, 
which inherited a tradition of such craftsmanship in Cambridge 
back to the sixteenth century, were occupied on his work.! 
Foxwell knew exactly what he wanted, and always gave his 
binders the most precise directions. For materials he preferred 
morocco and, afterwards, pre-eminently, niger, often blind- 
tooled or with narrow plain gold bands on panelled backs. 
At first whole-bindings for books and rare early pamphlets, and 
otherwise half-bindings; but his final view was decisively in 
favour of a quarter-binding (with vellum tips) in preference to a 
half-binding. At one time when skilled labour was cheap, he 
followed the nineteenth-century practice, now frowned upon, 
of cleaning valuable books page by page and re-sizing them; 
Stoakley’s were skilled at this, and the work was well done on 
the standards of the day. 

He would read secondhand-book catalogues with the utmost 
care. ‘To study those of such firms as Maggs, he used to say, was 
a liberal education—‘“ they know so much more than I do.” ? 
In his extreme old age this reading was his particular pleasure— 
to see in the catalogues the titles and prices of old friends being 
almost as delightful as a new discovery. In the last year of his 
life he said to me with a smile that he had got to the point where 
he much preferred the catalogues to the books. In his eighty- 
seventh year there was no frailty of old age which annoyed him more 
than that his eyes became tired before the day’s catalogues were 
finished.’ His librarian, Mr. Scott of St. John’s, would pay a 
daily visit to remind him of what he possessed already, as he sat 
up in his dressing-gown, looking at the last immensely old, with a 


1 More recently the Bookbinding Guild of Cambridge did his work; but 
the greatly enhanced price of good binding since the war was a matter of 
constant reproach from him, and the Harvard pamphlets are largely unbound as 
yet. 

2 It was at Foxwell’s suggestion and with his encouragement that the late 
Mr. Harding (opposite the British Museum) was led to specialise in economic 
literature. Foxwell was on familiar and trusted terms with the chief booksellers 
who supplied him. It was his practice, I believe, never to bargain about the 
price proposed. 

3 Mr. Lockhart, at that time the St. John’s College Librarian, was Foxwell’s 
assistant during the period of the Goldsmiths’ collection, being succeeded about 
1911 by Mr. C. C. Scott, to whom I owe some of the above details, who has played a 
valuable part in the assembling of the Harvard collections. 
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book catalogue in one hand and a telegraph form in the other,} 
a fit subject for a Rembrandt etching of the Old Collector. 

These details are indicative of his temperament. Marshall 
once wrote to him (February 12, 1906): “‘I have noticed that 
when a book or a pamphlet pleases you greatly you describe it as 
‘scholarly ’: whereas I am never roused to great enthusiasm 
about anything which does not seem to me_ thoroughly 
‘scientific ’.”’ This was a true distinction and a true characterisa- 
tion. But Foxwell’s temperament was that of an artist as well as 
of a scholar. He was wholly free from the Verbesserungs malady, 
and in the literal sense of the word a conservative. He took 
delight in the outward appearances of things, in the touch of 
material substances, in the contrivances of the craftsman, in fine 
workmanship; and on the whole he found them good and did 
not wish them changed. He would be at great pains to find what 
was the best, in the choice of a biscuit as much as of a binding, 
and once found it was never supplanted. He had the most 
passionate feelings for natural beauty; and here again, his 
favourites, once found, were permanent. For many years 
Barmouth in Wales held all his fancy.2, One has heard him tell 
a hundred times of a wide prospect above Barmouth overlooking 
the Estuary and the range of Cader Idris, which he held to be the 
fairest in the world and to which his mind’s eye was always 
recurring in absence ; and itwasfrom this eminence that he directed 
the ashes of his body to be scattered. 

J. M. Keynes 

I have been greatly assisted in the above by notes and material 
prepared for me by Miss Audrey Foxwell and by information from 
Mr. Higgs. 

PUBLICATIONS 


1884. An Edition, with Introduction, of Jevons’ Investigations 
in Currency and Finance. A new edition was published 
in 1909. 

1886. ‘The Social Aspect of Banking.” Read Institute of 
Bankers, Jan. 20, 1886; Journal, Feb. 1886. Reprinted 
as a pamphlet. 51 pp. 

A justification of interest, rejecting the views of the 
Austrian School, and suggesting the possibility that 
interest might be negative. 
1 He never agreed to instal a telephone and would complain that other 
collectors got ahead of him by the use of this improper artifice. 


2 In the last days of his life, I saw him with an old guide book to Wales and the 
time-table out on his desk, to direct Charon to Barmouth. 
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1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 
1894, 


1895. 
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“ Trregularity of Employment and Fluctuations of Prices.”’ 
Based on three lectures. First published with other 
papers in a volume entitled The Claims of Labour, arising 
out of the Industrial Remuneration Conference Fund. 
Two reprints were issued separately. Price 2d. (80 pp.). 
Price 6d. (96 pp.). 
Foxwell’s main original work. 
“The Economic Movement in England.” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (Harvard), Oct. 1887, pp. 84-103. 
A sketch of the more recent changes in economic opinion. 
Foxwell’s most important article. 
‘Certain Misconceptions in Regard to the Bimetallic 
Policy of the Fixed Ratio.” An address delivered at the 
Bimetallic Conference, Manchester, April 4, 1888. 
A study of the conditions of Bimetallic Parity. Six 
editions printed within ten years. 20 pp. 
“The Growth of Monopoly and its Bearing on the Func- 
tions of the State.” Read British Association, Bath, 
Sept. 7, 1888. 
Probabiy the first apology for large industrial combinations 
by an English-speaking economist. 
Printed in the Municipal Review, Oct. 13, 1888. Trans- 
lated by Professor Gide, and published in the Revue 
d’ Economie Politique, Sept. 1889. 
Reprinted in Papers on Current Finance, see below. 
“* Mr. Goschen’s Currency Proposals.”’ Economic Journal, 
March 1892. 18 pp. 
A study of the Bank Reserve question. 
‘The International Monetary Conference.”” Contemporary 
Review, Dec. 1892, pp. 797-816. 
Reprinted as a pamphlet, 1893; and again in 1895. 31 pp. 
“ Bimetallism, its Meaning and Aims.” Economic Review. 
Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Bimetallic League, 
Manchester, Feb. 6, 1894. Published in Report of the 
Proceedings, 1894. 14 pp. 
“A Criticism of Lord Farrer on the Monetary Standard.” 
National Review, Jan. 1895. 
A study of the meaning and test of monetary stability. 
Reprinted as a pamphlet. 24 pp. 
Published in German : 
Die englische Nationalékonomie und die Wéhrungs- 
frage, in Bimetallische Monatsschrift, Jahrg. 1. Heft 4/5. 
Berlin, 1895. 
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1895. 
1896. 


1899. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1913. 
1914. 


1914. 
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“The Monetary Situation.” Read before the Political 
Economy Circle of the National Liberal Club, March 27, 
1895. 
Reprinted as a pamphlet, 44 pp. and 2 diagrams. 
Translated by Professor Gide : 

“La Situation Monétaire.” Revue d’Economie Poli- 

tique, Tome ix. 1895. 
“Shaw’s History of Currency.” A review in English 
Historical Review, Oct. 1895. 
“* Shaw’s Select Tracts on Currency.” Areview in Economic 
Journal, June 1896. 8 pp. 
Introduction (106 pp.) and Bibliography (87 pp.) to the 
English translation of Dr. Anton Menger’s Right to the 
Whole Produce of Labour. 
Translated into German by Professor Collmann, and 
published as Geschichte der sozialisten Ideen in Eng- 
land, by way of introduction to his edition of William 
Thompson’s Distribution of Wealth. Berlin, 1903. 
“A Letter of Malthus to Ricardo.” LHconomic Journal, 
June 1907. 4 pp. 
“The Goldsmiths’ Company’s Library of Economic 
Literature.” Published in Palgrave’s Dictionary of 
Political Economy (s.v. Economic libraries) in Appendix, 
1908, and subsequently in Vol. I of Higgs’ edition, 1925, 
pp. 870-872. 
“The Banking Reserve.” The Secretary, March 1909. 
A lecture to the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. Re- 
printed in Papers on Current Finance. 
“The American Crisis of 1907.” The Secretary, April 
(pp. 125-33) and May (pp. 150-8) 1909. 
A lecture to the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. Re- 
printed in Papers on Current Finance. 
Preface to the English translation of Andréadés History 
of the Bank of England. 
Preface to W. R. Bisschop’s The Rise of the London 
Money Market. 
Preface to E. von Philippovich’s History of the Bank of 
England and its Financial Services to the State. 16 pp. 
“J. M. Keynes’ Indian Currency and Finance.” <A 
review in Economic Journal, Dec. 1912. 12 pp. 
“ Hartley Withers’ Money-Changing.” A review in 
Economic Journal, June 1916. 5 pp. 
Preface to G. H. Pownall’s English Banking. 
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1915. ‘ British War Finance,” Zconomic Journal, Dec. 1915. 
18 pp. 
A review-article. Reprinted in Papers on Current Finance. 

1916. ‘‘ Ways and Means.” Economic Journal, March 1916. 
19 pp. 
Reprinted in Papers on Current Finance. 

1917. “The Nature of the Industrial Struggle.” Economic 
Journal, Sept. 1917. 15 pp. 
The first of two lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion. Reprinted in Papers on Current Finance. 

1917. “The Financing of Trade and Industry.” Economic 
Journal, Dec. 1917. 21 pp. 
The second of the above lectures. Reprinted in Papers 
on Current Finance. 


1917. ‘‘ Inflation: In what sense it Exists; How Far it can be 
Controlled.” Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, Oct. 
1917. 


An address to the Institute of Actuaries. Reprinted in 
Papers on Current Finance. 

1919. ‘‘Archdeacon William Cunningham.” An _ Obituary. 
Economic Journal, Sept. 1919. 12 pp. 

1919. Papers on Current Finance. Pp. xvii + 280. 
A reprint of eight articles recorded above. 

1922. ‘‘ The Pound Sterling.” The Accountant, Nov. 21, 1922. 
6 pp. 
A lecture to the Institute of Book-keepers. 

1927. “A History of Barclays Bank.” Economic Journal, 
Sept. 1927. 7 pp. 
A review-article. 


ProFESSOR FoxwELL AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


ALTHOUGH when appointed to the chair of political economy at 
University College, Foxwell had been a lecturer at Cambridge for 
eleven years, he had a London University past. In 1836 the 
unchartered London University in Gower Street had surrendered 
its existence to be incorporated as University College on November 
28th. Immediately afterwards, on the same day, was sealed the 
charter of the new University of London. From 1839 to 1860 
all candidates for degrees had to produce a certificate that they 
had been students during two years at one of the institutions 
connected with the University. In 1858 the whole system of 
affiliated colleges was abolished and the examinations of the 
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University were thrown open to all, irrespective of the manner or 
place of their education. University College regarded the change 
with profound disapproval, although Grote was in a minority 
supporting it. The new charter, however, made provision for the 
grant of degrees in science, and thus made it possible to make 
room in the Arts course for the inclusion of English Language and 
Literature, a subject from which Jevons might have profited 
greatly. Under these new regulations Foxwell matriculated in 
Jan. 1866 (being third in honours and second exhibitioner), passed 
the Int. Arts in June 1866 and in October 1867 passed the final 
B.A. taking the honours examination in the following week in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy with first-class honours, adjudged 
worthy of the exhibition attached, but placed second to a Univer- 
sity College man. Alexander Bain was one of his examiners. 

When Foxwell went up from the Taunton Wesleyan Institute 
(Queen’s College) to Cambridge in 1868 he had passed in the 
compulsory subjects of English literature, history, language and 
literature, Latin, Greek and Roman and Grecian history, geometry, 
trigonometry and conics, animal physiology, French, German, 
mechanical and natural philosophy, optics and astronomy, logic 
and moral philosophy, and had found himself at eighteen as 
destined for the Moral Sciences Tripos. 

The complete independence of the student from any college 
control of his attendance at classes continued until the London 
University was reconstituted as a Teaching body under the Act 
of 1898. 

Not only had the teachers of political economy no control over 
their students, but the London University curriculum excluded 
the subject from every examination except the M.A. (Br. IIT) in 
Philosophy, in which political economy was compulsory, and the 
D.Sec., in which it was optional. For the College this was a 
calamity; for the student it was not. The theorists who drew 
up the regulations believed that early specialisation was especially 
disastrous as a preparation for political statesmanship; the ab- 
sence of a degree in political economy was no drawback; the 
political economists’ lack of wide culture wasa danger. Although 
Foxwell, unlike James Ward and J. N. Keynes, never proceeded 
to this London M.A., he certainly studied political economy with 
the intention of doing so, and found no fault with the University’s 
curriculum. 

At University College therefore, although Foxwell’s lectures 
were definitely for candidates for the M.A. degree, very few who 
attended the classes intended to take any examination, unless for 
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the College certificate as a test of their mastery of the subject. 
Two scholarships of £20 a year for three years were accorded 
successively every third year, leaving one year with no bait for 
ambitious students. Two courses of twenty lectures each, one 
on general theory, the other on special subjects chosen by the 
lecturer, were given on Mondays and Tuesdays. In the summer 
the six Newmarch lectures on “ political economy as illustrated 
by statistics’ were open to the public, and in Prof. Foxwell’s 
time were always well attended. 

To those who never heard his lectures (except perhaps on 
Currency and Finance) an exceedingly good idea of his general 
attitude towards social questions and his mode of address to his 
audience may be given by his lecture on Irregularity of Employ- 
ment and Fluctuations of Prices published in a volume T'he Claims 
of Labour, a course of lectures given in Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Dundee during May, June and July by John Burnett, Benjamin 
Jones, Patrick Geddes, Alfred Russel Wallace, William Morris, 
and Foxwell. The course arose out of the Industrial Remunera- 
tion Conference at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, in January 1885, and 
the selection of Prof. Foxwell as the representative of the eco- 
nomist’s attitude was a testimony to the impression created by 
him as speaker and thinker in that large gathering. Different 
parts of this lecture were given in full at the different centres, the 
remainder being sketched in outline only. The whole of it was 
thought out and delivered to the students at University College 
during the session 1885-6, when I was one of them. 

Jottings from it may recall to others Foxwell’s characteristic 
notes : ““ What were somewhat floridly described as the ‘ bloodless 
victories of Free Trade ’ often left such a train of suffering behind 
them that the epithet applies less truly to the victories than to 
their victims.” ‘‘ Sir Wm. Petty justified in saying ‘ Better to 
burn a thousand men’s labours for a time than to let those 
thousand men by non-employment lose their faculty of labour- 
ing.” “‘ Read that admirable chapter of the great American 
economist, General Francis Walker, on the Degradation of Labour.” 
“A mistake to think that increased comfort is a cause of over- 
population where the social conditions are settled.” ‘‘ The problem 
‘how to secure greater industrial stability,’ may be put ‘ how to 
diminish price fluctuations.’ ”’ - “‘ We have been suffering for a 
century from an acute outbreak of individualism unchecked by the 
old restraints and invested with almost a religious sanction by a 
certain soul-less school of writers. ‘The narrowest selfishness has 
been recommended as a public virtue.” ‘“‘ We have exchanged 
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the worship of the ‘ natural’ so characteristic of the early days 
of laissez-faire for a superstitious cult of a very inferior sort,—the 
worship of market price. We have deified the hagglings and 
accidents of trade.” 

“ Not that I agree with those who hope to displace competition 
by some system of state or collective administration. . . . If the 
power of the State organisation by which the stimulus of com- 
petition was replaced were even half as efficient, half as pervasive, 
it would be a grinding tyranny over the individual, the like of 
which has never yet been seen; for it would be the tyranny of the 
majority and therefore a tyranny from which there could be no 
escape, no appeal.” 

In 1890 plans for the formation of the Royal Economic 
Society were maturing, but I was feeling the lack of any centre for 
discussing economic problems apart from political movements 
amongst post-graduate students in London. Mr. Higgs, after 
consultation with Foxwell, drew up suggestions for the formation 
of a Junior Economic Club. At a meeting of nine persons the 
Club was founded ‘ for serious students of economics,’ and rules 
were passed providing for the annual election of a committee of 
twelve members, with no provision for a president. We then 
invited Foxwell, Edgeworth, Charles Booth, James Bonar, 
H. R. Beeton, Dr. Sophie Bryant, C. 8S. Loch, G. T. Pilcher, 
Beatrice Potter, and Philip Wicksteed, who all joined and attended 
one or more of the meetings during the session 1890-1. Prof. 
Edgeworth presided at the first meeting; at the second Prof. 
Marshall came down from Cambridge to listen and reply to Edge- 
worth’s paper on Marshall’s Principles; at the next meeting in 
December 1890, Foxwell moved that the word ‘ Junior’ be 
omitted from the title of the Club, and Marshall became a member 
of it, and a very sympathetic one, although he was never again 
able to attend a meeting. University College provided a home 
for us from 1890 until 1920, when the Club contained so many 
members on the staff of the London School of Economics that it 
moved to Clare Market under the presidency of Sir William 
Beveridge. Sidney Webb joined in 1892 and read a paper in 
December 1893. 

We were especially anxious to enlist young graduates and to 
give them early opportunities of reading papers for private discus- 
sion in the Club. I noted in the early years that London M.A.’s 
in Philosophy, even when distinguished in Political Economy, 
were nearly all destined for the ministry, and disappeared from 
London within a year or two of leaving college. In 1890 Lawrence 
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Jacks was in Liverpool, and Manchester College had moved to 
Oxford; the London University disappeared from its curriculum. 

Dr. William Cunningham and Dr. Philip Wicksteed were the 
only ministers of religion who ever joined us. There was a 
running stream of students from Foxwell’s classes, but either 
marriage or appointments in the provinces drew them away in two 
or three years. Until the London School of Economics was 
started in 1895 there was no opening at all for an academic 
economist, and the theological colleges which sent students to 
Foxwell were not the sources to which the London School turned 
for tutors. Our Cambridge members were the strength of the 
Economic Club and they held posts in the new School or in the 
Civil Service. 

The position of Economics at University College became 
increasingly difficult when the Commission under the University 
of London Act of 1898 had to frame new statutes. 

A habit was growing amongst those who were engineering the 
grandiose London School of referring to the “ failure of University 
College,”’ and of treating it as negligible in framing regulations 
for the Faculty of Economics. Foxwell, although doing his 
work most thoroughly, spent most of his time at Cambridge. He 
looked forward to the extension of economic teaching in the College 
following on the inclusion of the subject in the B.Sc. and B.A. 
courses and assumed that the College would be duly consulted. 
It was therefore with a shock that he read in the Gazette of 
December 21st, 1901, the Curricula and Schemes of Examination 
for Internal Students in the Faculty approved by the Senate; 
even more disturbed by the serious educational defects revealed in 
them than by the clear intimation that economic science teaching 
would be controlled by the London School. 

The attention of the Economic Club was called to these 
approved proposals and it appointed a Committee “‘ to inquire 
into the merits and demerits of the Curricula and Schemes, etc.” 
The report was printed and circulated to the members of the Club 
(including Prof. Hewins, Director of the London School) to be 
discussed. The Report was afterwards embodied in a Letter to the 
Senate of the University concluding with a hope that the Senate 
would see fit to cause the schemes to be referred back for further 
consideration. The letter was signed by nearly all the leading 
economists; Edgeworth, J. N. Keynes, Marshall and J. 8S. Nichol- 
son, “though not feeling themselves in a position to give an 
opinion on all its details, desired respectfully to express their 
concurrence in its general tenour.”’ The appeal was successful, 
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and Foxwell, concentrating on the Pass Degree as the only one 
immediately affecting the College, was able to have it put forward 
in such a shape that he could have pleasure in adopting it. The 
financial aspect was, of course, a serious one. Although the 
College was determined to make it possible for even one under- 
graduate who desired it to study economics in daily intercourse 
with students of classics, English literature and art, it could not 
look forward to any material contribution from fees. A contri- 
bution of £1000 from the Rev. Thompson Yates and smaller sums 
from others, together with assistance from the College Pro- 
fessoriate, made it possible in 1903 to enlist the services of Pro- 
fessor Lyde, C. P. Sanger, G. Udny Yule, and A. C. Pigou. 

Here my story ends and the new era begins. In 1934-35 in 
the Department of Political Economy there were eighty-five 
students of the University Faculty of Economics, thirty-nine of 
the Faculty of Arts, and twenty-four others taking various single 
courses. In January 1936 the total number of students in this 
Department was 151 of whom seventy-seven were working for 


the degree of B.Sc. Econ. 
C. E. CoLLet 








PLANTATION ECONOMY! 


1. THe NATURE OF PLANTATION AGRICULTURE. 


Tue Royal Commission on Agriculture in India of 1928 in its 
brief notice of plantations remarks on their importance to the 
export agriculture of India. “The three main planters’ crops 
are tea, coffee and rubber, but sugar-cane is important in Bihar 
as are spices in the South of India. The area under indigo in 
Bihar, where it was formerly the principal planters’ crop, is now 
negligible. The total area under tea, coffee, rubber and indigo 
in 1925-26 was 1,169,000 acres, of which 982,000 acres were 
in British India. . . . A little cinchona is also grown by planters. 
The value of their crops is out of all proportion to their acreage. 
In 1926-27 the value of the totalexports, including spices, amounted 
to Rs.34.59 crores or about 18 per cent. of the value of all agri- 
cultural products exported. By far the greater part of this was 
accounted for by tea, the value of the exports of which amounted 
to Rs.29.66 crores.” (Report, p. 597.) A crore is 10,000,000 and 
a lakh is 100,000 of persons, things, or money: and the present 
value of the rupee is ls. 6d. (The Commission appends plantations 
to its chapter on horticulture as a special type of intensive agri- 
culture, and it does not even raise the question whether the 
staples of agriculture such as cotton and wheat in the years to 
come may adopt the plantation system, and thus cause Indian 
agriculture to exhibit a structure which would resemble outwardly 
the collective farms of Soviet Russia. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India of 1931 has four 
chapters on plantations, dealing respectively with general survey, 
recruitment of labour, wages, health and welfare. It studies 
them as a distinctive and important section of wage labour in a 
country where factory employment is relatively rare; and it 
defines the system succinctly thus: “‘ The plantation system 
connotes the acquisition of a limited but fairly extensive area for 
the cultivation of a particular crop, the actual cultivation being 
done under the direct supervision of a manager, who in some cases 
may himself be the actual proprietor. A considerable number of 
persons (the number may run as high as 4000) are employed under 


1 Presidential address before Section F of the British Association, Blackpool, 
1936. 
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his control in the same way as the factory workers are under the 
control of the factory manager, but there is one important differ- 
ence in that the work is essentially agricultural and is not con- 
centrated in a large building.” (Report, p. 349.) 

The plantation has behind it a long history. It was the 
creation of the English overseas, beginning with the plantation of 
Ulster, extending to America and finding its modern home in the 
East. In old usage the world is synonymous with colony; and 
as Cunningham well says, “ English colonisation was, in its 
beginning and in its growth, the expansion of the landed interest.”’ + 
Now in early Canada and the early relations of England with 
India we are confronted not with plantations but with factories 
and forts, factories for trade and forts for the protection of trade. 
The plantation flourished in the West Indies and on the American 
sea-board, and was the economic instrument whereby colonies 
were established there. The Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions embraced the two sides of imperial economy, trade by sea 
and plantation of the land. 

On the mainland the first planted commodity was tobacco, 
which so monopolised the life of the southern colonies that they 
were called the tobacco colonies. Sugar held a similar pre- 
eminence in the West Indian islands. From the end of the 
seventeenth century the range of plantation produce was widened 
on the mainland. In 1694 rice was introduced into South Carolina 
from Madagascar; in 1745 indigo into South Carolina from Mont- 
serrat in the French West Indies; in 1794 sugar, the main produce 
of the West Indies, into Louisiana; in 1797, most crucial of all, 
sea-island cotton into Georgia from the West Indies via the 
Bahamas. But already before 1800 on the mainland, in contrast 
with the West Indies, the plantation had ceased to be the only 
form of agriculture exploited by settlers. The planter employing 
hired labour, at first white indentured labour and before long 
coloured slave labour, found a rival in the white settler employing 
only his family and himself. The free settler won in the end, 
and his triumph furnished the outstanding crisis of American 
social history. He was essentially a pioneer, and as the interior 
of the continent was settled, he and his type prevailed increasingly. 
The plantation, it was observed in early Virginia, hugged the tide 
water, whilst the free settlers pushed inland; this was typical of 
all plantation history. Apart from the short-lived reign of the 
great ranches, with their cattle kings, and of the bonanza wheat 

1 W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, vol. ii, pp. 
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farms, the unit of enterprise in American agriculture has been 
small; and when the North byits victory in the Civil War ended 
slavery, it dissolved the plantation into similar small parts. The 
integrated enterprise of the slave owner gave place to a loose 
system under which tenants held on money or shares from 
indigent landlords and lived in a state of debt either to these 
landlords or to strong commercial middle-men. In the West 
Indies, as in Cuba, the sugar plantations survived, but the slaves 
freed in 1833 would not work properly on them, and their survival 
into modern times was only made possible by the introduction of 
coolie labour from the East. Our colonial empire is a great 
producer of sugar to-day, and the sugar plantation, though it 
exists in places, does not predominate on the whole, In all cases 
the organisation of production centres round the factory. But in 
the West Indies and Mauritius sugar factories buy both from 
outside planters and peasant farmers, though sometimes they have 
plantations of their own; and in Fiji, where the industry is under 
the control of the Colonial Sugar Refining Co. of Australia, almost 
all the cane used is bought from peasant farmers occupying their 
own lands or lands leased from the company. Only in British 
Guiana and East Africa is there in general that complete inte- 
gration, to be met with in the tea industry, in which the cane is 
grown on estates connected with particular factories and under 
the same ownership and control. Nor is peasant cultivation 
falling away. The tendencies in recent years have been towards 
(i) increased size and centralisation of factories; and (ii) greater 
development of peasant farming as the most economical method 
of producing cane.1_ Everywhere in North and South India one 
notices the small and isolated clumps of sugar-cane. Over broad, 
continuous sugar fields, one is told, the jackals would plunder 
without hindrance. There is thus a balance between large and 
small. Sir William Ashley taught us to recognise the comple- 
mentary relation between first and final producers—the former 
large, the latter small, in the old-time textile and metal industries 
of England. In sugar we have a similar relationship, with the 
difference that the first producer is the small peasant and the final 
producer the large factory. 

Outrivalled and dispossessed in North America, kept out in 
our own time by the policy of government from the tribal economy 
of West Africa, the planters found a new home in the East : 
in particular in the British and Dutch East Indies. And to-day 
plantation denotes not only a system of agriculture but a system 

1 Cf. Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire, ed. 1935, p. 515. 
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which chiefly grows plants from wood as opposed to plants from 
grass: tea, coffee, rubber, cocoa, coco-nut, cinchona. No doubt 
the capital investment required in raising wood plants has been 
instrumental in bringing these products under the plantation 
system, though it has not made it impossible for native growers, 
e.g. in rubber, to produce for themselves. There are no cotton or 
tobacco plantations in India and only a few sugar plantations ; 
and although indigo is a grass plant and provided the first form 
of plantation in India, it has all but disappeared through the 
supersession of indigo in commerce by aniline dyes. In method 
of exploitation, therefore, the plantation of to-day is closer to 
certain forms of forestry than it is to grain crops or roots. One 
may think of it with advantage as intensive forestry conducted 
in regions of hitherto sparse population. 


2. Tue History or InpIco. 


Indigo and saltpetre are the two export specialities of Indian 
economic history: the former a crop yielding a textile dye, the 
latter a deposit, not a mineral but a human and animal deposit, 
used in the making of gunpowder. Neither is a foodstuff: 
and both have been superseded, the one by aniline dyes, the other 
by nitrate of soda (Chile saltpetre). Between Latin America 
and the Tropical East there has been a many-sided and age-long 
rivalry of supply. Cinchona and rubber were taken to the 
East from their habitat in South America, and the planted product 
of the East has ousted the wild product. Similarly, around 1830, 
in a battle of the insects, the lac of India, which yielded the scarlet 
red of soldiers’ uniforms, displaced the cochineal of Central 
America. On the other hand, coffee, first supplied to the European 
market from Mocha in Arabia and later from South India, Ceylon, 
and Java, to-day has its centre of production in Brazil, which 
provides 60 per cent. of the world’s coffee and could easily provide 
the whole. Indigo has shared the same geographic pull. As the 
name signifies, its origin was in India, where the English and 
Dutch competed as merchants for the finished native product, 
but towards the close of the seventeenth century the trade was 
lost to Latin America, to reappear at the end of the eighteenth 
century, when there arose a new demand for “navy blue” and 
when the West Indies were distracted by revolution, as in Haiti, 
or were switching, as in the British West Indies, to more profitable 


crops such as cotton. 


The revival of indigo production towards 1800 was the work of 
#23 
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European planters in Bengal; and they were assisted by the East 
India Company, which advanced large sums of money to the 
industry, encouraged its servants to take up planting, and relaxed, 
in favour of the planters, its monopoly of trade. Hitherto the 
Europeans had been merchants, buying in certain markets of 
West, North and East India the village-made product. The 
planters of the seventeenth century were the peasants themselves, 
but they were not independent producers. For the Dutch trader, 
Pelsaert, writing in 1626, states that when supply is short, it is 
prudent to avoid running around the villages, as the hungry 
Armenians do, and better to buy in the town “ from the sub- 
stantial Hindu or Moslem merchants who live there and have been 
many years in the trade, and who have made advances against 
indigo some months beforehand, binding the debtors to sell to 
no one else.”’1 The European planters took the place of the 
Indian merchants and something more: for they set up factories 
in the areas of supply and manufactured the raw produce by 
improved machinery, drawing on the personnel and practice of 
the West Indies. Like Samuel Oldknow in eighteenth-century 
Lancashire, they advanced from merchant capitalism to factory 
ownership. As the land was already in the hands of the ryot, 
they were not able to set up the slave plantation system, in which 
the planter owns and operates both factory and land; and they 
endeavoured to ensure supplies by intensifying the debtor relation- 
ship which existed already between native merchants and native 
cultivators. They made advances of money which gave them a 
lien on the ryots’ crop at a fixed price and reinforced their position 
as creditor by acquiring zemindar (landlord) rights over the 
cultivator. Sons succeeding to their fathers’ property and debts 
inherited, so they believed, the compulsion to grow indigo. This 
was what the ryots detested and the planters desired; for, as 
one of the latter observed in 1860, “ to encourage any ryot to pay 
off his balance would be virtually to close the factory.” 2 The 
situation became intolerable when the planters, having formed a 
Planters’ Association, divided up the territory and maintained a 
fixed price which was much below the cost of production at a 
time when other crops and the expenses of cultivation in labour and 
draught animals were rising rapidly. The result was a growers’ 
strike, accompanied by disorders, which led to the appointment 
of a Royal Commission, and its Report of 1860 is a document of 
the first importance. It shows that the planters had been guilty 


1 F, Pelsaert, Jahangir’s India, ed. Moreland, p. 16. 
2 Report of Indigo Commission, Parliamentary Papers, 1861, xutv. s. 109. 
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of illegal seizures and detentions of ryots, and that the contract 
to grow, though believed to be hereditary, was not really so. 
It evinced a determination to protect the peasant, but was so 
dominated by current doctrines of non-interference that it was 
opposed both to penal legislation against the cultivator and to 
any protective legislation in his favour that “ fetters the free 
agency of the contracting parties.” ! 

But throughout the nineteenth century the indigo-planters 
owned some land and to that extent were true planters. This was 
called Nij-joti (“ it may be likened in some respects to a home farm 
managed by the proprietor of an estate in England ’’),? and the 
majority of it was on land of new alluvial formation annually 
inundated and occurring mainly in Eastern Bengal. On this 
class of land indigo was the crop most suited to the soil, and there 
were few disorders here in 1860. But so long as the ryot was 
compelled to deliver indigo at much less than the cost of pro- 
duction, the major part of the supply was virtually subsidised, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in commenting on the 
findings of the Commission, pointed out that ‘‘ the real planter 
who grows and manufactures his own plant is, in fact, injured 
by the manufacturer who undersells him, because he gets his plant 
at a less price than any free system cultivator in his senses would 
grow it for.” ? However, both he and the Commission believed 
that it would be impossible for nij cultivation to replace ryot 
cultivation, even if the contract system was abolished, inasmuch 
as the ryots were already in possession of the good lands and 
planters could not here obtain compact estates. It would be a 
slow business for the planter to move his servants and ploughs 
from place to place, whereas the ryot on the spot could turn out 
with his own plough and sow the moment the weather was 
favourable. Therefore, after 1860, the planters were still de- 
pendent on the ryots and now assured themselves of supplies by 
procuring leases or other forms of control over ryot land. A 
planter would make loans and receive as compensation a sub-lease 
of the ryot’s holding, thus becoming often a sub-tenant of his own 
tenant, over whom he already had general zemindar rights. It 
was only towards the end of the indigo period that the full plan- 
tation system was adopted, immigrant hillmen working in the fac- 
tories and their women and children in the planter’s fields. In 1890 
about half of the 240,000 acres under indigo in Bihar was thus 
cultivated. 


1 Report of Indigo Commission, Parliamentary Papers, 1861, xiv. s. 188. 
2 Ibid., s. 20. 3 P.P., 1861, xiv. 8. 25, p. 76. 
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Inasmuch as indigo was superseded by synthetic dyes, we 
must turn to a commodity in new demand on already occupied 
land, to find out how a prosperous indigo industry might have 
evolved under twentieth-century conditions. Tobacco furnishes 
a good example. The British-American Tobacco Company, 
through its associated companies, is something more than a 
merchant and manufacturer in India, yet it is not a planter. 
The centre of its operations is Gunthur in Madras Province., India 
is, after the United States, the greatest producer of tobacco in the 
world, and the great majority of it is consumed locally. Of some 
900-1000 million lb. of Indian tobacco, the British-American 
Tobacco Company handles about 40 million. Its task has been 
to introduce tobacco of the Virginian type to Indian consumers 
on the lines of its earlier work in China, and then, under the 
stimulus of a protective tariff, to manufacture this kind of leaf in 
India itself. Its problem was to secure adequate supplies of the 
right type. Therefore, in addition to its factories, it has a Leaf 
Development Company, which teaches the ryot how to grow 
improved varieties and supervises the growing. The seed is 
issued by the company’s staff of expert botanists, and the com- 
pany contracts to purchase crops of selected ryots whose output 
can be expected in a normal year to reach a certain figure. It 
thus exerts in a paternal way the influence which Messrs. Chivers, 
fruit and jam manufacturers at Histon, Cambridgeshire, exert on 
the surrounding fruit growers. When the indigo planters tried 
to improve their product by the issue of selected seed, the ryots 
refused to take it, lest this should count as a money advance of 
the old type, which would put them in permanent bondage. But 
the British-American Tobacco Company has no such designs on 
the peasant and his land. The ryots grow the new varieties 
eagerly and well; and I saw the rich green of the highly cultivated 
tobacco land around Gunthur. 

A second example is supplied by sugar. For in India since the 
war sugar-cane production has been increased by the aid of tariffs 
and subsidised sugar factories. The research stations of the 
Government, e.g. that of Heppal outside Bangalore in Mysore 
State, play the part of leaf development companies to the suppliers 
of sugar. What role co-operation among growers may one day 
play in tobacco and sugar is hard to forecast. I suggest that, 
co-operation for credit apart, it will take the form of a collective 
bargaining association, as among the milk producers of America, 
rather than of a processing organisation like that of the fruit 
growers of California or the dairy farmers of Denmark and New 
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Zealand. The capitalisation is too heavy and the technique is 
too advanced to allow of the peasant undertaking the co-operative 
management of sugar factories. In tobacco, as contrasted with 
butter or sugar, a further difficulty is present. It is exceptional 
for any tobacco product to be manufactured exclusively from a 
single grade of leaf. Nearly all are blended from a variety of 
leaves possessing different qualities, and the expert blender, who 
makes these mixtures, must be satisfied that the leaf offered to 
him possesses the qualities which he requires. 


3. TEA AS A CoMMODITY. 


The bulk of the tea consumed by Great Britain is grown in one 
of three districts, Assam (with adjoining territory), South India 
and Ceylon. Java is a competitor in lower-priced teas, and 
China grows its special China tea. The production is highly 
localised, and tea tends to drive out any rival. “Climate and 
altitude are important and Ceylon is favoured in both respects. 
First of all it has two monsoons: the south-west, June, July, 
August, September; and the north-east, November, December, 
with the tail end in January; and the rainfall is sufficient to 
promote growth virtually the whole year round. In Assam, 
which is outside the Tropics, there is only the one monsoon, the 
south-west; and for a part of the year there is no growth owing to 
the winter cold, and the plantations are closed down. South 
India has a shorter off-season, though in parts there may be a five- 
month drought, when growth is slow. Of Ceylon, though not of 
India, it may be said that the higher the land the better is the 
quality of the tea.1_ Just as in Canada the best apples are grown 
near the frost line, so in Ceylon the best tea comes from the high 
land. Ceylon distinguishes between three classes of plantation 
land, the low coastal land which is devoted to coco-nut plantations, 
the middle land which has rubber, cocoa and tea, and the high 
land which has been all but monopolised by tea since tea, fifty 
years ago, took the place of coffee. But even in Ceylon the range 
of tea is wide; and the Colombo market reports distinguish 
between high, medium and low elevation teas. The handicap of 
Ceylon is its relatively small area and the consequent high price of 
land. In South India along the Western Ghats plantations are of 
more recent growth and there is more room for expansion. On 

1 The tea plant grows wild in the lowland jungle of Assam, and perhaps the 


finest tea in the world is grown in the Brahmaputra Valley at only a little above 
sea-level, 
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the middle land in Ceylon tea and rubber are seen side by side, 
but the interplanting of tea with rubber is rare. After the 
rubber slump of a few years ago a certain amount of interplanted 
rubber was removed and the whole left to tea. Strong regionali- 
sation, conforming to natural requirements, has been reached as 
the outcome of experience. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India continues: “ Fac- 
tories are to be found on certain plantations. Most tea gardens 
have their own factories for dealing with the harvested crop. A 
number of the coffee plantations in South India also have their 
own factories, but in them the process of manufacture is only a 
preliminary stage, the coffee being cured and finally prepared for 
export in factories outside the plantations” (p. 349).1 This 
quotation calls attention to an important feature in tea. Every 
tea estate has on it, or adjoining it, a tea factory; and in this 
factory tea leaf is carried to its final processed form. When it 
arrives overseas, it only has to be blended to be ready for con- 
sumption. Moreover, when blended it is ready for final con- 
sumption. It is not, like cocoa, the raw material of a further 
industry such as chocolate. Coffee again is different; for on the 
coffee estate processing is confined to the removal of the two 
coffee berries from the containing skin or cherry. When the cherry 
has been removed, the berry is sent in parchment form to curers 
on the coast, and finally is roasted and ground overseas. The 
coffee estate is very far from turning out the finished article. 
Similarly with rubber the latex comes in liquid form from the 
trees and, after the impurities have been strained off, it is coagu- 
lated into sheet or crépe rubber, baled and exported. These 
processes require a very elementary factory in comparison with 
the sequence in a tea factory or rubber and tyre factory. 

As a plant, tea is distinguished by a further feature. It is a 
leaf and not a fruit, and its yield is both continuous and reliable. 
It is like having one’s hair cut every week or fortnight. But a 
fruit such as the orange or the coffee berry has a flowering season, 
and damage to flowering may hurt the crop beyond remedy, 
whereas in a foliage crop, although certain conditions may arrest 
growth and hurt the quality, yet these adverse conditions may 
be followed by good conditions favourable to further growth anda 
restoration of quality. Finally, because it is a leaf no spraying is 
possible. To spray a whole tree would be too large a task and 


1 Tea ‘“‘ gardens’’ I take to be the language of China and Assam. Does it 
derive from the time when tea was grown by the villagers of China in little 
gardens ? 
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might leave deleterious matter on the leaf. Of course, when the 
tree is being pruned and out of use, this objection does not hold. 


4, Tue Trea Factory. 


Let us enter a South Indian or Ceylon tea factory and watch 
the sequence of operations. ° 

1. Withering.—The leaf on entering the factory is taken to 
lofts, where it is spread on tats, strips of hessian cloth on which 
the leaf is thinly spread. It remains here for a minimum period 
of eighteen hours, after which it is in a withered state. The 
required degree of wither is checked by one of the factory staff, 
and should be taken to a stage of approximately 58 per cent., 
42 per cent. of moisture being removed. In certain conditions of 
weather it is necessary to wither the leaf artificially by hot air. 
Modern atmospheric conditioning plant working automatically 
opens up great possibilities for the future. One thinks of the 
perfect control given by the “ humidifier ’’ in the modern cotton 
mill. 

2. Rolling and Breaking.—The leaf is collected and fed to a 
roller consisting of a large box-like arrangement with a brass 
table. About 350 lb. are taken on to a roller and rolled for three to 
five periods of about half an hour each. The object is to put a 
twist on the withered leaf and to break it up gently. The small 
leaf passing through the mesh is collected and taken away to a 
cool room to ferment. This is called “fine bulk.’’ The bigger 
bulk, which is carried off the end of the roll breaker, returns to 
the roller, where the process is repeated. This is called “ coarse 
bulk”? and goes also to the fermenting room. Over-rolling 
would reduce the leaf to a mush and break the fine tips. 

3. Fermenting.—In the fermenting room the leaf is evenly 
spread on a tray and exposed to air. The object is to improve the 
liquor and flavour of the tea under chemical action. It takes 
about three hours, and at a certain stage the leaf gives out a smell 
which informs the tea-maker that it is ready to be fired. If it 
were left for twenty-four hours, it would be ruined and the smell 
would be offensive. 

4, Firing.—The tea is now passed over revolving trays, drop- 
ping from one to the other. As it goes over the trays, hot air is 
passed continually through it. The object of firing is to make the 
tea black and crisp, and the process corresponds to the roasting 
of coffee. It is now quite black. Green tea comes from the same 
plant; but if green tea is required, the leaf is heated by steam to 
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a degree at which fermentation cannot occur and stays green in 
colour. 

5. Sifting and Packing.—On the next day the teas thus made 
are taken to another room on the ground floor, where they are 
sifted and cut and sorted into a series of evenly graded clean teas, 
the final products being classified thus: broken orange pekoe 
(B.O.P.), broken pekoe, pekoe, pekoe su, B.O.P. fannings, 
B.P. fannings, dust, fluff (this comes from the hairs on the tip of 
the leaf and, though formerly used as a dye, is now used only as 
manure). “Orange” pekoe is so named because of the bright 
golden pieces of tea, which are the buds of the bush. The Ozford 
English Dictionary says, under “ pekoe”’: “Chinese, from pek 
white + ho down. A superior kind of black tea, so called from 
the leaves being picked young with the down still on them.” 


5. Tut TEA PLANTATION. 


We step now outside the factory to inspect the factory from 
without and the estate itself. 

The factory, with its roof and walls of corrugated iron, painted 
brick-red or left plain, has a basement of brick and mud and 
cement floors, and it is built on steel framework panelled with 
wood. It is not so gaunt as a grain elevator in Canada, and its 
background is always pleasing. It will be a little way inside the 
limits of the estate, and usually near the bottom of it, and it is 
reached by a winding road. Near-by are the superintendent’s 
bungalow, the coolie lines and a store. The chug of the engine is 
audible some distance away. 

Where, as in tea- or butter-making, the raw material is pro- 
cessed close to its place of growth, the conveyance of the raw 
material to the factory is economically important. There are 
five different ways in which the tea leaf may come to the factory : 
(1) the whole way in baskets on the heads of the girls, to be weighed 
at the factory door; (2) on the bullock with side bags, which is 
now out of date; (3) in the bullock cart; (4) on the wire shoot, 
using gravity, with overhead carriages, resembling the apparatus 
on which cheese is slung in the Alps; (5) in the motor truck. 
The truck is now ousting the bullock cart and represents the best 
modern practice. The tea is weighed from the basket into the 
truck at the roadside, and the babies are fed at the same time ! 
Lorry leaf, because it comes so expeditiously, arrives in better 
condition. Similarly, the source of power for the operation of 
the factory is closely bound up with its neighbourhood. The 
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usual fuel is wood taken from the jungle, or stump wood from the 
estate itself, when it is being cleared. Wood fuel favours the 
dispersion of factories in such a way that each will have around it 
an adequate fuel supply. The wood is used in two forms: (1) 
as heated charcoal, made by estate labour, which gives off gas for 
the generation of power in an internal combustion engine; (2) 
as logs for firing the furnaces which heat the pipes through which 
air is taken into the drying machines. But in the Anamalais 
(South India) group of the English and Scottish Joint Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., three factories have been 
recently electrified to take power from the Pykara Dam, and in 
its Manantoddy group the possibilities of Cauvery water have 
been considered. Ceylon is rich in hydro-electric power, but very 
little has been developed. Any general adoption of hydro-electric 
power would be a force favouring the concentration of production 
at one or more central points in a group of estates. _ 

The work on the estate embraces three distinct tasks: (1) 
clearance and planting; (2) cultivation and soil conservation ; 
(3) the plucking of the leaf. 

(1) A planter must be an engineer, road-builder, technical 
agriculturist and labour manager allin one; and at the outset a 
labour force must be assembled which is ready to turn its hand to 
every task that is required. The area to be cleared is first of all 
surveyed for roads and levelled. The jungle wood is felled, dried 
and burnt; unburnt residue being cut up and reburnt. Large 
roots are taken out. Lines are then laid, normally north-south, 
and pitted for tea bushes. The estate is roaded, drained and 
planted. All this requires a period of about six months, from 
felling in October to planting in May, in readiness for the south- 
west monsoon. In the same interval protective trees are planted. 

The tea seed either is raised in a nursery and the plant lifted 
after eighteen months or more, or else after germination it is put 
in a basket in which it is shortly taken to its position in the field. 
It is then left to grow for a period (during which the planted area 
is weeded, dug and cleaned), and after a light pruning yields tea. 
Whether it is nursery or basket plant, the interval between 
planting in the field and coming into bearing may be reckoned at 
24 to 43 years, according to climate and elevation. Thence- 
forward the trees are pruned on a two- to three-year cycle: the 
object of pruning being to control the tree and get an even spread 
of leaves. It is a serious operation, to which only healthy trees 
respond properly. Bushes in use are 3 to 4 ft. high, but left wild 
they would grow to a height of 29 to 30 ft. or more, and would 
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have small white flowers all over them at blossom time. It is 
interesting to remember that in New Zealand in spring the white 
flower of the manuka shows up prominently. It is called the tea 
tree because the earlier settlers made a drink resembling tea from 
it, and it is sometimes spelt incorrectly ‘ti’ tree, as though it 
were a Maori word. 

(2) An estate in bearing is cultivated each year as well as 
pruned periodically. Growth is permitted during the wet season 
to resist erosion, but after the rains must be cleared. The digging 
is done with a four-pronged fork, and its purpose is to turn and 
aerate the soil, bury weeds and absorb water. (In parts of South 
India the division of labour is carried to the point at which two 
men work one spade, one man inserting and raising the spade, 
and another jerking the contents to one side by means of a small 
cord attached to the neck of the spade.) In pruning the branches 
are cut away and stacked in rows, and, when the foliage has 
dropped, they are removed for firewood or manure. The leaves 
themselves are scraped into heaps and forked in with the help of 
the worker’s feet above the bushes. Compost manure is humus 
made from the waste products of agriculture such as leaves, 
sweepings and cattle dung. Heaped rubbish engenders great heat, 
takes up nitrogen and kills lice. It is finally dug into the soil 
between the bushes, say five tons to the acre. The value of this 
organic manure is now generally recognised, and it is customary to 
apply it with a chemical concentrate such as bone meal and potash. 

Though tea is the only plant on the estate grown to yield a 
cash return, yet there are other trees planted on it to help the tea 
tree by way of protection and nourishment. The most common 
shade tree is the tall grey Grevillea robusta, commonly called the 
silver oak. The stouter Albizzia yields good wood as well as 
shade. The Dadap is a quick-growing nitrogenous shrub, which 
is lopped for its leafage. In Ceylon a common catch crop is the 
yellow-flowered Crotolaria, which is cut down and forked in. 
The deciduous leaves of the Grevillea, when they lie on the ground, 
protect the soil from the baking effects of the sun and act as a 
mulch, preventing soil washing. 

There is thus on the estate, even when cleared, a continuous 
programme of cultivation, which is done by male labour. Any 
slackening of cultivation is punished by attacks from couch grass, 
allock, lantana and other noxious weeds. These have to be 
eradicated by continuous forking and burning, after which it is 
possible to re-establish high-shade, medium-shade and green 
nitrogenous plants. 
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(3) Tea-plucking falls into two parts. The first plucking is on 
the young trees to bring them to a level, and it is done three times 
over. Then comes the regular plucking once every week or ten 
days or more until the tree is rested for pruning—provided of 
course that, as in Ceylon, all-year picking is possible. Only the 
tips of the bush (“‘ two leaves and the bud’’) are picked. The 
small tap leaf (which is about the size of one’s little finger), to- 
gether with one leaf above that, is left on the bush, and only 
the tender leaves at the top are taken for manufacture. Inside 
these leaves rests the orange-coloured bud. The lower leaves 
would be too coarse and bitter; they are not left because of any 
scheme of restriction. 

Plucking is done by women under the supervision of a maistry 
or foreman, and is the crucial operation on which the wage economy 
of the plantation rests. It corresponds to the shearing of sheep, 
the harvesting of wheat, and the stripping of cotton. Shearing is 
done once a year by itinerant shearers using machine clippers, 
harvesting by the aid of the harvester which both strips (or cuts) 
and thrashes, cotton-picking either by hand or by the mechanical 
stripper. But there is no machine for tea-picking, and for techni- 
cal reasons there is never likely to be one. If there were, it would 
upset the balance of the labour force. For the men workers and 
women workers with their families live and work on the estate. 


6. OptrimuM SIZE AND THE AGENCY SYSTEM. 


What is the optimum size of the tea plantation? The figure 
generally given for a mature estate is 500 acres. In East Africa, 
where tea-planting is new, there is no restriction of export as such, 
but a recent arrangement ! provides that planters with 100 acres 
and upwards shall be allowed to expand to 500 acres, which is 
conceived of as the working optimum. In India and Ceylon it was 
determined historically by the capacity of the individual planter 
in pre-motor days to finance and supervise the development of 
the estate, its cultivation and working and the treatment of its 
product in the factory on the estate. With primitive roads and 
bullock carts the daily delivery of the leaf made an estate of much 
over 500 acres impracticable; and many private estates lacking 
finance would remain smaller than this. But the days of the 
proprietary planter are over, and now one meets not with planter 
owners but salaried superintendents—one superintendent to each 
estate. Moreover, several estates, say two, three or four, are 


1 Report of the International Tea Committee, 1934-35, p. 7. 
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grouped together to form a “ group” with a group manager. 
The latter superintends the other estates on his group and in 
addition manages one estate directly. A large company will have 
a number of groups in different districts. 

Normally the position still is one estate, one tea factory, but 
not always. There is a growing tendency for the factory to be 
enlarged, so that it can take the produce of several estates. For 
example, recently in the Sheikalmudi (Anamalais) group of the 
English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society in 
South India, four estates have been feeding one factory, and the 
two factories thereby put out of action are kept as standbys for 
use in the rush season. From the estate superintendent’s point 
of view this development may be unwelcome. As one of them 
(not in this group) said to me, ‘‘ You will have no end of complaints 
about the quality of your tea if you do not make your own leaf.” 
Mechanical transport and electrical operation indicate a figure 
closer to 800 than to 500 acres as the optimum size of a single 
estate in the future. 

As the result of evolution there are four different types of 
plantation to-day. 

1. The Proprietary Planter—He is almost extinct. The man 
who is called a planter is in fact a salaried superintendent. In 
1909-10 perhaps 30 per cent. of the planters were proprietary 
planters (except in the coco-nut plantations, which have always 
been either a village or a company enterprise). But to-day it is 
rare to meet one. 

2. The Small Companies.—These, with their agents at the coast, 
are the most representative type of plantation in Ceylon to-day. 
They have their London shareholders and directors and their 
agents in Ceylon, and they may employ the services of visiting 
agents to report on the condition of the estate from time to time. 
I visited the estates of two such companies: the Nayabedde 
Estate Company, Ltd., at Passara, Ceylon, and the Dimbula 
Valley Tea Company Ltd., at Bearwell, Ceylon. 

3. The Large Companies.—Examples are the Ceylon Tea 
Plantations, Ltd., which acts as its own agent, and the Anglo- 
Ceylon and General Estates, Ltd. These large companies 
produce rubber and coco-nut as well as tea, thus diversifying their 
interests. The Ceylon Tea Planations Company has the following 
acreage in bearing: tea, 9456; rubber, 5193; coco-nut, 2414 
acres. Its profits for 1935 were £54,000, dividend 10 per cent., 
by comparison with the prosperous days of the 1920’s, when— 
e.g. 1925—profits were £332,000 and dividend 60 per cent. 
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4, The Consumer Companies.—These companies have in Great 
Britain their own wholesale and retail organisations for the disposal 
of tea, and they operate estates from which they derive a portion 
of their supplies. Such are Lipton, Brooke Bond, and the English 
and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

The small companies above mentioned could hardly exist in 
their present small form if they were not commercially integrated 
by the great coastal agencies. These agents play a dominant 
part in the commercial and industrial life of the East. The 
evolution of their contact with plantation agriculture may be 
studied in the indigo industry. ‘‘ They [the Calcutta agency 
houses of the 1830’s] also became Calcutta agents for the planta- 
tions and received commissions on purchases and various other 
transactions, including 2 per cent. on all sales. Mortgages were 
taken on the property, but the risks were great. The investments 
in buildings and land were not nearly so substantial as the outlays 
for advances to cultivators.” 1 And there is a strong-analogy in 
the stock and station agents of Australia and New Zealand, like 
Dalgety, Goldsbrough Mort and the New Zealand Loan and 
Mercantile Agency, which have served as the financial spine of the 
pastoral industry in those parts. The agents’ functions are very 
miscellaneous. They act as shipping agents, as import agents 
and as export agents. Some of them are almost exclusively 
connected with plantation produce, and in particular with tea. 
A large agency firm will be agent for perhaps forty or fifty planta- 
tions, they may have a financial interest in them, and though not 
technically the managers of the estate they may be virtually so. 
They supply their estates with planters’ requirements and they 
handle the produce of the estates, selling it at the auctions in 
Colombo or sending it to London for auction there. At the 
auction they are present both as buyers and sellers, and if the lot 
of tea on offer comes from one of their own estates and they want 
it for a customer, other buyers (I was told) do not bid against them. 
Leading agencies are: Harrison and Crossfield, James Finlay & 
Co. of Calcutta, Carson’s of Colombo, George Steuart & Co. of 
Colombo. The managing agency is applied in India to factory 
industry also. But whereas in factory industry the commission 
is usually paid on a profits basis, in plantation industry it is paid 
on a quantity basis, calculated on purchases, shipments or sales. 
Its penetration is, therefore, less complete here: the agents 
manage the plantation in an indirect fashion only. 


1D. H. Buchanan, Development of Capitalistic Enterprise in India (1934), 
p. 37. 
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The English and Scottish Co-operative does not employ 
agents. It started on the coast as a merchant and then pushed 
inland to own and manage tea estates, the produce of which it 
despatches to the English and Scottish Wholesale Societies, who 
jointly own it, in Great Britain. It procured its estates by the 
purchase both of planted and unplanted land. The nucleus of its 
South Indian properties was bought by Sir Fairless Barber, who 
later became the general manager. In Ceylon it sent its com- 
mercial manager from the Colombo depot to take charge of its 
estates when it acquired them there. Being structurally a buying 
agency which has pushed inland, the English and Scottish Co- 
operative has naturally followed other agents in developing an 
inward as well as an outward business. Not only does it supply 
its estates with requirements, but it also in Calicut does a general 
business of import, selling to wholesalers in the district. It sells 
where it can the products of the factories of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society itself, but except in proprietary lines this has 
not been easy to develop owing to Japanese competition. A 
similar attempt with somewhat similar results has attended the 
efforts of the Co-operative Wholesale Society to develop a recipro- 
cal trade between itself and the dairy farmers of New Zealand. 


7. LABouR CONDITIONS. 


Where tea is grown in hilly regions or in an area that has 
hitherto been jungle, the problem of labour is in the first instance 
one of recruitment from a distance. It is a special case of that 
larger problem which we call migration. Migration is of two 
kinds: from village life in one country to village life in another, 
and from village life to town life inside the same country. Estate 
labour migration comes midway between the two. It is migration 
from one rural existence to another, but the discipline of the 
estate is not far removed from that of the urban factory. How- 
ever, unlike many factories, the plantation requires the whole 
labour force of the family, the terrain is rural and the environment 
is pleasant. ‘There is thus in plantation labour no marked hostility 
to the employment as such. The workers are not thinking the 
whole time of the village at home to which they will return when 
they have made enough money. In time the plantation becomes 
their home, and the return to their own country is a holiday away 
from home rather than an escape to it. 

The problem of recruitment differs according to the area. 
First, North India. In the Darjeeling area much of the land is 


ee 
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too high for the plains people, and the labour is derived from the 
voluntary migration of near-by hill peoples from Nepal and 
Sikkim. Many of these workers have lived on the estate since 
birth.t Assam was the difficult district to settle. Seventy years 
ago it was uncultivated, and nearly uninhabited, jungle. It was 
a rude and insecure region close to the frontier of India. In the 
nineteenth century planters had to obtain and hold their labour 
by a system which had many harsh features init. It was virtually 
a system of indentured labour withsevere penal contracts attached. 
Recruitment was prohibited in certain districts outside Assam— 
for example, in parts of the United Provinces—and the planters 
obtained their main labour from primitive tribes people of the 
Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur by methods which degenerated 
at times into a system approaching to slavery. Even before the 
war this was greatly changed. The penal contract had been 
modified, and propagandaandadvertisement by recruiting agencies 
forbidden. There has, however, to be some method of recruit- 
ment, and, in the absence of organised agents on the one hand or a 
Government system of labour exchanges on the other, there grew 
up a highly expensive system of informal recruiting by the fore- 
men of the estate, themselves ex-workers. Under this system 
it cost before the war Rs.200 to Rs.500 to recruit one labourer, 
and in 1930 Rs.150. The foreman (sardar) abused his position. 
About one-half of them did not recruit a soul, and about one-third 
did not even return themselves, according to the Royal Com- 
mission in 1931. Moreover, it became customary to make every- 
one who was returning home a sardar, because that was the simplest 
means of assisting his return. ‘It is only in the case of Assam 
that neither the employer nor anyone else can assist the labourer 
who is willing to migrate except by the expensive and cumbersome 
expedient of sending down a garden sardar to sponsor the recruit.’’” 
The Commission therefore recommended that a recruiting body 
representing Indian as well as European planters should be allowed 
to open recruiting depots, and that assisted recruits should not be 
forwarded except through these depots; while, to protect the 
workers on arrival, a Protector of Immigrants with powers to 
work inside Assam should be appointed. The problem is likely 
to diminish; for it is computed that over 600,000 ex-garden 
labourers were settled on Government land in Assam in 1921, the 
total number of foreigners in the province attributable to the 


1 The Dooars, a submontane tract to the south of Darjeeling, derive their 
labour from the same sources as Assam, but there has been no penal contract. 
2 Report of Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 70. 
No. 184.—vou. Xtvl. UU 
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tea industry being one and one-third million, i.e. one-sixth of all 
Assam. With tea restriction and the acclimatisation of foreign- 
born workers to Assam they will to an increasing degree find a 
place of retirement within Assam itself. 

The position in South India is rather different. The country is 
newer, and the problem of recruitment is easier because in Madras 
Province, and especially in Malabar, there is a great mass of 
labour seeking work. The existence of “ distressed” areas, 
where poverty was extreme and perennial, facilitated recruitment 
at the outset. The labour comes to the estates and returns to a 
near-by home once a year, for the tea year is a ten-month year 
and in the two idle months the workers go home. This is the in- 
land side of that great overseas movement which until recently 
took place year by year from the west coast of Madras to the rice 
fields of the Irrawaddy Delta in Burma. 

In Ceylon there are, from an agricultural standpoint, four 
distinct divisions of population: (1) the European commercial 
and planting community; (2) the native Sinhalese, who are the 
officials, the lawyers, and the ordinary agriculturists of the island, 
but though some Sinhalese are employed incidentally on the estate, 
they are rarely part of its labour force; (3) the old immigrants 
from South India, the Jaffna Tamils, who are also agriculturists— 
Jaffna being a rich agricultural district which, inter alia, grows 
tobacco for the South Indian market; (4) the estate labourers, 
also Tamils from India, who supply the labour force of the 
estates. It is estimated that in 1935 the estate population of men, 
women and children numbered 688,000, or one-ninth of the island 
population. The movement of labour is strictly controlled, and 
there are no abuses. They have paid in the past periodic visits 
to their old homes, but more and more the younger workers are 
coming to regard the estate where they work and perhaps were 
born as their home. 

I did not visit Assam, therefore I will draw my examples of 
wages and living conditions from South India and Ceylon. In 
South India the methods of wage payment (16 annas = R.1, 
1 anna = a penny) are as follows : 

A male worker earns 6 to 7 annas a day and is given a definite 
task of digging, etc., to perform in the working day. The women 
work by piece-rate, so much per pound of green leaf plucked. 
In the hot weather, when the crop is short, they may earn only 
2 to 3 annas a day, but in the flush season perhaps arupee. Under 
restriction the working week is a. five-day one, with no plucking 
on Saturday or Sunday. The earnings of the worker are not, 
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however, paid out each day or week, or even each month. They 
are credited to him or her on the worker’s check roll account and 
paid out as follows: each week to each man and woman 4 annas 
for the whole week (also 2 to each working child), this payment 
being called selvado, together with a ration of rice, say 11 annas’ 
worth per adult worker. During the season one or more advances 
will be made to enable the worker to pay off village debts or to 
incur some outlay, such as purchasing a marriage sari (dress). 
Finally, at the end of the season, the worker draws a lump sum 
in cash, being the balance of what is due to him after all deductions. 
This sum the workers take home with them, but it is said that 
many are already so greatly in debt to a near-by moneylender or 
trader that the lump sum earned is in their possession only for a 
moment. 

In Ceylon (100 cents = R.1, 6 cents = a penny) the system is 
different. First of all there is a legal basic rate, which is fully 
enforced. Secondly, payment of the whole wage due is made 
once a month, the standard rates being as follows : 


Cents a day. tg. a month. 
Man : ; : : : 80 11 
Wife ; ; ; : , aa 9 
Two children . : : . 380 14 
34 


Careful estimates of budgets have been compiled, to ensure 
that the wage rate is sufficient for reasonable subsistence. The 


monthly expenditure is calculated as follows : 
Rs. Cents. 


Rice 1 bushel at current rates for the man 4 40 
oe) 3 ” 29 ” ” ” wife . . 3 30 

» a ae ‘ ,, 2 working 
children . ; F ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 4 40 
12 10 


A further sum of Rs. 7.50 is allowed for other grains, such as 
gram, dhal (a pea), and soya beans. Thus the family bill for the 
main foodstuffs is about Rs.20 a month against a family income 
of Rs.34. ‘To this must be added expenditure on oddments such 
as chillies, spices, sugar. I inspected the edibles in several of the 
co-operative stores run by the planters on their estates, and they 
represented over half the total trade of the store. 

The remaining trade was in cooking vessels made of clay, 
and clothing, of which the chief items were saris (women’s dresses), 

uu2 
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vertis (men’s skirts), shirts, loin cloths, head cloths, and rain 
shawls with hood attached. The vertis and head clothing were 
the only products coming from Lancashire. The shirt is fre- 
quently native- or Indian-made, from homespun khaddar. But 
the bulk of the clothing is Japanese. When, in pursuance of the 
Ottawa agreement, textile quotas were imposed by proclamation 
on Japanese textile imports, as from July 31, 1934, the Japanese 
in part got round the quotas by sending in the finished article, 
which was not quota’ed, instead of piece goods. ‘‘ The imports 
of Japanese made-up apparel have intensified during the 
past three years. This development not only represents an 
increase of possibly 50 per cent. of the Japanese quota, 
but has also caused considerable hardship to the local tailoring 
community.” 1 I found a widespread condemnation of the textile 
quota. It came at a time when the earning power of the popula- 
tion had been heavily reduced by distress and disease, and it was 
forced by London on Colombo. But for the reduced cost of cloth- 
ing due to the Japanese imports, the real earnings of the working 
population of Ceylon and in particular those of the general 
agricultural population, whose returns vary with the price of 
their produce, would have fallen below subsistence level after 
1929. 
8. TEA CONTROL. 

It is customary to use the leading cash crop of a country as 
the source from which funds are derived for purposes common to 
the growers concerned; and in addition the Government may add 
in this way to general revenue. In the Canadian wheat pools 
expenses were met by deductions from growers’ receipts, and at 
any pool meeting or general agricultural conference it was frequent 
to hear suggestions that this or that desirable purpose could be 
thus financed. The planters of Ceylon have their Planters’ 
Association, to which the members subscribe on an acreage 
basis. But the tea planters in addition pay a number of export 
taxes or ‘‘ cesses.” They amounted in April 1936, per 100 lb. of 
tea exported, to the following : 


Rs. Cents. 
a. Customs duty (taken to general revenue) 2 00 
b. Medical wants on estates 0 15 
c. Tea research 0 14 
d. Tea propaganda . 0 75 
e. Tea control 0 ili 
3 15 


1 Extract from the Ceylon Customs Administration Report of 1935. 
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The restriction scheme is more properly called a regulation 
scheme; and it is concerned with the regulation of exports. In 
Ceylon it takes no account of domestic consumption, but in India 
it is accompanied at present by a gentleman’s agreement under 
which producers agree not to manufacture for sale in the domestic 
market more than a certain percentage (in 1936, 12 per cent.) of 
the estate’s basic crop. “It does, however, in both countries, 
provide for a prohibition of new planting, save in special cases, 
and then only up to 3 of 1 per cent. of the total area under tea. 
Replanting is limited to replanting on the same area which has 
been uprooted, and the nursery acreage may not be increased 
permanently. The scheme came into force on April 1, 1933. 
There was a precedent for it in the post-war scheme of rubber 
restriction known as the Stevenson Scheme. The latter eventually 
failed, because in addition to being rather greedy and very 
inelastic it did not include the Dutch East Indies, where an 
enormous impetus was given to new production, especially by 
native producers. But this time Holland herself took the lead; 
and the tea scheme of April 1, 1933, was followed by the new 
rubber scheme of June 1, 1934, Holland again being a member in 
respect of the Netherlands Indies. Inasmuch as the schemes in 
each country have the force of law, all producers must conform. 
Tea restriction has borne with exceptional severity on the activities 
of the English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society 
in South India. Since 1914 the English and Scottish Co-operative 
has added largely to its acreage, its policy being to produce as 
much as possible of its own consumption. What it already 
produces is a fraction only of this consumption. But now it 
cannot add to this except to a slight degree by the purchase of 
other producers’ export rights. 

Regulation was the final item in a long chapter of voluntary 
co-operation for other ends. The planters of Ceylon first came to 
co-operate closely with one another for the recruitment and 
regulation of labour and the organisation of medical services. 
Their next step was to co-operate for research. Before the war 
research was done in the Royal Botanical Gardens at Peradeniya, 
which in 1914 were transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
to serve as its technical nucleus. After the war the tea-planters 
began to feel that there was need of tea research by the planters 
themselves; for the Agricultural Department now desired to pay 
more attention than before to the ordinary village agriculture 
of the island. A tea research scheme accordingly was drawn up, 
supported and financed by the tea industry and established by 
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colonial ordinance. The institute was opened in 1926 and ac- 
quired its present habitation in 1929. This is the St. Coombs 
Estate. 

Research hitherto called upon to assist expansion is now help- 
ing the difficult task of restriction. The supply of tea is not a 
tap that can be turned off and on at will. The produce cannot be 
left like tin or copper to lie in the ground until the market is 
better. But restriction being a fact, it must be carried through 
with the least financial and technical damage. A large company 
with numerous estates, some on high and some on low land, is in 
the better position. It will consider whether it is not better to 
close up one estate and put it down to ‘‘ care and maintenance,” 
allowing the other estates to work to capacity. A small company 
has less scope for this kind of rationalisation. It must decide 
whether it will (a) buy export coupons from others, so as to produce 
as much as before; (b) export only the higher grades of tea, putting 
the lower grades on the home market; (c) restrict production to 
its quota by discarding the poorer fields. But the home market 
is a small one and crowded with native small-holders, who are in 
the same case; while cutting out particular fields may bring a 
small company down to a production level which is well below 
the technical optimum. Therefore the Institute is engaged in 
working out the kind of reduction which is least harmful technically 
for estates in different situations. 

The Export Control regulations are as follows :— 

The International Tea Agreement fixes for each country a 
standard output. ‘‘ The standard upon which regulation is based 
shall be fixed on the maximum exports of tea from each producing 
country reached in any of the three years 1929, 1930 and 1931.” 
For each crop year the international committee sets a regulation 
figure, which so far has been at the following rates: 1933-34, 
85 per cent. of standard exports; 1934-35, 874 per cent. of stand- 
ard exports; 1935-36, 824 per cent. of standard exports. The 
reduction in 1934-35 was at the request of the tea trade, but it 
proved excessive and therefore the rate was raised by 5 points 
for the ensuing year. 

It is the task of each country to assign to its own producers 
their individual share in the country’s quota. Thus in Ceylon 
each estate is given export coupons for a certain quantity of tea - 
based on past production as shown by the estate books. Native 
small-holders are allowed so many coupons per acre, inasmuch 
as they had no books showing their poundage. As the industry 
consisted in the main of companies possessing statistical records, 
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the control scheme escaped the inaccuracies and “ overstate- 
ments ”’ (for which it may or may not be possible to work out a 
“ coefficient of mendacity ”), which obstructed the initial opera- 
tions of production control in the tobacco industry of the United 
States.1 The coupon is a quantity and not a quality coupon. 
The owner may export so many pounds’ weight of tea, not so 
much rupees’ worth of value; and pro tanto the scheme favours 
quality production. But this has been neutralised by the recent 
increase of 2d. per lb. in the British import duty, which is expected 
to prejudice quality production by diverting British consumers 
to cheaper teas. In point of fact it is very customary for the 
small-holders to sell all their export rights, leaving their holding 
idle. There is a regular market for export coupons, as in the 
parallel rubber scheme. 

On Monday, March 16, 1936, I attended the tea auction at 
Colombo. The great majority of the tea is sold with export 
rights attached; and prices ranged, according to quality, from 
about 60 cents per lb. upwards, but at the end of the auction some 
parcels of native tea were sold without export rights, and the prices 
were in the neighbourhood of 20 to 30 cents. This would be for 
tea of a lower quality than that which is exported. To give 
elasticity to the scheme it is allowable for a country or a company 
to carry over its quota from one crop year to the next. 

The international authority is the International Tea Committee. 
From its two Reports, 1933-34 and 1934-35, it appears that the 
scheme has worked well and with but few changes. When 
nations mean a thing to work, there is no insuperable difficulty 
to international agreement. Loopholes have been stopped up. 
The Report of 1934-35 (pp. 16, 17) draws attention to the steps 
which have had to be taken to prevent tea smuggling across the 
overland frontier of India. Ceylon administers both the tea and 
rubber schemes in a single office under a single head, though in 
separate departments. The office is not a part of the Govern- 
ment secretariat, and is close to the harbour for the convenience 
of merchants. There has recently been introduced in Ceylon a 
coco-nut board, but this is not part of an export control scheme 
and there is no question of coupons. It is regulated by ordinance 
and has a central sales room for the display of coco-nut products ; 
and its work is confined to the stimulation of the sale of these 
products at home and abroad and to the general encouragement 
of the coco-nut industry. The tea and rubber schemes, being 


1 Cf. H. B. Rowe, Tobacco under the A.A.A. (Brookings Institution), 1935, 
pp. 164-181. 
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international agreements, have a definite duration—tea to March 
1938 and rubber to December 1938. 

The reports of the International Tea Committee indicate 
satisfaction with results achieved to date. But the Committee is 
concerned with the danger of a decrease in consumption and has 
therefore instituted propaganda designed to expand the market. 
One small evidence of this is the shop on Colombo pier, where 
couponed tea can be purchased by passengers. Another is seen 
in the advertisement lighting along and around Colombo harbour. 
More serious is the campaign which has been launched in the 
United States to increase consumption there. 

The British Empire is easily the largest producer of tea. 
Taking the figures for 1933-34, gross world exports amounted to 
800 million lb.; from regulated countries 650 millions, from other 
countries (mainly China and Japan) 150 millions. Of the 650 
million lb. 520 came from India and Ceylon, the proportionate 
export of the regulated countries being roughly India 4, Ceylon 2, 
the Netherlands East Indies 14. In rubber the British Empire is 
again the leading producer, though the contribution of India and 
Ceylon is trifling. The basic export quota of 1935 was for the 
whole world 1-1 million tons, of which Malaya was given 538,000, 
Netherlands Indies 400,000, Ceylon 79,000 tons. The Dutch 
have managed the control of native production by a heavy export 
duty on native rubber, which is now being replaced by export 
licences such as are required from the European planters. It 
must be remembered that in Sumatra, the leading producer of 
Netherlands Indies, much British and American capital is engaged. 

In consumption of tea the British Empire again leads, for the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions consume respectively 430 ++ 
110 = 540, out of 860 million lb. consumed in 1933-34. But in 
consumption of rubber the position is different. A foreign non- 
producing country, the United States, consumes far more than the 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS IN 1934 AND 1935 


THE present article contains the detailed results of a survey 
of British Overseas Investments for the year 1934. At the same 
time provisional figures are also given for the year 1935. 

I am happy to repeat my annual tribute to the valuable 
assistance afforded to me by the London Banks and Issuing 
Houses, and by the industrial and commercial companies in this 
country and abroad. 

The year 1934 was notable for monetary and other changes 
which had appreciable effect both on the income obtained 
from oversea investments and on the character of capital move- 
ments as reflected by purchases and sales of international securi- 
ties. Early in the year the return of America to the gold stand- 
ard, with the dollar at 59-06 per cent. of its former gold parity, 
signalled the end of a policy which had for its object the raising 
of the price-level, and thereby reduction of the burden of debt. 
In consequence, the London price of gold had risen by February 
to 140s. per oz., compared with an average price of 137s. 6d. per 
oz. during 1933. 








Wholesale Prices. 

| 1983. 1934. | 1935. 
United States _ * 3a 17 | 839 
United Kingdom . ; ; ; 75-0 77-1 77:8 
India . : : ; : ; 61-7 63-1 64:5 
France. : : : 63-6 60-0 | 54-0 
Holland . 63-1 63-2 61-7 
Switzerland . A | 64:5 63-6 | 63-6 








Wholesale prices, the trend of which has a vital influence on 
the income from Britain’s oversea investments, were affected 
in different ways in different countries. In the United States 
prices rose visibly, but not to the same extent as the dollar de- 
preciated; in the United Kingdom, the Dominions and other 
countries on the “ sterling standard,” prices rose only slightly. 

Trade between countries which had linked their currencies 
to sterling continued to improve, while domestic recovery, which 
had received a slight setback in the second half of 1933, resumed 
the upward trend which had already been apparent earlier in 
that year. The upward movement in Wall Street caused con- 
siderable foreign buying of American securities, and British 
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holdings of such securities, which had declined appreciably in the 
preceding years, showed a marked rise in 1934. On the other 
hand, the deflationary measures taken by countries attempting 
to defend the gold standard—wage cuts, economy decrees, import 
restrictions and the like—were clearly exerting a considerable 
effect in impeding the progress of world recovery. Large arrears 
on account of exports began to accumulate, and attempts to 
increase payments in respect of loans in partial default were 
on balance counteracted by reduced payments on other loans. 

Nevertheless, apart from the substantial increase in gold- 
mining profits and the benefit directly accruing therefrom to 
British investors, the rise in the price of gold resulting from the 
depreciation of the pound and the dollar has been a potent factor 
in aiding world recovery, the influence of which may in the long 
run prove to have been considerably under-estimated. For 
not only has the stimulus to gold production of the high price 
of gold directly aided internal recovery in countries like South 
Africa, Australia and Canada, but it has also helped other 
gold-producing countries in South America in financing their 
import requirements. Moreover, the rise in the price of gold 
has laid the basis for an expansion in credit which will permit 
a considerably larger measure of world recovery, and will be 
adequate to finance an indefinite increase in world trade. 

We turn now to the main subject matter of our investigation. 


Dominion, Colonial and Foreign Public Loans. 
It is not often appreciated that the amount of foreign and 
Empire sterling loans held outside the United Kingdom is of 
considerable dimensions. 


United Kingdom and Foreign Holdings + of Dominion, Colonial and 
Foreign Public Sterling Loans (as at December 31st, 1934). 





United 


| 
| Kingdom. | Foreign. 





(Per cent.) | (Per cent.) 
Dominion and Provincial Governments 90-7 9-3 


Dominion and Colonial Municipalities . ; ; 87-2 12-8 
Foreign Government . : ‘ : . ; 58-0 42-0 
Foreign Municipalities ; ; : : : 71-1 28-9 








1 The percentages in this table relate in fact to the interest paid in London, 
tax deducted and free of tax respectively. They may, however, be taken as an 
approximation to the respective proportions of these loans held in the United 
Kingdom and abroad. 
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It is known, of course, that the low prices of foreign bonds 
in recent years have enabled foreigners to buy back their bonds 
advantageously, and foreign Governments themselves have not 
been averse to repurchasing such bonds, in some cases even where 
interest payments have been in partial or complete default. 
This, however, is not the only reason for the high percentage of 
sterling loans held abroad. In pre-War years the practice of 
issuing large blocks of sterling foreign loans abroad, notably in 
Paris, Amsterdam and Berlin, was not unusual, Brazilian and 
Chinese bonds being good examples of issues of which the pro- 
portion held abroad is conspicuously high in consequence. The 
oversea holding of 9-3 per cent. of Empire Government loans 
and 12-8 per cent. of Municipal loans is explained by the fact that 
these loans are a favourite medium for investment of sinking 
funds held against internal loans by public and local authorities 
in the Dominions. In view of the noticeable tendency for 
Dominion Governments to replace sterling by internal loans as 
a result of the increasing foreign exchange reserves acquired by 
their Central Banks, a gradual rise of the percentage of Dominion 
loans held overseas may be anticipated in the future. 

The figures in the table below and in subsequent tables, in 
so far as they refer to British capital invested overseas, relate 
to United Kingdom holdings only. 


British Capital Invested in Oversea Government and Municipal 
Loans : Income Derived and Sums Repaid. (000s) 


























1934. 1933. 

Nominal Repay- Nominal | Repay- 
Capital. Income. ment. Capital. | Income. ment. 

Dominion and Colonial | 
Governments £1,078,900 | £45,074 £13,222 £1,061,300 | £45,137 £37,122 

Dominion and Colonial Muni- | 
cipalities . : 84,200 4,016 1,835 85,800 4,001 1,490 
Foreign Governments . . 303,600 11,036 7,468 298,800 | 10,762 10,209 
Foreign Municipalities . | 32,500 1,003 645 33,700 | 1,226 571 
Total . . « | £1,499,200 | £61,129 | £23,170 | £1,479,600 | £61,126 | £49,392 





Total income obtained from investments in Public loans in 
1934 at £61-1 million was practically unchanged from that 
of the previous year despite the increase in the total nominal 
amount held in the United Kingdom. This was due to a com- 


1 Incidentally, since the interest on such bonds is generally payable both in 
London and other centres abroad at the option of the holder, the proportion of 
interest paid in London tends to rise on currency scares abroad. 
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bination of causes, the chief of which was the conversion of 
Dominion, and particularly Australian loans, to a lower rate of 
interest. Foreign Government bonds produced a slightly larger 
income owing to increased payments and the partial resumption 
of interest payments on defaulting bonds, notably Brazil and 
Greece, but this increase would have been greater had not pay- 
ments in certain other directions been reduced, as in the case of 
Hungary, while the reduction of cash interest on German bonds 
was responsible for an appreciable decline in the income obtained 
from foreign Municipal loans. Over the whole group of public 
loans the rate of interest actually received was slightly lower, 
at 4-08 per cent. in 1934, as against 4-13 per cent. in 1933. The 
stability of the income obtained from investments in foreign 
Public loans is noteworthy. 


1929 ; ‘ . £64-7 million 
1930 ‘ : ; . 64-7 ae 
1931 3 3 ‘ > 4659 
1932 , ‘ : > @ea- .,, 
1933 : ‘ : : 61-1 3 
1934 a , , - Gk ae 


Despite depression and widespread default on foreign bonds, 
income from this source did not decline by more than 7-3 per 
cent. in any subsequent year from the high level it reached in 
1931. As an interesting comparison it is worth noting that 
income obtained from variable dividend securities was at its lowest 
level in 1933, and was only 45-5 per cent. of the corresponding 
figure in 1929. The stability of the income derived from invest- 
ment in oversea Public loans arises, of course, from the fact that 
the preponderant part of these investments consists of loans 
to Dominion Governments and Municipalities. 


British Investment in Empire and Foreign Loans 








CAPITAL, 

Empire Foreign Total Ratio of Foreign 

Loans. Loans. pied Loans to Total. 

(£000.) (£000.) (£000.) (Per cent.) 
1928. ‘ 1,036,000 364,000 1,400,000 26-0 
1929. . 1,061,000 351,000 1,412,000 24-9 
1930. ; 1,080,000 357,000 1,437,000 24-9 
1931. ; 1,104,000 337,000 1,441,000 23-4 
1932. : 1,109,000 323,000 1,432,000 22-6 
1933. : 1,147,000 333,000 1,480,000 22-5 
1934. : 1,163,000 336,000 1,499,000 22-4 
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INCOME. 
. , Ratio of Income 
_— cp Total. | from Foreign 
. - | Loans to Total. 
(£000.) (£000.) |  (£000.) | (Per cent.) 
1928. ‘ 43,820 18,076 61,896 29-2 
1929. : 46,416 18,245 64,661 28-2 
1930. . 46,878 17,798 64,676 27-5 
1931. 2 48,405 17,515 65,920 26-6 
1932. . 48,919 13,458 62,377 21-6 
1933. -| 49,138 11,988 61,126 19-6 
1934. : | 49,090 12,039 61,129 19-7 





Income from Empire loans has expanded steadily with the 
growth of investment in the Dominions, even through the de- 
pression years. While British investments in foreign loans 
declined from 26-0 per cent. in 1928 to 22-4 per cent. in 1934 
of the total British capital invested in oversea Government and 
Municipal loans, the income obtained fell much more sharply, 
owing to default, from 29-2 per cent. of the total in T928 to 19-6 
per cent. of the total in 1933, although the percentage was a shade 
higher in 1934. Interest received on Empire loans in 1934 was 
4-2 per cent. of the nominal capital, compared with 3-6 per cent. 
on Foreign loans. 

In order to bring the subject-matter of this section up to 
date, the results of a preliminary examination of remittances 
in 1935 are here summarised. Income from Dominion loans 
showed a further decline during 1935, partly because of a net 
reduction in the capital outstanding through maturity and 
sinking-fund repayments, but chiefly as a result of the heavy 
conversions carried out by Dominion Governments in 1934 and 
1935. On the other hand, partial interest payments on foreign 
loans, such as Brazilian and Greek loans, were increased, while 
there were isolated instances of resumption of interest payments 
on loans previously in complete default. These increased 
remittances were only partially offset by the suspension of cash 
payments on German loans (other than Dawes and Young Loans), 
which were effected instead in funding bonds. On balance, the 
total income obtained in 1935 from British investments in over- 
sea Government and Municipal loans appears to have declined 
by slightly more than £0-5 million from the previous year, and 
the figure for 1935 may be provisionally estimated at £60-5 million. 

It is highly probable that in the absence of a major cataclysm 
this income will remain almost stationary during the next few 
years. Foreign bond income seems unlikely to suffer further 
serious default, while the gradual improvement in the position of 
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debtor countries is more likely to move it in an upward direction. 
Conversion of Dominion loans to lower rates of interest, which 
had an appreciable effect in reducing income during the past few 
years, has already proceeded to a point which renders the possi- 
bility of further substantial progress in this direction unlikely. 
On the other hand, as has already been pointed out, accumula- 
tions of foreign exchange by Dominion Central Banks may give 
an impetus to the replacement of Dominion external loans by 
internal loans. An expansion of income from investments in 
oversea Public loans depends almost entirely on the volume of 
new issues on the London market during the coming years. 
But, for the next few years, at any rate, new oversea issues 
on the London market cannot be expected to do more than keep 
pace with the annual repayment of oversea loans through sinking- 
fund, maturity and other forms of redemption. 


We next proceed to examine how British commercial invest- 
ments abroad fared during 1934 and 1935. In order to facilitate 


United Kingdom Capital invested in British Companies operating, 
abroad; Dividends and Interest received and Capital Repaid. 
SHARE CAPITAL. 

















(£000.) 
1933. 1934. 

sarc Pee 

Nominal | pividends.| Nominal | pividends. 
Dominion and Colonial Rails . 1,600 —- 1,600 7 
Indian Rails . ‘ 20,900 1,800 21,700 1,618 
Indian Railway Annuities : — — — — 
U.S. Rails. : 800 42 800 26 
Foreign Rails : . 6 221,200 1,619 219,000 1,845 
Banks . : : : ‘ 26,300 2,080 28,600 1,742 
Breweries a ‘ . ‘ 4,700 396 5,900 340 
Canals and Docks . 3 : 1,400 _— 500 _ 
Commercial and Industrial ‘ 65,400 2,220 62,100 1,500 
Electric Light and Power 8,200 597 10,200 670 
Financial, Land and Investment 86,200 1,268 90,500 1,662 
Gas A : 11,800 1,275 9,200 833 
Iron, Coal and Steel 3 ‘ 6,700 115 6,100 42 
Mines . : 5 : F 80,300 2,905 99,100 4,443 
Nitrates : i ; r 3,400 = 7,800 — 
Oil - ‘ ‘ , , 108,600 11,125 108,900 11,400 
Rubber . ; ‘ ‘. , 81,500 269 83,000 1,932 
Shipping : : . 11,800 540 7,400 159 
Tea and Coffee ‘ . : 38,600 1,429 39,500 2,509 
Telegraphs . , ‘ . 24,000 1,192 21,000 1,093 
Tramways. . : : 15,500 349 13,900 430 
Waterworks . ‘ P : 4,600 229 3,500 195 

823,500 29,450 840,300 32,446 
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Loan CAPITAL. 





























(£000.) 
1933. 1934. 
ae ae | 
Nominal Repay-| Nominal | Repay- 
Amount. Interest. rite Amount, Interest. ae 
Dominion and Colonial R | 
Rails 3 ‘ 5 27,100 822 919 27,600 1,498 | 106 
Indian Rails . | 44,400} 1,625 —_ 43,500 1,657 | 337 
Indian Railway Annui- | | 
ties. - : 23,100 1,225 | 1,203 23,000 1,200 1,230 
U.S. Rails . , ; 800 32 — 800 | S| 
Foreign Rails ‘ . | 175,200] 4,406 65 | 178,000! 4,626 | 202 
Breweries . ‘ : 800 34 —_— 1,000 47 | 92 
Canals and Docks F 2,300 128 — 2,300 174 | — 
Commercial and Indus- | 
trial . .  . | 20,600 788 | 3,250 | 17,200) 572 | 1,010 
Electric Light and | 
Power. ; ? 7,000 283 70 9,000 | 378 | 514 
Financial, Land and | 
Investment . ; 26,600 930 327 34,000; 1,110 339 
Gas . : ; ; 2,000 93 46 1,800 | 87 | 27 
Iron, Coal and Steel . 2,200 66 — 1,600 ~ 61 ae 
Mines. ; ; , 6,300 305 620 7,900 401 | 774 
Nitrates. ‘ : 1,700 -- — 1,400 a — 
Oil. R P ; 12,100 638 279 2,100 75 8,300 
Rubber ; ‘ ‘5 5,600 174 — 4,400 209 204 
Shipping . . : 5,600 197 697 5,600 194 84 
Tea and Coffee . : 2,400 101 4 2,200 83 31 
Telegraphs . ; ‘ 4,300 175 2 4,300 | 176 2 
Tramways . i i 15,300 344 310 17,900 | 383 18 
Waterworks ‘ ‘ 1,900 82 3 2,200 | 105 12 
Total F . | 387,300 | 12,448 | 7,795 387,800 | 13,068 | 13,282 
| 











analysis, the procedure followed in former articles, namely of 
dividing these investments into two classes, viz.—(a) Investments 
in British registered companies operating abroad; (b) Invest- 
ments in foreign registered companies—is again adopted. 
Naturally the income derived from these investments is more 
variable than that obtained from those examined in the previous 
section, since it depends more directly on the level of economic 
activity, and in particular on commodity prices. Although 
world trade in terms of gold registered a further decline in 1934, 
and only a slight increase in 1935, the increase in production 
and trade and the rise in commodity prices within the sterling 
area were responsible for an impressive recovery in the income 
obtained from British commercial investments overseas. 

A detailed examination of the table shows that, except in 
the case of Mines, the additional capital absorbed by these 
companies was small. New capital for mining companies was, 
of course, attracted by the increased price of gold, by the high 
price of tin and for the development of the copper mines in 
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Rhodesia.1 Foreign holdings in British companies operating 
abroad are always very small on account of high British income 
tax,? so that, apart from changes due to the employment of new 
or repayment of old capital, the total nominal British invest- 
ment in these companies shows little change from year to year.® 
Repayment of capital in 1934 was particularly heavy, at £13-3 
million as compared with £7-8 million in 1933. This was mainly 
due to the redemption of the outstanding debenture stocks of 
the Anglo-Persian and Burmah Oil companies. Such repay- 
ments do not necessarily mean that corresponding remittances 
were made into the United Kingdom during the year, since they 
were presumably effected by the use of reserve funds gradually 
accumulated and invested here over a number of years. 

Total dividends distributed in 1934 showed an increase of 
£3-0 million on the total of the preceding year. Among the differ- 
ent sections there were substantial variations. Mining dividends 
rose from £2-9 million to £4-4 million, but in spite of the large rise 
in the price of gold, the average rate of dividend paid out by these 
mining companies was less than 44 per cent. The explanation is, 
of course, that the gold mines considered here are mainly those 
operating in British West Africa. Most of these mines had long 
ceased operations before the rise in the price of gold took place, 
and although it enabled the mines to resume working, their 
profits in 1934 were naturally not as large as those of the Rand 
mines. Rubber dividends increased from £0-3 million to £1-9 
million as a result of restriction. On the other hand, declines 
were registered by companies classified under Commercial and 
Industrial, Banks, Gas and Shipping companies. Total interest 
payments in 1934 increased by £0-6 million to £13-1 million, 
following increased earnings and the slight improvement in 
the exchange position of South American countries, but, as the 


1 The actual increase in the capital of mining companies in 1934 was greater 
than that shown in the table, since a large number of companies shown under 
Financial, Land and Investment are, in fact, mining companies, It will be seen 
that a considerable increase was shown in this section. 

2 Operating for the foreigner virtually like a coupon tax. 

3’ Changes (other than in Mines and Financial, Land and Investment) that 
have occurred in the above table are largely due to company reorganisation, 
conversion of shares into debentures and vice versa, and the reclassification of 
companies in accordance with the Stock Exchange Official Year Book into different 
sections. 

* To a lesser extent this applies also to the dividends and interest payments 
distributed by British companies operating abroad. 

5 The Mines considered in this table omit, of course, most of the South African 
gold mines, which, being registered in the Union of South Africa, are included in 
the section dealing with companies registered overseas. 
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next table shows, default is still heavy, and recovery must proceed 
a long way further before interest is transferred in full. For 
example, the average interest paid on nominal capital invested 
in Foreign Railways was still only 2-6 per cent. in 1934, as com- 
pared with 4-2 per cent. in 1929. 

Investment income received in the United Kingdom through 
the medium of British companies operating abroad during the 
years 1929 to 1935 is shown below :— 


British Companies Operating Abroad ; Dividend and Interest 
Received in the United Kingdom. 











« Total Divi- 
Dividends. Bey tae Interest. we — dends and 
pee poh Interest. 
1929 . | £67-7 million 8-4 £18-3 million 4:7 £86-0 million 
1930 59:0, 71 EES as 4:5 76-5 ,, 
1931 . * 2 Ss 4-1 16-5 ,, 3°9 48:8 
1932 - 29:0 ~«,, 3-6 135 = " Se “| 45 ,, 
1933 ‘ 29°35 Ss, 3-6 125 86, 3:2 420 ,, 
1934 - 32°4 ss 3-9 lel 3-4 455 ,, 
1935 (esti- 
mated) | 37-5 ,, 4-5 13-5 ,, 35 6 | (510 C,, 

















A tentative examination of 1935 results indicates that owing 
to improved earnings of Oil, Mines, Rubber and other companies, 
dividends distributed rose by £5-1 million and interest payments 
by £0-4 million during the year. The total received by investors 
at £51-0 million was the highest since 1930, though the average 
rate of dividend paid during 1935 was only slightly more than half 
that during 1929. Nevertheless, with the present trend in com- 
modity prices and a fair prospect of enlarged world trade, dividends 
may continue to climb towards the 1929 figure. 


We now examine British investments in companies registered 
abroad, confining attention to securities which are dealt in on 
United Kingdom Stock Exchanges.! British holdings in these 
companies differ considerably in important respects from those of 
the securities previously considered. ‘The securities of British com- 
panies labelled in sterling and subject to high British income tax 
offer little inducement to would-be foreign purchasers, and conse- 
quently tend to remain entirely in British hands. On the other 


1 United Kingdom investments in securities not dealt in here are also con- 
siderable. The bulk of these investments are in American securities. A rough 
estimate is given later. 

No. 184.—von. XLVI. X X 
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hand, the shares here examined consist largely of well-known 
international counters. Their prices and the amounts held by 
nationals in different countries are as much affected by the large 
and often unpredictable migrations of international funds as by 
their earning power. Royal Dutch, Unilever, Mexican Eagle, 
Brazilian Traction, International Nickel, the South African Gold 
Mines, are only a few examples of companies whose shares are 
subject to international trading on a substantial scale whenever 
currency fears, disturbed political situations and other inter- 
national complications occur. From a national standpoint the 
mobility of these assets and the ease with which they are realisable 
give them an important advantage over the shares of British 
companies, since in times of national emergency they may be 
mobilised to provide a reservoir of foreign exchange for payment 
of vital foodstuffs and raw materials, while in times of economic 
depression they provide a means of “living on the nation’s capital ”’ 
and avoiding a severe reduction in the standard of living. 


Foreign and Dominion Companies. 


SHARE CAPITAL, 




















(£000.) 
1933. 1934. 

Nominal ' pividends.| NORA! | pividends. 
Dominion and Colonial Rails . 63,500 123 65,700 133 
U.S. Rails A ‘ ; ‘ 17,300 113 23,700 300 
Banks . : : : : 26,000 1,399 28,000 1,530 
Breweries : : . : 1,300 12 1,300 75 
Canals and Docks . . . 1,600 2,064 1,700 2,424 
Commercial and Industrial ; 70,000 5,151 67,600 4,963 
Electric Lighting and Power . 16,500 1,018 16,900 963 
Financial, Land and Investment 21,900 617 14,900 100 
Tron, Coal and Steel ‘ P 6,800 245 6,000 200 
Mines . . t ‘ ; 57,900 7,331 64,200 13,548 
Nitrates : : ; ‘ 3,000 -—— 3,000 
Oil ; : : ; : 19,300 720 18,000 105 
Shipping A ‘ E : 6,600 368 7,100 462 
Telegraphs and Telephones , 5,700 346 6,200 344 
Tramways . : ‘ : 10,600 2 10,700 — 
Foreign Rails ; | 
Gas é : 17,000 1,000 16,600 835 
Waterworks J 

345,000 20,509 351,600 25,982 














United Kingdom share holdings rose from £345 million in 1933 
to £351-6 million in 1934. A rise of £6-3 million investments in 
Mines and a corresponding decline in Financial Land and Invest- 
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Loan CAPITAL. 



































(£000.) 
1933. 1934. 
Nominal | Re ay- Nominal Repay- 
Amount. | | Interest. ‘| i 4 Amount. | Interest. ee 
Dominion and Colonial | | 
Rails ‘ : . | 158,200 6,531 500 | 155,900 | 6,600 | 1,900 
U.S. Rails . ; i 9,200 448 —- 9,500 | 4200; — 
Banks ‘ ‘ : 15,100 570 | 1,459 14,500 285 | 550 
Breweries . 3 100 5 3 100 5 | 10 
Canals and Doc ks 2,800 —_ —- 2,800 -- — 
Commercial and Indus- | 
trial 21,400 1,094 870 23,300; 1,390 857 
Electric Lighting and 
Power. ‘ : 28,400 1,368 | 2,054 31,200 | 1,350 864 
Financial, Land and 
Investment ‘ : 23,000 1,002 | 299 15,700 800 | 90 
Iron, Coal and Steel. 8,900 331 | 108 8,500 443 | 75 
Mines. i ; . 8,300 582 178 -7,700 | ~ 272 | 250 
Nitrates. , ; 5,200 10 71 5,300 105 | — 
-— .. « « oh _ si — moa 
Shipping . ; : 700 33 42 1,800 112 | 50 
Telegraphs and ‘Tele- 
phones . > ‘ 9,400 510 73 6,400 318 | 120 
Tramways . 4 i 10,800 420 12 10,100 440 85 
Foreign Rails ‘ ‘ 47,900 1,815 | 3,698 41,900 1,274 695 
Gas . . . 400 22 as 400 22 mo 
349,800 | 14,741 | 9,645 335,100 | 13,836 | 5,546 
| | | 





ment reflect reclassification of certain companies from the latter 
to the former category in accordance with the Stock Huchange 
Official Year Book, Actually an appreciable amount of new capital 
was raised by certain gold-mining companies in 1934, but this was 
offset by equivalent sales of South African gold-mine shares by 
United Kingdom holders to Continental and South African pur- 
chasers. The rise in Wall Street and the prospect of recovery in 
earnings in the United States attracted foreign funds both for 
speculative profits and for long-term investment, and British 
holdings in the share capital of United States Railways advanced 
by £6-4 million during the year.1 This tendency was also in 
evidence during 1935, when foreign long-term investments in the 
United States rose by $765 million, according to the United States 
Department of Commerce. British investors were estimated by 
this institution to have been responsible for about 20 per cent. of 
the increase, the total British investment outstanding in 1935 
being put at £282 million. This figure is, of course, a long way 


1 The actual sum of money exported in this connection was, of course, con- 
siderably smaller, since the prices of United States railway shares were at a 
considerable discount in 1934. 
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from the total in pre-War years, which was believed to be in the 
neighbourhood of £700 million sterling, but a sizeable increase in 
the next year or two would not be surprising, since the view is 
gaining ground that recovery in the United States, as evidenced 
by the fact that it has so far proceeded without any corresponding 
activity in the capital goods industries, is still in the early stages, 
as compared with that in the United Kingdom. 

In other sections of the above table, although active dealings 
took place, changes in ownership as between British and foreign 
nationals were not on balance noteworthy. 

Total dividends remitted to the United Kingdom are estimated 
to have been £5} million greater in 1934 than in the preceding 
year, the whole of this increase resulting from the remarkable 
profits earned by gold-mining companies. Mining dividends, 
which of course include the dividends distributed by the South 
African gold mines in 1934, were £13-5 million, or 21 per cent. on 
the capital, and actually accounted for more than half the total 
dividends shown in the above table. Other company dividends 
showed little change from the figures of 1933, although Oil 
dividends declined exceptionally by £0-6 million, owing to the 
suspension of payments on the Preference shares of the Canadian 
and Mexican Eagle Oil Companies. The absence of an improve- 
ment in dividends in 1934 other than those of mining companies 
is not surprising, since dividends reflect the earnings of these 
companies in 1933, a year in which economic depression was still 
acute in most countries outside the sterling area, and contrasts 
with the better results shown in the previous table, in connection 
with the securities of companies operating largely within that area. 
The moderate decline in total interest received in 1934 reflects 
partly the smaller total nominal capital outstanding and partly 
the depreciation of the American and Canadian dollars, which 
fell from an average of $4:22 and $4-57 to $5-04 and $4-99 
respectively. 

Dividends and interest payments by companies registered 
abroad remitted to the United Kingdom since 1929 are estimated 
in table on p. 657. 

The trend of dividend payments in 1935 was in an upward 
direction, despite the fact that the advance in gold-mining profits 
was arrested. As in the case of British companies, the rise in com- 
modity prices played an important part in making this trend pos- 
sible, while, although social legislation in the United States tended 
to increase industrial costs, the basis of recovery was so well set 
that on balance earnings tended to increase faster than costs. 
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Dividend and Interest Payments remitted to the United Kingdom 
by Companies Registered Abroad. 














Per Cent. Per Cent. | Total Divi- 
Dividends. | of Nominal Interest. of Nominal} dends and 
Capital. Capital. | Interest. 
1929 £42-0 million 9-6 £19-7 million 4-9 £61-7 million 
1930 Sy ee 8-] 19S ., 4:9 51:0 ,, 
1931 22-7 Re 6-0 18-2 pe 4-7 40-9 - 
1932 iE) ie 6-4 17-1, 4:6 39-2 —,, 
1933 20°5 oe 5:9 14-7 a 4:2 35-2 oe 
1934 ‘ 26:0 _ ,, 7-4 3s 4:1 39°8 i, 
1935 (esti- 
mated) 28:0 ,, 7-9 13°38, 4-1 41:8 _,, 




















It seems at first sight remarkable that neither the rate of 
dividends on share capital nor the rate of interest on loan capital 
fell as low during the depression years as the corresponding 
receipts from British companies operating abroad (see p. 653). 
The explanation, of course, is that despite the heavily reduced 
earnings of foreign companies and a considerable amount of de- 
fault on interest payments, the sterling equivalent of the sums 
remitted was favourably affected by reason of the depreciated 
level of sterling in relation to foreign currencies after the autumn 
of 1931. Thus the rate of interest declined only from 4-9 per cent. 
in 1929 to a low point of 4-1 per cent. in 1934, as compared with a 
fall of 4-7 per cent. in 1929 to 3-2 per cent. in 1933 in the case of 
British companies. Total interest and dividend payments re- 
mitted by foreign and colonial companies were, at their lowest, 
still 57 per cent. of the high figure for 1929, as compared with 49 
per cent. for British companies. 


We may now complete and summarise the results given in the 
preceding pages. 

Total British capital invested in Dominion and Foreign 
Government and Municipal loans, in British companies operating 
abroad and in the quoted securities of Foreign and Colonial com- 
panies registered overseas, is estimated at £3414 million at the 
end of 1934. A considerable amount of British capital is also 
invested by institutions like investment trusts, insurance com- 
panies, etc., in securities not quoted in London, although a large 
proportion of the funds held by insurance companies have, in fact, 
been invested in compliance with legal requirements as cover 
against contingent underwriting liabilities or as legal deposits, and 
cannot be strictly regarded as net British investments. Moreover, 
individual investment in miscellaneous unquoted securities and in 
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private property abroad constitutes a further item of British 
capital not included in the above table. This body of capital is 
by its nature not readily subject to accurate assessment. How- 
ever, at the end of 1933 British investments in private property, 
unquoted securities, etc., were taken roughly at £280 million. 
The figure was undoubtedly larger at the end of 1934. The 
return of the United States to a de facto gold standard, and the 
encouraging view taken of business prospects in that country, 
attracted foreign funds for investment purposes. British capital, 
which had been repatriated in the depression years, began to flow 
back in substantial amounts. An examination of the lists of in- 
vestment trusts, together with otherinformationavailable, indicates 
that apart from further purchases of United States railroad se- 
curities,! United Kingdom investments in American equities and 
dollar bonds may have increased by £15 million nominal, while 
in Canada and elsewhere investment also increased. Total 
British investments in unquoted securities, property, etc., is 
therefore calculated at £300 million at the end of 1934.2 If this 
approximation is added to the more reliable estimate of the capital 
invested overseas in Government and Municipal loans and in 
companies registered at home and abroad, total British capital 
employed abroad is estimated at £3714 million nominal value at 
the end of 1934, as compared with £3666 million at the end of 1933, 
indicating an increase of £48 million. 

Some indication has already been given in the preceding pages 
of the movement of capital in and out of the securities examined 
in this article.® 

Subscriptions to new oversea Government and Municipal 
loans in 1934 amounted to £30-4 million. This money went 
mainly into new loans for the Governments of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and the Crown Colonies. According to Midland 
Bank figures, new oversea issues for industrial and commercial 
purposes totalled £32-4 million. These, too, were mainly for 
account of companies in British territories, principally in gold 
mines. On the other hand, repayment of capital in 1934 amounted 
to £42-0 million. The figures for new issues and repayments since 
1929 are shown herewith. 


1 Investments in American Railroads, whether the securities are quoted in 
London or not, are included in the table dealing with companies registered overseas. 

2 No great degree of accuracy is claimed for this figure, which, until a suitable 
technique for its calculation has been evolved, is intended to be an indication, 
rather than a first-class estimate, of the amount of British capital in this class of 
investment. 

3 Owing to changes that have no relation to movements of capital, 7.e. issue 
of bonus shares, the scaling up or down of capital, capital reorganisation, etc., 
it is not possible to enter into a detailed discussion of the capital movements 
that have affected the total British capital invested abroad. 
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British Subscription to | Repayment to the 
New Oversea Issues. United Kingdom. 

1929 : . | £96 million £49 million 
1930 * : ‘ oS =,; | ee 
1931 : P : 4h. 3, yer 
1932 : : : : er 48, 
1933 ; : , 82 xs 67 ; 
1934 : - | Ss Se 42 








The excess of new issues over repayment of existing loans was 
£21 million in 1934. 

An examination of long-term capital movements is not 
strictly relevant to the present inquiry, but since some attention 
has already been directed in this article to a moderate flow of 
funds to Wall Street during the past two years, it is also worth 
noting that one or two other interesting developments resulting 
in movements of long-term capital have been noticeable. For 
example, protective duties and domestic recovery have undoubt- 
edly encouraged the establishment of branches, factories, etc., 
of foreign companies in this country. Against this must be 
put the growing tendency to repurchase large blocks of securities, 
occasionally amounting to controlling interests, owned by 
American firms in English companies. Thus the repurchase of 
one million American-owned shares of Boots Pure Drug Co. 
involved an export of about £6} million of capital in 1933, while 
about £5 million was exported in 1935 in connection with the re- 
purchase from American interests of blocks of shares of General 
Electric Co., Associated Electrical Industries and Electric and 
Musical Industries. 


Our final summary is as follows :— 


Income from British Oversea Investments. 
(£000,000.) 




















Dominion, ee | 
Colonial British Foreign Otl 

and Foreign | Companies and | 1 | Total 
Governments | Tegistered in| Qojonial are | Sm 

and the United | Companies. | ™°™*s: | 

Municipalities. | Kingdom. | | | 
1929 . ; 64-7 86-0 61:7 185 | 230-9 
1930 . 64-7 76-5 51-0 16-8 | 209-0 
1931 . 65-9 48-8 40:8 13-2 | 1687 
1932. 62-4 42-5 39-2 | 123 | 1564 
1933 . 61-1 41-9 35-3 11-4 | 149-7 
1934 . : 61-1 45:5 39-8 | 128 | 159-2 

1935 | | 

(tentative | 
estimate). 60°5 51-0 | 41-8 | 146 | 167-9 








1 The average rate of income from these investments is assumed to be the 
same as that obtained from negotiable securities, 
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Total interest and dividends received from British Oversea 
Investments in 1934 are estimated at £159-2 million, an increase 
of £9-3 million as compared with the previous year. For 1935 
income has been provisionally assessed at £167-9 million, 7.e. 
£8-7 million more than the figure for 1934. Thus in 1935 oversea 
investment income had risen by approximately £18 million from 
its lowest level in 1933, but was still £63 million less than the 
corresponding income in 1929. As is natural, almost the whole 
of this increase has been provided by commercial investments, 
as distinct from Government and Municipal loans. Associated 
with it is the rise in sums placed to reserve by British companies 
operating abroad. These cannot strictly be regarded as income 
accruing in that year, since in times of depression they are fre- 
quently drawn upon to meet losses or to provide dividends which 
cannot be met from earnings. Nevertheless, in so far as they are 
remitted to the United Kingdom, they may be regarded as an 
additional item in a calculation of the United Kingdom’s balance 
of payments. With the expansion in earnings since 1933, the 
proportion of profits placed to reserve has, of course, risen, 
since companies have been anxious to strengthen financial posi- 
tions which were weakened by the severity and prolonged duration 
of the depression. Reserve allocations made by British companies 
are estimated at £5-9 million in 1934-35, exclusive of reserves for 
depreciation and obsolescence.1 This amounts to 0-7 per cent. 
of the share capital, as compared with 3-9 per cent. for dividends 
distributed in 1934. 





Percentage of Share Capital Average Rate of 
placed to Reserves 1934-35. | Dividends in 1934, 





Per cent. Per cent, 
Foreign Rails : : Nil 0- 
Oil , q ; ; 1-1 10°5 
Rubber . 1-1 2°3 
Mines 1-2 4-5 
Banks . : 1-0 6-1 
Land and Investment Nil 1:8 











In the case of British-owned railway companies, exchange 
losses absorbed the increase in profits, while sums placed to re- 
serve by companies in the category Financial, Land and Invest- 
ment were about equal to sums withdrawn from reserves to meet 
dividends and other charges. Reserve allocation by companies 
paying appreciable dividends were approximately between 
1-0 per cent. and 1-2 per cent. of the share capital employed. 

The prospect for a further rise in oversea investment income 


1 It seems that the Board of Trade in past years has made excessive allowances 
for this item in its Balance of Payments estimates. 
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has undoubtedly been greatly improved by the recent currency 
changes in the former Gold Bloc. As the deflationary pressure 
exerted by these over-valued currencies has been removed, an 
expansion in trade is a reasonable expectation in the near future, 
while at the same time the raison d’étre for prohibitive tariffs, 
quotas and other exchange restrictions will slowly disappear, 
and hopes for a gradual removal of these obstacles to international 
trade may be entertained. Moreover, it is permissible to anti- 
cipate that a gradual return to de facto stability in exchange rates 
will be accompanied by a more economic distribution of gold 
reserves in accordance with the requirements of various countries, 
and that these revalued reserves will provide an adequate basis 
for a greatly enlarged volume of world production and trade. 
Under the circumstances the fears expressed in some quarters that 
Britain’s adverse trade balance, which has grown steadily under 
the influences of cheap money, domestic recovery and the rearma- 
ment programme from an average of £21-5 million per month in 
1933 to an average of £26-9 million per month in 1936, is likely 
to increase faster than Britain’s invisible exports, may, in the long 
run, prove to have been unwarranted. Given the absence of 
major international political disturbances, there is every reason to 
hope that oversea investment income will during the next few 
years rise more rapidly towards the level attained in 1929. 
National net shipping receipts should benefit considerably from 
the expansion of world trade and the higher freights accom- 
panying rising commodity prices. These receipts, according to 
the Board of Trade, dropped in 1933 to £65 million, which was 
only half the corresponding receipts in 1929 and, although they 
were estimated at £75 million in 1935, it is clear that there is 
ample scope for an impressive recovery should the restrictions 
on international commerce be relaxed. Moreover, the debit item 
in respect of tourist expenditure, which was noticeably reduced 
during the past few years, is unlikely to increase substantially 
as a result of the depreciation of the former gold currencies, 
since the United Kingdom has gained considerable popularity 


among foreign tourists, while the growing prosperity of the 


Dominions is likely to cause a gradual increase in both the 
number and expenditure of Dominion travellers to this country. 
Thus, although a moderate deficit in the balance of payments in 
1936 seems probable, careful examination suggests that, provided 
the growth in the adverse trade balance is arrested, the increase 
in the invisible exports in the coming years may be sufficient not 
only to offset it, but also to provide a moderate surplus available 
for capital investment abroad. RoBert KINDERSLEY 








ROAD COMPETITION AND THE REGULATION 
OF RAILWAYS 


[In the Economic JourNAt for June 1933 there appeared an 
account of an inquiry into the nature and results of the competition 
between road and rail transport. This paper continues the dis- 
cussion begun in that article. It is in two parts. The first sets 
forth the relation between the density of railway traffic and the net 
profit of railway working, and examines the question of the abandon- 
ment of trackage. The second part argues from this, that public 
regulation of the transport market is still required, and suggests 
the form that control should take.] 


I 


Tue profitability or otherwise of a railway is measured 
currently by the dividends it is able to pay—that is, by the 
excess of its gross revenue over the sum of the total expenses 
of operation and the fixed debt charges. Many lines of railway, 
even privately owned railways, are in operation which never 
have, and never will earn a dividend. But so long as the gross 
revenue earned from traffic consigned to and from points on any 
line, traffic which would be lost to the system were the line aban- 
doned, exceeds by any amount, however small, the sum of the 
direct and any other costs which would be saved by abandoning 
the line, the net revenue of the system of which the line is a part 
will be increased by the continued operation of the line, and it 
will pay better to keep the line open than to close it. It will 
pay to abandon a line only when the gross revenue which would 
be lost is less than the costs which would be saved were the line 
to be closed. The point may be illustrated thus. 

Suppose a connecting line joining two railway systems, 
carrying little or no local traffic of its own. The importance of 
the line will depend upon the value of the traffic exchanged 
between the two systems. Therefore, if the gross revenue of 
such traffic, less the (direct) cost of working it over each system 
before it reaches and after it leaves the connection, is greater 
than the cost which would be saved by closing the connecting line, 
the link is worth keeping open. But if that revenue is less than 
the cost of keeping the line open, it should be abandoned; for 
the continued operation of this connecting line will result in a 
net loss to both systems combined. 
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The costs to be considered are those incurred in the long 
period from working the line, not the financial obligations of the 
company which owns it. These financial costs, e.g., debentures, 
must be met whether the company abandons its property or 
not, and can be avoided only by bankruptcy. The costs of 
working the line are saved by closing it, but continue as long as 
the line is being worked, whether the owning company goes 
bankrupt or remains solvent.t With railways organised into 
systems of lines, many of the operating costs of the systems are 
“overhead ” to the particular lines which are parts of it—that 
is, these costs are common to the whole system, and would not be 
saved if the line were closed; e.g., management, train control, 
rolling stock used jointly with other lines. And with particular 
lines themselves, the ‘“‘ long period”’ is so long where the road 
bed, station buildings, etc., are concerned (the costs of which 
account for the larger part of the original outlay, and are still 
included in their nominal capital) that this property, like land, 
may, if need be, be taken as given and the line worked as long as 
the revenue it can earn exceeds the current cost of maintaining 
the permanent way without making allowance for the cost of 
providing it. 

The larger the “‘ overhead” common costs in relation to the 
direct costs of operating a line, and the lower the proportion 
which the annual cost of maintenance bears to the investment 
needed to reproduce the track, the less will be the savings obtained 
by abandoning trackage, and, consequently, the smaller the 
volume of traffic required to justify the continued operation of 
the line. 

The published accounts of the British railways give no indica- 
tion as to which lines of railway earn a gross revenue less than 
the cost of keeping them open, nor do they contain any measure 
which could be used to assess the mileage to be abandoned, nor 
the economies to be expected. This question has, however, been 


‘ 


1 A railroad company can gain, too, at the expense of other companies, 
according to the success its management has in obtaining favourable divisions of 
through rates on traffic received from or forwarded to other companies’ lines; 
a point well illustrated by the adventure of one American automobile manu- 
facturer, who bought up a bankrupt railway property and made an immense 
success out of it. The tribute to the automobile manufacturer’s business ability, 
and the implied criticism of the capacity of railroad men were more apparent 
than real. The automobile manufacturer, commanding a very large and valuable 
traffic of his own which he routed over his own railroad, was able to force divisions 
of through rates from connecting lines very much more in favour of the railroad 
he had bought than was the case before. But the railroads as a whole were no 
better off, for his line was earning its larger gross revenues at the expense of its 
connections, 
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studied in the U.S.A. The profit-earning capacity of a line is 
measured by the number of revenue freight ton-miles per mile 
of road per annum—the “ freight traffic density.” 

American authorities consider that 250,000 ton-miles per 
mile of road per annum is the minimum average freight traffic 
density needed if a line is to earn a gross revenue large enough 
to cover the cost of keeping it open.1_ To earn their “ fair return ”’ 
allowed by the Transportation Act of 1920, the minimum aver- 
age freight traffic density is estimated to be at least 1,000,000 
ton-miles. This is a very conservative figure. In a recent study 
of American railroads, the group of railways having a freight 
traffic density between 1,000,000 and 1,250,000 ton-miles per 
mile per annum earned a net revenue of $2265 per mile. The 
fair return allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
5% per cent. At this rate, $2265 annually is worth a capital 
sum of $37,750, a very small amount to invest in a track capable 
of handling 1,000,000 ton miles of traffic a year. 

The following table assembles the results of investigations 
into the freight traffic densities of Class I steam railroads in the 
United States, for the years 1927-29.? 

















Total Ton-Mileage | Freight Traffic 
Mileage Carried Density, Ton- 
of Road. | (000,000 omitted). | miles per mile 
of Road p.a. 
All Class I Roads . - . | 240,000 436,000 1,818,600 
** Heavy ” Traffic Density ex- 
ceeding 4,000,000 ton-miles 
per mile . ; i : 26,000 240,000 9,225,000 
“Intermediate ” Traffic Den- 
sity, less than 4,000,000, but 
exceeding 250,000 ton-miles 
permile . : : . | 156,000 189,000 1,210,000 
“ Light ” Traffic Density less 
than 250,000 ton-miles per 
mile . : : ; : 58,000 7,000 121,000 








1 This figure of 250,000 ton-miles is an average figure. The minimum density 
in individual cases will vary from it, according as the traffic carried by the line 
in question is predominantly high- or low-rated traffic, and according as the 
conditions of operation are particularly favourable or otherwise. In reply to a 
questionnaire, somo railroads in the U.S. put the minimum as low as 2000 ton- 
miles per mile of road, and one as high as 2,000,000 annually. See Wilfred 
Eldred, ‘‘ Obsolescent Lines,’ in the American Transportation Problem, by 
Moulton and others. 

2 These studies have been made possible by a fortunate peculiarity of 
American railroad finance. Many American railroad bonds are secured, in law, 
not upon the general assets of the road, but upon particular stretches of track, 
The value of such a bond will depend therefore upon the revenue which is supposed 
to be earned by that piece of line. In order to meet the needs of corporate 
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Thus, in the relatively prosperous period 1927-29, one-quarter 
of the mileage of Class I roads (the “light traffic ” section) is 
ready for abandonment. A tenth—the “ heavy traffic ”’ section— 
is assured of adequate profits, while the bulk of the mileage— 
the remaining two-thirds—is only just above the margin of 
profitability. Any reduction of business will jeopardise the earn- 
ing of the fair return on these properties. 

No comparable data about the British railways are available, 
and the position is complicated by the very much greater im- 
portance of passenger traffic. Passenger revenue is nearly half 
railway gross revenue here, it is only one-tenth in the United 
States. 


British Railways, Averages for 1927-29. 








Passenger Freight Traffic Actual Net 
Revenue Density (ton miles Revenue (%) 
Company. (% of gross). per mile of road ~ of Standard Net 
per annum) (000’s). Revenue. 
Southern . : 73 359 80-2 
Great Western . 42 885 83-47 
5 EA: - 39 1091 77-2 
L.N.E.R. . ‘ 35 979 76-2 
All systems : 45 921 78-5 














These figures do not, of course, give the information from 
which an estimate could be prepared of the minimum traffic 
which the British railways must obtain if they are to earn their 
Standard Net Revenue (or any other revenue, for that matter). 
The table shows only that in the period 1927-29 an average 
freight traffic density of 921,000 ton-miles per mile of road per 
annum (together with the proceeds of passenger traffic) gave the 
railway companies a net revenue 21-5 per cent. less than the 
Standard Net Revenue to which they are entitled. Assuming 
no increase in the net revenue from passenger traffic, the annual 
freight traffic density required by the British railways if they are 
to earn their Standard Net Revenue can hardly be less than the 
figure of 1,000,000-1,250,000 ton-miles per mile of road which 
the American Railways are estimated to need if they are to earn 
their “fair return.” It is likely, indeed, to be more. Even 
if the gross revenue of additional traffic were entirely net, the 





investors, insurance companies, banks, etc., who want to know the number of 
times the interest of a bond of this sort is covered by the revenue earned by the 
particular stretch of line on which it is secured, investment counsellors in railway 
securities have prepared traffic density maps of the more important railroads 
showing the ton-mileage per mile of road in each direction. One such map which 
the writer was able to examine even divided coal traffic from general freight. 
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British railways would need at least 1,000,000 ton-miles per 
mile of road. And as, in fact, during the period to which 
these figures refer, 1927-29, any extra traffic would have been 
obtained in competition with road transport, it could probably 
have been had only at a higher marginal cost and a lower rate 
than the existing business. To-day (1936), road transport, both 
of passengers and goods, is restricted. Consequently additional 
business may fall to the railways if the demand for transport 
increases, without further efforts on their part, just because the 
road-transport business has not been allowed to expand. Thus 
the railways are now able to obtain additional revenue from a 
larger passenger business, and may hope for an increase of goods 
traffic on more favourable terms than was the case in the years 
1927-29. But, even so, even the larger figure for the American 
railroads—1,250,000 ton-miles per mile of road—seems a very 
inadequate quantity to suggest as the minimum traffic which 
would allow the British railways to earn their Standard Net 
Revenue. And 1,250,000 ton-miles per mile of road is an in- 
crease of 35 per cent. over the traffic actually carried in the 
period 1927-29. 

On account of the difference in the relative importance of 
passenger revenue to each of the four systems, the average figure 
for each system will differ very much from the general average. 
The Southern Railway, for example, getting three-quarters of 
its revenue from passenger traffic, could earn its Standard Net 
Revenue with a freight traffic density only a fraction of that 
required by the L.M.S.R. and L.N.E.R., where only a third of 
gross revenue comes from passenger traffic. 

Total railway expenditure per mile of road in the years 1927-29 
was £7903 per annum. The usual figure given by railway econo- 
mists for the ratio of direct expenses of railway operation to the 
whole is one-third, or £2630 per route-mile per annum. That is 
the sum which would have been saved per route-mile by abandon- 
ing the track. The average receipt per ton-mile (all freight) was 
1:-477d. The (freight) traffic required to earn £2630 per route- 
mile per annum is 425,000 ton-miles per mile of road. This 
figure is therefore the least volume of traffic on the average for 
which it is worth while keeping a line open. 

The cost of keeping open the lines carrying the lowest densities 
of traffic will, of course, be less than the average for all lines. At 
the same time, the receipt per ton-mile on these lines will be 
greater than the average, for it is unlikely that the light density 
lines will be carrying an average share of the low-rated traffics, 
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‘coal, minerals and heavy merchandise.” ‘The probability is 
that they will be carrying less. There may be some revenue from 
passengers, though net revenue from this source will be less than 
the average, for lines on the margin of abandonment will not be 
among the most remunerative passenger lines. 

Thus the actual minimum of freight traffic which will make 
it worth keeping a line open will be something less than this 
figure of 425,000 ton-miles per mile of road; 300,000 ton-miles 
per mile is probably a closer estimate, a figure once again 
rather higher than the corresponding estimate for the United 
States railroads, of 250,000 ton-miles per mile of road per 
annum. 

In the United States the variation of the freight traffic density 
of the individual lines from the average is considerable. One-tenth 
of the mileage has an average density in excess of 15,000,000 ton- 
miles per mile of road, and one quarter, only_ 120,000 ton-miles 
per mile. Great Britain is a more densely and more uniformly 
populated country, and the variations of individual lines from 
the average is not likely to be as great. The proportion of mile- 
age, therefore, carrying a traffic light enough to justify abandon- 
ment will hardly be so high here as in the United States. It may, 
indeed, be a negligible quantity. Consequently, no very large 
economies can be expected from abandoning route mileage, for all 
lines of railway are probably earning more at least than the cost of 
keeping them open. 

Where there are two (or more) parallel lines, and it is a ques- 
tion of closing one and diverting its traffic to the other rather 
than abandoning the railway service entirely, the relation to be 
considered is that of average direct cost on the line to be closed 
to marginal cost on the other, and not the profitability or other- 
wise of either line taken by itself. 

Suppose each of two parallel lines to be earning a revenue 
greater than the direct cost of operating each respectively ; sup- 
pose no traffic will be lost by the diversion, and suppose that the 
gross revenue earned from the traffic will remain unchanged 
whichever line carries it (in fact, a very reasonable hypothesis, 
as railway rates are the same for all lines). 

Then, owing to the abandonment of one line A, and the 
diversion of all its traffic to the other line, B, the extra gross 
revenue earned by B will be equal to that lost by A. The net loss 
of A will be the difference between the cost saved by abandoning 
the property, 7.e., the direct cost of handling its traffic, and its 
gross revenue, while the net gain of B will be the difference 
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between this same gross revenue and the additional costs involved 
in working A’s traffic over its line. 

Whether or not both railways together will gain by the 
abandonment of one—that is, whether b’s net gain will be greater 
or less than A’s net loss—depends upon how the cost per unit, 
to B, of this additional traffic compares with the average direct 
cost to A, of working its own traffic. Ifthe extra cost to the one 
line of handling the traffic of the other in addition to its own is 
less than the costs which would be saved were the other to be 
abandoned, then it will pay the railway systems as a whole to 
close up the one line and divert its traffic to the other. But if 
the direct cost to each railway of handling its own traffic is less 
than the additional cost of dealing with the traffic of the other 
as well, then it will pay to keep both lines open, even though 
neither could earn much more than enough to keep it open. 

The exact position of particular instances of parallel lines 
in this country cannot be estimated without more and unavail- 
able data. On the whole, it is doubtful whether much can be 
hoped from this source. Diversion of traffic on account of the 
abandonment of the one line will undoubtedly cause some loss 
of that traffic, and the number of cases, if any, where the remain- 
ing line (or lines) could carry the extra traffic more cheaply than 
the abandoned line must be very few. Generally, this will only 
be the case where both lines are operating considerably below 
their optimum capacity, with falling marginal costs, a condition 
not to be expected in a compact and developed community like 
Great Britain. 

Thus faced with (unrestricted) road competition, the British 
railways (would) have no hope of earning their Standard Net 
Revenue, because the average density of traffic for the railways 
as a whole is less than the estimated minimum density they re- 
quire, and there is no prospect of realising any substantial savings 
from reducing the size of their enterprise, i.c. the mileage of 
lines worked, because none of it is sufficiently unprofitable. 

But although the railways as a whole will be unprofitable, 
if by “ profitable ” is meant the earning of Standard Net Revenue, 
or some revenue close to it, this will not be true of each and every 
line of railway. Railways have been built in the past to carry 
coal alone, and there can be no doubt that the main lines between 
the big industrial areas could earn a net revenue larger than the 
Standard Net Revenue from the proceeds of carrying coal and 
heavy merchandise at very much the existing rates, and general 
merchandise at rates competitive with road charges. At present 
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the profits of these lines are being swallowed up in meeting the 
deficits of the less profitable, and the railway companies as a 
whole cannot earn their dividends. 


II 


The transport industry to-day presents two problems ; first, 
how to deal with competition between a road-haulage business, 
itself highly competitive, and monopolised and regulated railway 
companies : second, how to ensure that privately owned railway 
equipment, incapable of earning its expected or permitted in- 
come in this competitive transport market, but technically still 
in excellent condition, shall be used to the greatest public ad- 
vantage. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the ideal state may be 
taken to be one in which the service of transport is being supplied 
under conditions of optimum output and minimum cost. Free 
competition alone cannot ensure this condition. Merely relaxing 
existing regulations is not enough, nor will the extension of rail- 
way regulation to cover the road-haulage business achieve the 
desired object. 

Along those routes where the volume of traffic is great, the 
number of independent hauliers large, and competition between 
them active—the most favourable circumstance for relaxation 
of control—free competition can only ensure a maximum railway 
rate not greater than average cost by road. “ Average cost” 4 
on lines of railway carrying a dense traffic is likely to be less 
than the average cost to the competitive road operator, and free 
competition between road and rail can do nothing to prevent such 
lines of railway from charging an average rate greater than 
their average cost, and so gaining a monopoly profit. 

On other routes, where traffic is lighter and the number of 
hauliers necessarily ‘‘ few,” free competition may produce olig- 
opoly or “‘ monopolist ” competition, according as the parties 
are more interested in their own long-period advantage, or in 
the immediate disposal of their competitors. In the one case, 
the road hauliers will be able to charge the (high) discriminating 
railway rates, and share the gains of monopoly; in the other 
there may be continual “ rate-wars ” and unstable service, the 
** wasteful ’’ competition so much deplored by the authorities. 

Free competition cannot ensure that average railway rate is 

1 Including, as well as the long-period costs of operation, whatever return 


on their nominal capital is considered reasonable. 
No. 184.—VOoL. XLVI. YY 
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nowhere greater than average railway cost, nor can it ensure that 
the costs of all transport undertakings approach their minimum 
levels. To do this, to secure an efficient and economical trans- 
port service, requires direct governmental control, and there is 
as great a need for public regulation now that the transport market 
is competitive as there was while it was still monopolised by the 
railways. But the object of regulation will be different. It will 
no longer be directed as before towards securing ‘‘ reasonable ” 
non-discriminatory rates. Competition can be left to do that. 
Public regulation must be directed towards ensuring that the 
average revenues of railway lines, rather than systems, do not 
exceed average railway cost; that there are no large transferences 
of revenue from the strong to the weak lines within a railway 
system; and that road hauliers, serving routes where there are 
but few competitors, are charging rates no greater than their 
long-period minimum average cost.! 

To adopt this principle of regulation is to reverse the policy 
of the Railways Act of 1921, which combined the British railways 
into four systems, and allowed each system to earn a Standard 
Net Revenue”; in effect requiring the more profitable lines to 
support the value of the less. But railway service on lines 
already built does not suffer from the reduction in the market 
value of its nominal capital. Its track, plant and equipment 
remain in as good condition as before, and will continue to be 
operated as now. Low dividends and loss of market value will 
affect railway operation only indirectly, for example, if railway 
managements cut down on maintenance, or provoke a strike by 
demanding unwarranted reductions of wages in the interests of 
maintaining dividends or of avoiding bankruptcy. 

Asa first step towards the ideal of optimum output at minimum 
cost, the lines which cannot earn a fair return, yet cannot be 
profitably abandoned, should be left to earn what they can. 
The lines which can still earn a surplus should be made to charge 
lower rates, so that the average revenue is equal to average cost. 
The surplus revenues will thus be absorbed by a general reduction 
of rates on lines where those revenues are earned; and transport 


1 It will be objected here, and it may be true, that the nature of railway 
accounting is such that ‘‘ average cost” on a line, itself part of a system, is a 
meaningless concept. In that case, this part of the proposed scheme of regulation, 
control of the average revenues of each line of railway, will have to be given up. 
But, even so, it will be some gain to obtain transport rates no higher than the 
minimum average cost of the road operator. 

Mr. Donald Wallace (Q.J.4., August 1934) considers the principles which 
should underlie public regulation when railroads retain their monopoly. 

2 Railways Act, 1921, §§ 58, 59. 
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would be supplied at a price approaching average cost by rail 
or by road, whichever is the lower. 

With this arrangement the railways would retain the monopoly 
of the business where great density of traffic gave rise to a relatively 
low level of railway costs. The road hauliers would get in com- 
petition only traffic better suited for road than rail. Road 
transport enterprise would, of course, have all the business where 
the density of traffic was too light to support even a railway 
already built. There will be active competition between rail 
and road for all classes of the remaining traffic, traffic for which, 
on account of light density, or for any other reason, marginal 
railway cost is equal to or greater than average cost by road. The 
road haulier will take this traffic at a rate equal to his average 
cost, the railway at the same rate, as long as the marginal railway 
revenue from that business exceeded the marginal cost by railway. 

All the road hauliers, and those lines of railway with freight 
traffic density exceeding 1,000,000 ton-miles of freight per mile 
of road per annum, will be earning average revenues equal to aver- 
age costs. The profit-earning capacity of the remaining lines of 
railway will vary. Some lines may only be earning enough to 
cover direct expenses of operation; others almost enough to 
cover average cost. The price of transport will be equal to 
average cost by road, or marginal cost by railway, whichever is 
the lower.+ 

The condition of the market is not yet one of optimum output 
at minimum cost. Road hauliers on the lighter traffic routes, 


1 The effect on rates on such traffic as coal, minerals and heavy merchandise, 
traffic which, on account of its low rating is not now affected by road competition, 
is uncertain. Railwaymen claim that, because of the low rate, this traffic is 
unprofitable. This is not necessarily the case. The Chesapeake and Ohio, and 
the Norfolk and Western, two railroads in the United States the traffic of which is 
very largely bituminous coal, are, and have been throughout the depression, among 
the most profitable railroad properties in the United States. Compared with the 
New England railroads, which serve a miscellaneous manufacturing district, 
and carry a large amount of high rated traffic, the Pocahontas railroads (which 
include the C. & O. and the N. & W.) have, relatively, low gross revenue, but much 
denser traffic, and larger net revenue. 

Year 1930. Indices, quantities per mile, average for all U.S. roads = 100. 

















Traffic Density. | Gross Revenue. | Net Revenue. 
New England roads 70 166 143 
Pocahontas roads 370 60 257 
| 











The conditions of operation of the Pocahontas roads are admittedly favourable, 
a long haul from the mines in West Virginia to tide-water at Chesapeake Bay. 
3ut, even so, the comparison shows that it is not necessarily the highest rated 
traffics which yield the largest net revenue. The cream of a railway’s traffic 
may be at the bottom of the bottle, not the top. 
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where the number of hauliers is few enough to form an oligopoly, 
and the railways carrying the denser traffics, are charging rates 
no greater than average cost, though higher rates would yield 
larger revenues. The marginal cost of these producers will 
exceed marginal revenue, and, if the individual demand curves 
for the services of each producer are so elastic that they cut the 
average cost curves beyond the minimum point (the most likely 
case in a competitive market, and one in which demand is elastic, 
as the demand for transport undoubtedly is), the output of each 
will be greater than the optimum quantity, their average cost 
higher than the minimum. 

Other road hauliers, serving the denser traffic routes where 
there is active competition (given free entry) will be prevented 
from earning average revenue greater than average cost. Their 
marginal revenues and marginal costs, average revenues and costs 
will be equal. But as the market they serve is, in fact, more 
or less imperfect, their individual demand curves will be negatively 
inclined, their output consequently less than the optimum, their 
average cost higher than the minimum. The same will be true 
of those railways carrying only a light traffic, not great enough 
to enable them to earn an average revenue equal to their average 
long-period cost. Serving an imperfect market, their output 
too will be less than the optimum, their average cost higher than 
the minimum which would obtain in a perfect market. The 
excess of output above the optimum in the one case offsets the 
deficiency below it in the other. But this approach to the 
optimum position is purely fortuitous, and has no significance. 
There will be no tendency for ‘“ optimum output” in this case 
to be associated with minimum cost. ; 

To approach a true position of optimum output at minimum 
cost, the output of those producing less than the optimum amount 
must be increased, and their costs diminished. This might be 
attempted by reducing the imperfection of the market. A 
number of devices are available, for example, requiring publicity 
of rates and charges, as at present is the case with the railroads, 
breaking up goodwill by official publicity, facilitating the entry 
and withdrawal of road hauliers, etc., etc. To bring the average 
costs of railways and road hauliers producing more than the 
optimum output into line with their minimum costs, the pro- 
vision of additional railway and road-haulage services must be 
required as well. The increase of supply will reduce the price, 
and so, of course, the average revenue, and a closer approach to 
minimum cost might be obtained. (Though average costs might 
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be increased and not reduced thereby, if the industry is subject 
markedly to conditions of increasing cost.) 

The present position of the road-transport industry will be 
somewhat modified if the railways are freed from existing regula- 
tion, and if these new principles of control are adopted. In the 
Economic JournatL for June 1933, pp. 225-226, I showed that 
road-transport competition is relatively most effective where 
traffic is dense and where consignments are large, least where 
traffic density is light and the consignments small. Freed from 
regulation, there is no doubt that railway rates on the denser 
traffic routes would be reduced to the level of road charges; and 
the same might happen where the traffic is lighter, though more 
probably rates there would remain as they are. In any case, 
faced with a competition on equal terms from the railways for 
the denser traffics, the road hauliers would find this traffic rela- 
tively less attractive than at present, the lighter traffic routes a 
correspondingly more attractive field. 

Requiring the railways to charge an average rate no greater 
than average cost would make this result more pronounced. 
Railway rates—on some routes, at any rate—would be less than 
road charges for all classes of traffic, and road hauliers could 
compete successfully only for that traffic for which they offered 
an additional facility worth the higher charge. 

The practical results of these new principles of control, though 
they might not be entirely satisfactory, are to be preferred to 
leaving things as they are. At present the old monopolised 
system of discriminating railway rates is being maintained as 
far as may be, and recent legislation has given the companies 
some freedom to charge rates (the ‘‘ agreed charges ”’) specifically 
to meet road competition. Road hauliers have been licensed 
and placed under the jurisdiction of the chairman of the Area 
Traffic Commissioners, the authorities empowered to regulate 
bus and coach operators under the Road Traffic Act of 1930. 
The example there given of contemporary official practice in 
dealing with the growth of a new and competitive service in the 
transport market is not encouraging. 

Now that entry to the business of carrying goods by road has 
been made subject to licence, combination among road hauliers 
has been stimulated. When the units are large enough, it will 
be worth the railway companies’ while to obtain a controlling 
interest in haulage concerns, as they have already done in the 


1 See Mr. D. N. Chester’s Public Control of Road Passenger Transport, cc. 
10-12, and Appendix, p. 217. 
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case of bus and coach undertakings; and there is a lively danger 
that the railways and the traffic commissioners between them 
will do for the carriage of goods by road what they have already 
done for the carriage of passengers—namely, establish a level of 
road charges not far removed from railway rates. 

In effect, the railways’ monopoly of inland transport will be 
restored on terms unduly favourable to the companies, for the 
public will have had no opportunity to bargain with them for 
any concessions in consideration thereof. The traders will be 
deprived of the advantages of a new method of transport, at 
least by the reimposition of discriminating monopoly prices for 
that service, and by the discouragement of further enterprise in 
the road haulage business, if by no other monopolist device. 

It should be the object of public regulation of a market, 
unless it has some specifically political end in view, to reproduce 
as closely as possible the conditions of a perfect market—namely, 
perfectly elastic demand for each supplier, average revenue equal 
to average cost, and average cost at the minimum level. This 
should not be an impossible task. Public control of the transport 
market was designed originally to reduce the imperfections 
created in that market by competing railroads, large, and few 
in number. Between them, legislatures and regulatory bodies 
in Great Britain and the U.S.A. have evolved a machinery fully 
capable of removing the imperfections originally subject of 
complaint, the ‘‘ unjust discrimination ’’ between persons and 
places. This machinery should be adapted and extended to 
remove those imperfections which have been allowed to remain, 
e.g., the classification of merchandise, and those which are the 
result of road competition. 

Within the framework of a regulation like this, the distribu- 
tion of traffic between road and rail could be left to the play of 
competition. Average cost to the road haulier, marginal cost 
to the railway company, of traffic carried along that particular 
route would decide what rate each competitor would offer, and 
of course, other things being equal, the lower rate will get the 
business. No attempt should be made to ration traffic between 
the two services, to give certain classes of traffic—for example, 
the lighter articles and the short haul to the road haulier—and 
to confine other classes of traffic, e.g., coal and heavy merchandise, 
and the long haul to the railway, on the ground that each would 
thereby be carrying the traffic for which it was most “ suited.” 

Rationing traffic as a method of ensuring a “ co-ordinated ” 
system of transport, or a “rational and economic distribution 
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of function between road and rail’ (as the Salter Conference 
put it in 1932), ignores that fact that the cost of carrying any 
given consignment, and hence its particular adaptation to rail 
or road haulage, depends not only upon the physical characteristics 
of the goods themselves, whether they are light or heavy, offered 
in large or small consignments, etc., but also upon the density 
of traffic already being carried—upon the degree, that is, to 
which the existing transport equipment (and particularly rail- 
way equipment, as it is less elastic in supply than that of road 
transport) is already being used. Thus it would be foolish to 
decree that lighter merchandise should go by road, if there were 
a parallel line of railway which could carry the traffic sent by 
road in addition to that reserved for carriage by rail at a marginal 
cost less than average cost to the road hauliers. Equally, however 
much more suited for carrying coal and mineral traffic a railway 
might be than a road-transport service, it would be unreasonable 
to suggest that a line of railway should be kept open in order 
to carry these classes of traffic, if the density of this traffic was 
such that the average direct cost to the railway was higher than 
the average total cost to a road haulier, and greater than the 
average revenue which the railway could earn from it. 

An efficient and economical transport service—one, that is, 
which offers the service required at the lowest average cost—is 
more likely to be provided by an industry made up, as at present, 
of independent road hauliers and railway companies, if each is 
allowed to compete for all the traffic offered on equal terms, than 
if each service were to be restricted to certain classes of traffic 
regardless of the particular circumstances of each carrier. In the 
first case, each will get that traffic which, in the particular circum- 
stances of its own operating facilities, it can carry most cheaply ; 
in the second, each will get that traffic which the regulatory 
body considers it “‘ ought” to have, for some reason other than 
cheapness. 

GILBERT WALKER 


University of Birmingham. 








ECONOMIC CALCULUS IN A PLANNED ECONOMY 


§ 1. THE purpose of this article is to demonstrate that there 
are no theoretical or logical difficulties in the use of an accurate 
pricing system in a Planned Economy. I accept Mr. Lerner’s 
view that there is no reason to abandon the search for an economic 
or utilitarian calculus in an industrial system controlled by a 
central authority.1_ I further concede the argument advanced 
by Professor Robbins? and Professor Hayek * that the solution 
of a system of simultaneous equations by the Central Authority 
is not a practicable procedure. To this extent I must disagree 
with the thesis of Mr. Dickinson’s original article in this con- 
troversy.4 I am, however, wholly in agreement with him that 
planned economies differ in no way from Jaissez-faire systems 
that renders them less suited to solve the problems of economic 
calculus. The object of this article is to suggest an alternative 
system to that advanced by him—one that I believe to be more 
practicable—and so to refute the arguments advanced by 
Professors Mises, Halm and Hayek in Collectivist Economic 
Planning.® 

§ 2. The central problem of economic calculus is the familiar 
second problem derived from the well-established fact of economic 
scarcity. With-the volume of existing resources it is not possible 
to satisfy all consumers’ wants. The first consequent task for 
society is to diminish this scarcity—the activity of increasing 
wealth. The second problem is to make the best use in the 
meantime of the resources we possess—the problem of calculus. 
Unless democratic doctrine is rejected root and branch, it is 
necessary to consult the consumers about what they want. 
There must, therefore, be a free market for consumption goods. 
If there is to be no wastage of resources, the costs of one com- 
modity must be assessed in quantities of sacrificed alternative 
goods; there must, therefore, also be a free market for the factors 
of production. Now, it is the most familiar truism of the theory 
of value that perfect competition—including perfect fore- 


1 Lerner “‘ Economic Theory and the Socialist Economy,” Review of Econ- 
omic Studies, 1935. 

2 Robbins, The Great Depression, Chapter VII, § 7. 

3 Hayek, Collectivist Economic Planning, V, ‘‘The Present State of the 
Debate,”’ § 3. 

4 Dickinson, ‘‘ Price in a Socialist Economy,’’ Economic JourNAL, 1933. 

5 Collectivist Economic Planning, Routledge, passim. 
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sight—would secure the right adjustment of production to the 
preferences of consumers.1 This basic doctrine has been ad- 
vanced in three separate expositional forms in the history of 
economic thought, but these three forms are of very different 
value for resolving the problems of a Planned Economy. 


1. The first of them is the traditional Marshallian apparatus 
of Supply and Demand Curves. In its present form the doctrine 
asserts that the problem of selection is resolved when, under 
conditions of perfect competition, marginal revenue is equal 
to both marginal costs and average costs, including normal 
profit. Normal profit is so defined as to make the series of pro- 
positions arise ex definitione—as must be the case in all pure 
economic theory—but the propositions are none the less illumin- 
ating for that. 

2. The second form is that used by Professor Cannan in his 
Wealth and by Professor Pigou in the Economics of. Welfare, and 
elaborated first in detail by BGhm-Bawerk in the Positive Theory 
of Capital—the solution by way of marginal products. The 
problem of selection is said to be resolved when the products 
at the margin for interchangeable factors in different employ- 
ments are equal in value. Or, what is the same thing looked 
at from the point of view of the individual factor, equilibrium 
is reached when each factor is in the position of maximum net 
advantage to itself. When every factor is making its greatest 
possible contribution to the value of the product, the problem 
of selection is solved. 

3. Then there are the equational systems—stating that when 
competition is perfect, not only is the system of price and 
quantity equations relating the quantities of the factors, the 
technical conditions of production and the preferences of the 
consumers determinate, but also that these prices will resolve 
the problem of rational choice. 


The three forms of the theory of value arrive at the same 
positive conclusion—that perfect competition secures the right 
distribution of resources. Do any or all or none of them provide 
a rule of procedure for the Planned Economy ? 


§ 3. It is certain that the last method does not! It is true— 
as Professor Hayek and Professor Robbins argue—that one 


1 J have expressed my doubts about the validity of this doctrine elsewhere— 
see ‘The Social Significance of the Theory of Value,” Economic JOURNAL, 


1935. 
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system of equations could not be completed before another 
had become relevant. As Professor Hayek says: 


“ .... the magnitude of this essential mathematical 
operation will depend on the number of unknowns to be 
determined ... it is hardly an exaggeration to assume 
that in a fairly advanced society, the order of magnitude 
would be at least in the hundreds of thousands. This means 
that, at each successive moment, every one of the decisions 
would have to be based on the solution of an equal number 
of simultaneous differential equations, a task which, with 
any of the means known at present, could not be carried 
out in a lifetime.”’} 


A system of Paretian equations is therefore not available. 
In the light of the completed argument of this article, however, 
such a conclusion is more a criticism of the usefulness and realism 
of the equational method than any blow to the theory of planning. 

It is almost equally certain that the second or marginal 
product method does apply with equal force to either a 
laissez-faire or a planned system. If the Central Authority 
issues to all production units two instructions: (a) that they 
shall calculate the marginal productivity to them of all mobile 
resources; (b) that mobile resources shall everywhere be moved 
to the positions of highest calculated product; there seems to 
be no reason to suppose that any different distribution of re- 
sources would arise than that arrived at by perfect competition. 
All logical, theoretical and accountancy problems are common 
to both types of systems. It may be very difficult to calculate 
marginal products. But the technical difficulties are the same 
for capitalist and planned economies alike. All difficulties 
that are not accountancy difficulties are not susceptible to 
theoretical dogmatism. 

“The calculations will not be made.” “The mobile re- 
sources will be unwilling to move.” ‘The production units 
that ought to expand will refuse to do so.” All these criticisms 
may or may not be true. They may or may not be the real 
problems of policy. But they are not problems that the 
professor of economic theory is competent to discuss. They are 
problems of social behaviour. They can only be resolved, if 
they can be resolved at all, by a comprehensive sociological 
and principally psychological analysis. As long as the theory 
of economics consists in the extrapolation or fugual development 

1 Collectivist Economic Planning, p. 212. 
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of a few simple and partially verified assumptions, spurning 
history and psychology, faltering before the tasks of hypothe- 
cation, prophecy and verification, economists may not dogmatise 
on such practical questions as these. In the realm of economic 
theory, then, the marginal productivity solution seems adequate. 
As long as the socialised factories calculate marginal products, 
and mobile resources continuously move to the highest margins, 
the problem of calculus will be solved. The ability to discover 
marginal products is not dependent upon the existence of any 
particular set of social institutions—certainly not on those of 
laissez-faire. 

At the same time the present writer would not be content 
with any solution concerned exclusively with marginal pro- 
ducts, because the movements of resources would have to be 
based upon estimated, and not upon realised marginal products. 
Now, estimates of marginal value products are extremely liable 
to error. To discover them the physical result of-a radical re- 
organisation of the production unit must first be estimated. 
The demand curve for the product must then be calculated. 
The margin of error in both calculations is likely to be great, and 
the resulting value product doubly so.1 Unless, therefore, the 
process of continual adjustment and equilibrium of marginal 
products can be submitted to another type of check and assess- 
ment, the problem is only roughly solved. This raises the 
question of the applicability of the English cost analysis to the 
problems of a Planned Economy. 


§ 4. Under conditions of perfect competition, with perfect 
divisibility of the factors of production and with perfect 
mobility, all machines will earn “normal profit’? upon their 
cost of production—that is, the Market Rate of Interest upon 
their cost of replacement. In equilibrium any machine must earn 
its depreciation allowance and a profit sufficient to prevent the 
depreciation allowance from being invested elsewhere, and 
insufficient to cause new capital to come into the industry. The 
argument used to establish the conclusion is familiar. If the 
excess of gross receipts over the cost of the non-specific or 
mobile factors is less than the Market Rate of Interest upon the 
depreciation allowances continuously re-invested in maintaining 
the fixed capital, the free money contained in the depreciation 
allowances could earn a higher reward elsewhere—and will in 


1 For a discussion of this problem in a different context, see my Problem 
of Credit Policy, pp. 81-85. 
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theory be invested outside the firm and industry, until the 
industry has shrunk sufficiently to enable the firms remaining 
in it to earn a normal profit so defined. If the excess of gross 
receipts over the cost of the mobile resources is greater than 
Normal Profit, then new capital will flow in, and the industry 
will be enlarged. In either case with complete mobility the 
Rate of Interest for the cost of replacement will always be 
earned. Whether this happens in practice or not it is certainly 
what should happen if the correct distribution of resources is 
to be made. Does this form of the orthodox theory of value 
provide any clue for the guidance of a Planned Economy ? 

Let us now consider the position of a socialised trust. Let 
us suppose that the Central Authority has instructed all Trusts 
to compete with each other in the market for the mobile factors 
of production—land, unspecialised labour and new capital. 
The market price of the mobile factors will then be equal to 
their marginal products, and in the particular case of inter- 
changeable factors, equilibrium will be reached when the prices 
of such factors are everywhere equal. The Central Authority 
now wishes to build a factory to produce a new product, or to 
open a new plant to provide an old product in a new place. In 
either case it has to construct a plant that will earn a normal 
rate of profit upon the cost of its construction, i.e. the Rate of 
Interest established in the free market for new capital existing 
between the Trusts. But the socialised Trust, since it is in a 
position of monopoly, is not faced by a horizontal marginal 
revenue curve. The problem is, therefore, not that of con- 
structing a plant that will maximise profit and leaving the 
processes of competition to force maximum profit down to a 
normal or market level, but a more complicated one. With a 
falling marginal revenue curve it is probable that there are 
a large number of possible plants of different sizes, all of which 


1 In practice this will not happen. In the first place, the depreciation 
allowances may never be technically free if the assumption of perfect divisibility 
is removed. If, for example, the ‘‘ maintenance of capital” consisted in the 
replacement of one-tenth of a railway line in each unit period of time, no capital 
would ever be available for re-investment, because all the capital of the concern 
would be lost if one or two depreciation quotas were missed. In the second 
place, the allotment of funds between depreciation and profits is normally 
taken by persons—either directors, managers or men who employ themselves— 
whose chief monetary and psychological interest in the firm arises from their 
payment and position as employees. Such persons are in the highest degree 
unlikely to cut the ground from beneath their feet by re-investing the capital 
elsewhere. In practice, the interest and sentiment of continuity will result 
in the continuation of the firm as long as it can earn its physical depreciation 
allowances. Firms will make no net profits indefinitely. 


a 
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would earn normal profits or more. For each possible plant 
the Trust can estimate : 


(a) the total overhead cost including a normal profit 
as defined above; 

(b) the total cost—and therefore the average cost—of 
the prime (or mobile) factors required to manufacture a 
series of outputs on the given plant. 


From these two estimates it is possible to draw up the 
ordinary average overhead and average prime cost curves. 
When these two are added together, the ordinary U-shaped 
average cost curve for the firm will emerge. There will be a 
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family of such curves varying according to the size of the fixed 
plant. 

The’ Demand: Curve must also be estimated, and for one of 
the possible sizes of the firms (assuming the possible variations in 
size to be continuous) the estimated Demand Curve will cut 
the average cost Curve at its minimum point : 
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For this point—if the estimates are correct—the price will be equal 
to average long-period cost including normal profit. This is the 
correct size for the plant.! 


1 It is of importance to remember that the output here described is not the 
largest output that can earn normal profit. In first thinking of this matter I was 
led astray by supposing that the ideal to be arrived at by the Socialised Trust was 
that of producing the largest physical output upon which normal profit would be 
earned. Such a criterion would mean that the Trust would construct a plant for 
which maximum profit—i.e. where the intersection of the marginal cost curve 
excluding normal profit and the marginal revenue curve—gave a total profit equal 
to the market Rate of Interest on the cost of constructing the plant. 


Marginal 
Cost excluding 
Profit. Normal Profit. 
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Output. 


The firms owning this plant could—if the estimates were correct—earn 
normal profit on a relatively large output indefinitely. But it would not—I now 
think—hbe the correct output, just because the normal profit is the maximum profit 
for the plant. The normal profit can only be obtained on so large a plant because the 
weapon of monopoly restriction is being used to hold up the net profit to a normal 
level. The plant is really too big. 

Since maximum profit is the point of intersection between the marginal 
revenue curve and the marginal prime cost curve, it is necessarily to the left of the 
minimum point of long-period average cost, including normal profit. The 
position is this : 
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The Demand Curve is tangential to the long-period average cost curve on 
the left side of its minimum point, and vertically above the point of intersection 
of the marginal revenue curve and the marginal cost curve, excluding profit. 
This is not economically desirable, because it involves ‘‘ excess capacity ”’ in the 
plant—or a failure to produce at the lowest possible long-period cost including 
normal profit. 

To put the point in another way, investment in this line of production has 
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There is no difficulty about any of these calculations peculiar 
to the position of a socialised trust. Given the prices of the 
factors co-operating with the fixed plant—determined in the 
general market for non-specific factors—the estimates are 
arithmetically possible. Indeed, they are precisely the sort of 
estimates that would be made by a capitalist firm with a different 
level of profit (i.e maximum profit) to aim at. The appropriate 
plant can therefore be built. If the original calculations were 
correct, and as long as the data remain unchanged, the margin 
between gross receipts and total costs will be kept constant, and 
will be equal to the profit that the competitive firm would have 
made in the same position, 7.e the market Rate of Interest upon 
the cost of replacing the capital. But of course the calculations 
may have been incorrect, and the data will certainly not remain 
unchanged. We must therefore examine the accountancy 
position in the socialised unit under dynamic conditions. 

The logically separable problems of inaccurate estimates 
and of subsequent changes in data are, in fact, not analytically 
different. They both mean that profits are other than normal 
and that some adjustment is called for. We can therefore 
consider them together. There are three main types of in- 
accuracy or change that are worth considering : 


i. Demand may have been under- or over-estimated, or 
it may rise or fall after the plant has been constructed. 

it. The prices of the non-specific factors co-operating 
with the fixed capital may have been wrongly estimated or 
they may change. 

iwi. The market value of the fixed capital may change 
either through a change in the market Rate of Interest, or 
through invention, or through technical obsolescence. 


What are the adjustments that should be made if any of 
these changes occur? Let us consider them one at a time: 
1. Suppose that demand increases. The demand curve will 


been carried to such a point that normal profit can only be earned by restricting 
output. This involves excluding some mobile resources from their most 
profitable employments in the world of opportunities created by the building 
of a plant of this size. The alternative was to invest the capital in some other 
use where it could have earned normal profit without the use of any monopoly 
power, or the exclusion at any place or time of mobile resources from their 
highest margins of productivity. 

For the clarification of this point—and indeed for the essence of the argument 
of this section—I am very much indebted to the help of Mr. H. T. N. Gaitskell. 
His unpublished work in this field is pioneer work, and I could not have written 
on the subject at all without his aid. 
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rise, and if the costs of the non-specific factors and the cost 
of physical depreciation remain constant, the amount of net 
profits will rise. They will rise to a new and higher maximum 
if output is expanded until marginal cost is equal to the new 
marginal revenue. They will rise to a higher level on the 
old minimum cost output, and to a new potential maximum if 
output is expanded to the new point of intersection between the 
marginal revenue curve and the marginal cost curve. Since the 
cost of replacement is constant and the market Rate of 
Interest assumed to be unchanged, normal profit is unaltered, 
while realisable money profits are up. The realisable rate of 
profit on a range of outputs is in excess of the normal rate of 
profit. Equilibrium plainly requires an increase of fixed capital. 
Whether the increase of output should be secured by enlarging 
the existing plant or by building a new one, is simply a problem 
of securing the minimum total cost including normal profit. 
Whatever the output that will earn normal profits in the new 
expanded market may be, it should be produced at lowest total cost. 
Whether the lowest cost will be reached in one production plant 
or two is a purely technical problem to be resolved by an inquiry 
into total costs. No difficulty therefore arises from applying a 
cost analysis to the circumstances of an expanding market. 

2. The case when demand decreases is more difficult because 
two alternative policies are open to the Trust. The marginal 
revenue curve is now lower, and profits are below normal. Under 
competition one of two courses would be pursued. Either 
the owners of the fixed plant would at once begin to withdraw 
their capital and re-invest it elsewhere. In this case profits 
will be restored to normal for the surviving capital. Or they may 
continue to maintain their capital physically intact, and content 
themselves with carrying production to the point of maximum 
net profit in the new position—the point where marginal revenue 
is equal to marginal cost excluding profit. The owners can 
continue to pursue the second course indefinitely, as long as the 
fall in demand is not sufficiently severe to cut into the allowances 
for physical depreciation. Production and re-investment in 
the plant would then continue indefinitely at less than normal 
profit.? 

What is the position of the socialised plant faced by a similar 
decline in demand? It need not seek to maximise its profits, 
so that the choice before it is somewhat different. The plant 


1 The second course would, in my view, be the normal procedure for a 
firm operated by the legal method of Joint Stock enterprise. See footnote on p. 680. 


a 








; 
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can no longer earn its normal profit, but the management could 
proceed as under the second case of competition—and carry 
production to the point of maximum profit where marginal 
revenue was equal to marginal costs. In this case, as under 
competition, they could remain indefinitely earning less than 
normal profit. Such a position would not be one of long-period 
equilibrium, because the resources attached to the production 
unit would be idle. The production unit would not be working 
at the capacity that originally returned the normal profit upon 
its cost of replacement. In the long period it would be necessary 
to adapt the plant to the lower output made necessary by the fall 
in demand. 

But this is not the only possible course open to the respon- 
sible Authority. Since it is not under the necessity of maxi- 
mising profit, it could instruct the firm to carry production to 
the point at which price covered marginal cost. As long as the 
plant is regarded as a technical fixture equivalent to land (by- 
gones being bygones) this is the theoretically desirable course. 
Price covers the cost of the mobile factors, and these are brought 
at once to their highest margins. In all cases the execution 
of this policy would mean carrying production beyond the point 
where marginal revenue was equal to marginal cost. Maximum 
profits would never be made. Indeed, the general direction 
given to the production units might quite often involve them 
in incurring large losses.1_ Since, however losses in one direction 
would always be offset by equal profits elsewhere as long as total 
expenditure were constant, the policy would not be impractic- 
able for a Central Authority owning all industries, although it 
might be impracticable if anything less than everything were in 
the hands of the State.? 

Now, for two important reasons of different kinds, I believe 
that the first general directive on accounting and production 
policy is, in practice, the better to issue: 


1 On a railway, for example, the marginal prime cost of carrying passengers 
or goods is often—indeed, usually—nothing. In such cases as this criterion 
prices should be zero and the line should make a loss equal to its total costs. 
Of course the marginal cost of running an extra train is not zero. In 
practice the results of the policy would entirely depend on the definition of the 
unit of output. If the unit of output was a ‘ passenger mile,” marginal cost 
would be zero; if it were a “‘ train mile,” it would be appreciable; while if it 
were a mile of railway, it would be greater still. The general diroctive in this 
case would lack all precision. 

* I am indebted to Mr. Lerner for a discussion of this particular point. He 
is not, however, responsible for my views, as I believe that he disagrees with the 
conclusions that I have come to on this particular point. 

No. 184.—voL. XLVI. Z% 
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(a) The order to carry production to the point where 
price is equal to marginal prime cost can be justified only 
upon the assumption that it is possible to distinguish between 
the payment of prime costs and the maintenance of fixed 
capital. Unless this is possible, production will continue 
indefinitely at the old level. The decision to change the 
scale of output will be made when the existing machines 
came to be replaced and cease to be bygones. But, in fact, 
no such clear distinction exists. A railway, for example, 
maintains its permanent way continuously. It would not be 
possible to distinguish between the current payments that 
were true prime costs and those that involved the mainten- 
ance of capital. Thus the instruction not to restrict output 
and to continue the payment of current costs because the 
capital was there would often involve the maintenance of 
redundant capital indefinitely. The maximisation of profit 
will possess the advantage of revealing automatically the 
existence of surplus capacity. 

(b) In the second place, the first set of instructions issued 
has the great practical advantage of simplicity. The Central 
Authority simply says to its local representatives: ‘‘ Here 
is a plant. Whatever output you make, make it at the 
lowest possible total cost. Make the largest output you can 
consistent with earning normal profit on the cost of re- 
placing your plant. When, through a change in market 
conditions, you cannot earn normal profit at all, then earn 
the biggest profit you can (7.e. produce at the point where 
marginal revenue is equal to marginal cost other than profit). 
When you cannot earn normal profit, you will be producing 
less than the capacity for which the plant was built, and 
you must then consider what smaller plant would, working 
to capacity, produce a lower output and earn normal 
profit. In the fullness of time that plant must be built.” 
Such a general instruction would have the great ad- 
vantage that it would enable the management to meet 
changes in market conditions independently, and without 
the complex system of taxes and bounties required by 
the other instruction. It would, however, mean a con- 
tinuous wastage of fixed plant in the industries suffering 
from a decline in demand. The size of this margin of 
waste would vary with the extent of the change in demand 
and the length of the average period before fixed capital 
were replaced. 
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Apart from difficulties of accountancy, common to planned 
and unplanned economies alike, and apart from the resistance 
to change of any kind—a question of social behaviour not 
susceptible to the categories of economic theory—there is, then, 
no insuperable problem in adjusting a Planned Economy to 
changes in demand. 


3. Other types of change can be treated more summarily. 
They all involve a change in the relationship within the pro- 
duction unit between the level of realised profits and the level 
of normal profits. The prices of the non-specific and mobile 
resources may rise or fall. If the price of labour rises, for example, 
the level of realised profits will fall. If this is a general move- 
ment—if wages are rising everywhere—then the external rate 
of normal profits will fall. In the production units employing 
a large amount of labour, realised profits will fall below the new 
and lower level of normal profits, and a position will arise similar 
to that arising from a decline in demand. Production must 
be contracted, and in the long run a new plant earning normal 
profit must be built. If the rise in the prices of mobile factors 
is not general, but restricted to the particular kind of labour 
employed in the affected industry, the level of realised profits 
will fall relatively to that of normal profits unequivocally and 
at once, and the same problem of adjustment will arise. If the 
prices of the primary factors decline, then profits will rise, and 
the simpler problems of expansion can be solved. 

Finally, technical conditions may change—giving rise to tech- 
nical obsolescence in the plant. Obsolescence may take one 
of two forms—either the new forms of capital cost less than 
the old, or they will require an investment of new capital. In 
the first case, the old depreciation allowances will buy new 
machines and still leave a net profit above the surrounding 
rate of normal profit. The same fundamental problem of 
expansion that we have already discussed then appears. In 
the second case, as long as the reduction in costs through the 
installation of the new capital gives a margin of profit equal 
or superior to the level of normal profits, the installation should, 
of course, proceed. 

There are, then, no dynamic changes that are not imme- 
diately reflected in the relation between prices and costs, and 
which do not subsequently reveal the nature of the desirable 
adjustments by a change in the relationship between the level 
of realised profits and the level of normal profits. By observing 


the changing relationship between surplus receipts within and 
ZZ2 
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without the unit of production, simple economic calculus would 
then seem possible in a Planned Economy. 


§ 5. This conclusion is radically opposed to the argument 
advanced by Dr. Hayek in his recent publications on the subject. 
He rejects the view that marginal costs can be used to guide the 
distribution of resources in a Planned Economy, because he denies 
that ‘“‘ money costs ” possess any clear and definite meaning—or 
can be precisely evaluated. This is what he says in the critical 
passage of his article: 


“Tt is in this connection that it almost seems as if perhaps" 
some excessive pre-occupation with the conditions of a 
hypothetical state of stationary equilibrium has led modern 
economists in general, and especially those who propose this 
particular solution, to attribute to the notion of costs in 
general a much greater precision and definiteness than can 
be attributed to any cost phenomenon in real life. . 
Much of what is usually termed cost of production is not 
really a cost element that is given independently of the 
price of the product, but a quasi-rent, or a depreciation 
quota which has to be allowed on the capitalised volume of 
expected quasi-rents, and is therefore dependent on the 
prices which are expected to prevail. ... These quasi- 
rents ... are not a less reliable and indispensable guide 
for the determination of the appropriate volume of pro- 
duction than true cost. On the contrary, it is only in this 
way that some of the alternative ends which are affected 
by the decision can be taken into account. Take the case 
of some unique instrument of production which will never 
be replaced and which cannot be used outside the monopo- 
lised industry, and which therefore has no market price. 
Its use does not involve any costs which can be determined 
independently from the price of its product. Yet if it is 
at all durable and may be used up either more or less rapidly, 
its wear and tear must be counted as true cost if the appro- 
priate volume of production at any one moment is to be 
rationally determined ... .”? 


Part of Dr. Hayek’s complaint—the excessive preoccupation 
with static conditions—has already been met in this article. 
1 Collectivist Economic Planning, The Present State of the Debate, and par- 


ticularly § 8, on ‘‘ The Criterion of Marginal Costs.” 
2 Op. cit., pp. 226-228. 
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We have considered all the significant types of change to which 
the production unit can be submitted. But Professor Hayek 
goes on to claim that the analysis is built upon sand because im- 
portant groups of money costs are not determined independently 
of prices. There are factors whose prices cannot be derived 
from any source outside the market for their own special product. 

Is there any substance in this charge? Is there any import- 
ant group of factors that cannot be valued by any indepen- 
dent process whatever? Let us review the factors of production 
from this point of view. No problem arises from the group 
of mobile or non-specific factors of production. For them, 
transfer prices are equal to their marginal productivities, and 
these are determined in the general market for mobile resources 
that we have assumed to exist between the Socialised Trusts. 
Their prices are therefore independent of the prices of the par- 
ticular product of their present employment. Neither is there 
any difficulty over depreciating factors. However specific 
a factor might be in the short period—a machine capable of 
one process, for example—as long as it wears out, the deprecia- 
tion allowance made for it continuously converts it into a non- 
specific factor. As a non-specific factor the free capital con- 
tinuously invested in the maintenance of the specific machine 
—or skilled labour—must receive its transfer price, i.e. the 
normal market rate of profit on free capital. The only type of 
factor that could possibly give rise to any difficulty is a factor 
that is both specific and non-depreciating or eternal. 

Now, are there really many such factors? There are many 
specific factors—most machines and skilled labour are highly 
specific—but they all rapidly depreciate or die. There are many 
eternal factors—all sites, for example—but they are rarely 
specific. One of the fundamental technical reasons for the 
frequency with which rents are legally compulsory payments 
is the great mobility of sites between different employments. 
The land market is likely to be particularly real in the economic 
as well as the legal sense. 

Is not the category of specific and eternal factors really an 
empty one? A group of persons trying to think of an actual 
factor of production that was both highly specific and non- 
depreciating could only think of a railway tunnel through very 
hard rock! But even this example is of no use to Professor 
Hayek. For, after all, what is the importance of pricing such 
factors? Since they are specific, they can only be used in one 
employment. Since they are eternal, they cost nothing to main- 
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tain. The only importance of pricing them is to prevent the 
over-utilisation of the more efficient among them. If no rent 
is charged, production will be carried to the point at which the 
average cost of the non-specific factors on the superior examples 
of the specific factor is equal to the cost of the non-specific 
factor on the inferior examples—an undesirable distribution 
of the non-specific factors.1 Hence maladjustment will only 
take place when there is a group of the same specific factors all 
eternal, but differing amongst themselves in productivity. What 
Professor Hayek requires to prove his argument is not one 
tunnel through hard rock leading from one place to another, 
but a bunch of tunnels all conveying traffic between the same two 
places—and all through very hard rock! Until it has been shown 
that such peculiar groups of factors are quantitatively signifi- 
cant no important gap in the pricing system here proposed has 
been discovered. 


§ 6. I have only attempted in this article to demonstrate the 
theoretical possibility of a pricing system in a Planned Economy 
—a possibility that has been dogmatically denied by Professor 
Mises and others.2, There is, I contend, no ground for such a 
view. The real arguments for and against planning lie else- 
where. The main charge offered by economists against a Planned 
Economy—that it has no method at its disposal for the rational 
calculation of relative productions—is, however, refuted. 

This result is of considerable importance for those who 
believe that a Planned Economy can—through the greater power 
to vary the money income of the community possessed by a 
unified investing and saving authority, through the better and 
juster type of society that could be raised upon its foundations, 
and in general through the superiority of conscious reason over 
blind instinct in the achievement of any end whatever—be made 
into a better economy than a laissez-faire economy can ever hope 
to be. But these are wider and more practical questions. 
Social science, and not economic theory, can alone hope to find 


an answer to them. 
E. F. M. Dursin 

London School of Economics. 

1 See the discussion of the problem of utilising superior and inferior free 
roads by Professor Pigou and Professor Knight. 

2 See particularly Collectivist Economic Planning, pp. 104-5, for an amazing 
example of uncritical dogmatism on this point. 





REVIEWS 


The Trade Cycle. By R. F. Harrop. (Oxford University Press. 
1936. Pp. 248. 10s.) 

Mr. Harrop’s Essay is to be welcomed as the first advance 
into the territories opened up by the General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money. Using and developing Mr. Keynes’ 
system of analysis, he has made a considerable addition to the 
theory of the trade cycle. 

Mr. Harrod makes two main innovations. The first is sub- 
sidiary and may be separately discussed. This is the “‘ Law of 
Diminishing Elasticity of Demand.” Mr. Harrod suggests that 
there is a strong tendency for markets to grow more imperfect 
as income increases, because it becomes progressively less worth 
while for the ordinary consumer to take trouble in searching 
for bargains as his standard of life improves. This principle 
has both a long-run and a short-run application. A secular 
rise of income causes consumers to become progressively less 
careful in marketing, while a sudden fall in income, which in 
any case requires a revision in the consumer’s habits, will pro- 
voke him to a spurt of activity in comparing and discriminating 
between rival sellers. The importance of this principle for the 
theory of employment lies in the fact that it enhances the tend- 
ency of profits to rise relatively to wages as activity increases. 
A change in distribution favourable to profits increases the pro- 
pensity of the community to save. Thus the Law of Diminishing 
Elasticity of Demand may have an important influence in causing 
the value of the Multiplier to fall as activity increases. 

Mr. Harrod rests more weight upon the assumption that profits 
are always strictly maximised than it is calculated to bear, but 
so far as theoretical reasoning can go, he makes out a good case 
for his Law. There is, however, a powerful influence tending 
in the opposite direction which he omits to mention. The degree 
of monopoly does not depend only on the imperfection of the 
market for a commodity, but also on the number of separate units 
of control engaged in selling it, and, since the fear of loss is more 
powerful than the hope of gain, the tendency towards restrictive 
combinations is stronger in a slump than in a boom. This is 
a factor tending to amplify the swings of activity, and works 
against the operation of Mr. Harrod’s Law. 
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Mr. Harrod’s main contribution to the theory of the trade 
cycle lies in his combination of the principle of the Multiplier, 
which governs the manner in which an increase in investment in- 
creases consumption, with the principle of the Relation between 
the demand for consumption goods and the demand for instru- 
ments to produce them, which governs the manner in which an 
increase in consumption leads to investment. 

When the ratio of capital to output is given, an increase 
in the stock of capital is required only when consumption is in- 
creasing, and a constant rate of net investment will not be main- 
tained unless consumption is increasing progressively. Any de- 
cline in the rate of increase of consumption will therefore entail 
a decline in the rate of investment. But a decline in investment 
will lead to a decline in consumption, and a decline in consump- 
tion, in the simplified case where the ratio of capital to output is 
constant, will lead in turn to a complete cessation of net invest- 
ment. Even when capital per unit of output is increasing, the 
rate of net investment will fall very low. Therefore as soon as 
consumption ceases to increase at the rate required to maintain 
a constant level of investment, investment (and with it consump- 
tion) must suffer a violent decline. Now, since the value of the 
Multiplier falls as output increases, it is impossible for consumption 
to continue expanding at the required rate. A steady rate of 
expansion can therefore never be achieved. This conception is an 
important addition to the theory of employment; for Mr. Keynes 
has somewhat neglected the Relation, and in the main takes notice 
of it only in connection with the increase in working capital which 
accompanies an increase in consumption. 

Mr. Harrod elaborates this central idea, with many modifica- 
tions and qualifications, into an analysis of the trade cycle which 
conforms to the broad outlines of the observed facts and provides 
an explanation of the violence of recession compared to the mild 
and gradual nature of recovery—a feat which he wittily argues 
has not hitherto been performed by any theory of the trade cycle. 
But his analysis does not cover the whole ground. His treatment 
of recovery from the bottom of a slump is confined to a paragraph 
of six lines, and his argument hardly seems to provide any suffi- 
cient reason for expecting recovery to take place at all. He does, 
indeed, discuss a state of “steady advance,” but this has no 
bearing on the trade cycle. It is based on unnatural assumptions, 
which entail that saving does not cease to be positive unless total 
income falls to zero, and its sole purpose in Mr. Harrod’s scheme 
is to show that asteady advance cannot occur. Again, the essen- 
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tial part which is played by the accumulation of capital in cur- 
tailing the inducement to invest is not given its due prominence in 
Mr. Harrod’s analysis. It is contained, so to speak, in solution 
in Mr. Harrod’s argument, but the reader’s closest attention is 
required to distil it out. The chief merit of this Hssay lies in the 
light which it throws upon the turning point from expansion to 
contraction, with which, indeed, it is mainly concerned. 

Mr. Harrod’s controversial excursions will be helpful to many 
readers. He exposes the very simple but very prevalent fallacy 
that a difference between saving and investment is caused by 
an increase in bank credit, and gives an entertaining account of 
its origin. He shows how the Quantity Theory truism is fulfilled, 
when effective demand alters, by induced changes in the velocity 
of circulation, and gives a painstaking analysis of the effects of 
time lags on Mr. D. H. Robertson’s assumption that each week’s 
expenditure is governed by last week’s income. On all these 
points he is only elaborating suggestions made by Mr. Keynes, 
but the elaborations are extremely useful. 

The style throughout is highly idiosyncratic—somewhat 
condescending assistance for lame-dog readers alternating with 
merry asides for the benefit of those well versed in recent mone- 
tary controversy. And the first stages of the argument are set 
forth in an odd fashion. The three factors which cause a rise of 
prices to be associated with an increase in activity—the rise of 
marginal costs due to increased output, the rise of money wages 
due to increased employment, and the growth of market imper- 
fection due to increased income—first appear mysteriously dis- 
guised as “stabilizers ”’ (the rise in prices being a ‘‘ de-stabilizer ’’) 
in a world without investment, and are related by a tenuous line 
of reasoning to utility and disutility on Robinson Crusoe’s island, 
the whole masquerading under the title of the “‘ Human Factor.” 
But once the argument is fairly under way this fanciful method 
of exposition ceases to be a drawback. 

The last chapter, a tentative discussion of the ‘‘ Question 
of Remedies,” contains many points of theoretical interest, but 
it suffers from the unreality which is cast over all such discussions 
by the reflection that, in the present age, any government which 
had both the power and the will to remedy the major defects 
of the capitalist system would have the will and the power to 
abolish it altogether, while governments which have the power to 
retain the system lack the will to remedy its defects. 

JOAN ROBINSON 


Cambridge. 
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Crises and Cycles. By Professor WirHELM ROpKE. (William 
Hodge and Co., Ltd. 1936. Pp. xi+ 219. 10s. 6d.) 


In this book Professor Répke has made a valiant attempt to 
write—for a public wider than that of professional economists— 
a “‘ synthetic ” account of the Trade Cycle, combining elements 
of truth from many divergent theories. In explaining the boom, 
Professor Répke lays emphasis on the fact that investment in 
new capital is carried too far by a “ process of acceleration.” 
Any primary increase in investment in machines will cause 
increased activity in the industries producing machines to make 
machines, and this will cause a still further expansion in the 
industries producing machines to make machine-making machines, 
andsoon. He exemplifies this by a parable from poultry-farming. 
A primary rise in the demand for poultry causes new poultry-farms 
to be set up, and their stocking further increases the demand for 
poultry, which in turn causes further farms to be started. At 
some point it is realised that there is no justification for the 
further stocking of poultry-farms, which causes an absolute fall 
in the demand for poultry, and so a collapse of the whole top- 
heavy structure. From this analysis. Professor Répke draws 
two conclusions: (i) that trade-cycle policy must concentrate 
largely on preventing excess investment during the boom, and 
(ii) that the boom is not necessarily due to any “ excess of invest- 
ment over savings,” but simply to the fact that investment is too 
great. 

This point is of great importance, but if it is true, it leads to a 
dilemma, which Professor Répke does not explicitly recognise. 
What policy should be adopted in these circumstances, if people 
decide to save a large proportion of their incomes? It may 
be impossible to avoid both a high level of investment and also 
a large volume of permanent unemployment; for the savings 
resulting from the high incomes associated with full employment 
may necessitate an immoderately high level of investment for 
their utilisation. 

In discussing the depression, Professor Répke argues that 
some degree of deflation is necessary after any boom to restore 
equilibrium, but adds that this may lead to a cumulative process 
of deflation, which serves no useful purpose. He argues that, as 
soon as this ‘‘secondary”’ depression appears, a policy of 
expansion should be adopted. 

This book may be useful as a first survey for the student 
of the history of cycles and of the different problems involved 
in their analysis; but it suffers from two serious defects, which 
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are perhaps unavoidable in writing on this subject for a wide 
public. Many important terms are never defined precisely, 
and often bare assertion takes the place of analysis. For ex- 
ample, Professor Répke speaks of an excess of savings over 
investment. But he does not point out that with one natural 
definition of savings there can be no divergence between these 
two quantities; nor does he state in which of the many possible 
ways he is defining savings, so that a divergence between them is 
possible. For the same reason, one cannot tell precisely what 
Professor Répke means by his use of the terms “ forced savings ”’ 
and “ equilibrium rate of interest.” 

On p. 184 Professor Répke asserts: “It is now beyond 
all doubt that the wage level was raised too high in many countries 
in the course of the last boom and that harmful effects have 
followed.”” But he nowhere explains what these effects were or 
how they were caused. Is this statement compatible with 
Professor Répke’s earlier thesis that in the U.S.A. the boom was 
carried to extremes because costs fell more rapidly than prices ? 
Or does Professor Répke hold that a rise in wages is more import- 
ant in maintaining demand than in raising costs ? 

On pp. 119, 120 and 130 it is asserted that after every boom 
some measure of depression is necessary, which must not be 
counteracted for fear of prolonging the crisis. As soon as the boom 
has broken, why should not every effort be made immediately 
to prevent a fall in money demand, in order that new profitable 
lines for investment may be discovered as soon as possible? It 
is at least arguable that, once the boom has broken, a policy of 
expansion will not encourage any further extension of those types 
of capital equipment which have already been seriously over- 
developed, since they will in any case remain unprofitable. 
Professor Répke’s view has, of course, the support of many 
weighty authorities; but a bare assertion is not sufficient to con- 
vince those, who are of the opposite opinion. 

J. E. MEADE 
Hertford College, 
- Oxford. 


Bank of England Operations, 1890-1914. By R. 8. SAyYeErs. 
(London: P. S. King and Son. 1936. Pp. xxii + 142. 
6s.) 


THE question of whether or not this country should ultimately 
co-operate in the restoration of an international gold standard 
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is commonly thought to be an interesting and important one. 
Not only academic economists, but Members of Parliament, 
newspaper editors and other public men are expected to form 
and express opinions upon it. The Bank of England, as the 
agent charged with the working of our monetary system, must be 
presumed to desire that political decisions arrived at in this field 
should be based on accurate knowledge and command the 
confidence of public opinion. A singularly careful scholar, with 
high credentials from two of our leading Universities, undertakes 
a completely objective study of the technique of the operation 
of the gold standard in the quarter-century before the War. 
What has been the contribution of the Bank of England to this 
laudable effort at public instruction? Let Mr. Sayers’ quiet 
sentences reply: ‘‘ My greatest regret is that the material is not 
so accurate as it might so easily have been. The Bank of England 
did not see fit to allow me to inspect its records, the years 
here studied (as well as earlier years which I had originally intended 
to cover) being regarded by the Governor as too near our own 
day.” Professors Gooch and Temperley, please note ! 

Debarred from his natural source of information, Mr. Sayers 
has woven his tale mostly out of material furnished by the 
contemporary comments of the Hconomist and the Statist; and 
a very interesting tale it is. ‘The main conclusion which seems to 
emerge (though Mr. Sayers insists that his conclusions are no 
more than “opinions,” and “does not wish them to be 
emphasised ”) is that the management of the pre-war gold 
standard was a much more complicated, and often a much more 
tentative and hand-to-mouth business, than it has become 
fashionable, both among its friends and its enemies, to represent 
it. The origin which Mr. Sayers suggests for this tendency to 
retrospective over-simplification is interesting and _ plausible. 
The classic account of the pre-war system is to be found in the 
First Interim Report of the Cunliffe Committee, whose Chairman 
had occupied high office in the Bank in the three immediately 
pre-war years—years in which “ the Bank’s operations had been, 
to a quite unprecedented extent, standardised and automatic,” 
a variety of causes having combined “ to facilitate a straight- 
forward Bank Rate policy.” That, but for the war, this state of 
affairs might have become typical is, of course, possible; that it 
was not typical of the pre-war quarter-century Mr. Sayers has, 
I think, abundantly shown. 

The departures from “ automatism ’’ which Mr. Sayers has 
succeeded in identifying, and in illustrating with a wealth of 
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detail from the history of these years, may be classified as follows. 
(1) Restrictive or laxative action in advance of, or even in face of, 
actual gold movements—under the influence of numerous factors 
among which the existence of “bad” or potentially ‘‘ bad ” 
money—Russian, French, Japanese—occupies a prominent place. 
(2) A great variety of devices for strengthening the effectiveness 
of Bank Rate. Most interesting in this connection is Mr. Sayers’ 
discussion of the myth that the normal method of mopping up 
money from the market was the sale of Consols for cash and their 
purchase for the account. How stupid and ill-informed one has 
sometimes felt for not having realised that this process was what 
Mr. Hartley Withers meant when he wrote of the Bank “ going 
into the money market and borrowing”?! And how consoling 
to discover that he may be taken to have meant exactly what he 
said! (3) An elaborate technique for operating directly on the 
movement of gold without moving Bank or market rate—mainly 
by fixing differential prices for the various types of gold. ‘‘ The 
Bank thus moved its prices for bars over a range of 4d. between 
the extreme points of the minimum buying price and the maximum 
selling price. When this range is compared with the 1925-31 
range of 13d. imposed by statute, it will be realised how much freer 
the Bank was to act upon the gold points before the war than 
it has been since.” (4) Perhaps most interesting of all, the use 
upon occasion of some of the same devices as under (2), but for 
a different purpose, viz., “‘to force Market Rate up beyond its 
normal ‘ effective ’ relationship with Bank Rate,” thus influencing 
the foreign exchanges while leaving Bank Rate, with its attendant 
satellites of overdraft rates and what not, unchanged in the 
interests of home industry. “‘ That this tenderness for home 
trade was subordinate to the primary object of protecting the 
gold reserve is undoubtedly true. But it made Bank Rate 
history in these years very different from what it would have been 
had the Bank pursued with single-mindedness its primary aim.”’ 

But what a strange mixture of reason and unreason the whole 
intricate business was! how strange, is forcibly brought home 
by Mr. Sayers’ account of the painful (but not unique) occasion 
in November 1910 when the Bank had borrowed heavily from the 
market, and the market, refusing to be impressed, behaved as if it 
hadn’t. 

This is an excellent little book—modest, workmanlike, and 


illuminating. 
D. H. ROBERTSON 


Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
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Conjunctuurdiagnose. (Diagnosis and Therapeutics of Excessive 
Economic Fluctuations.) By Dr. W. L. Vatx. (Haarlem: 
De Erven F. Bohn N.V. 1935. Pp. xxii + 541. 5 florins, 
paper; 6 florins, cloth.) 


Dr. VALK’s book is somewhat overwhelming in its amplitude. 
It extends to upwards of 500 very substantial pages. If there 
are considerable stretches which present no serious obstacle to 
navigation, it is equally true that there are many passages which 
the navigator feels ought not to be reported on, until the journey 
has been made oftener than once. But indeed there is a further 
and more substantial reason for hesitation. This volume, vast 
as it is, is only the first of a trilogy, and there are indications that 
the three volumes should be surveyed together, when it is possible 
to look upon them, dovetailed into an entity. The present 
volume is concerned with theory, ‘“‘ but only so far as is strictly 
necessary to obtain a sufficient basis for an investigation on a 
more practical terrain’; the second volume is to be consecrated 
to diagnosis proper (indices and methods); and the third to the 
possibility of eliminating excessive economic fluctuations. Such 
is the ample fare promised ; and if later volumes fulfil the promise 
of the first of the trilogy, Dr. Valk’s contribution to the literature 
of the Trade Cycle will be among the most imposing. 

It is not possible here to follow the course of Dr. Valk’s 
lengthy arguments; it must suffice to record certain general 
impressions. Dr. Valk is poles asunder from those who pin 
their faith to one explanation to the exclusion of all others. He 
remarks, in a phrase which many will think singularly ill-chosen, 
that ‘‘the conjuncture is a diamond of a thousand facets; and if, 
of this thousand, only a hundred are revealed, the picture is over- 
simplified.” Dr. Valk’s catholicity and comprehensiveness are 
shown in the final chapter, in which he professes to summarise 
his conclusions. Here the various conjuncture-factors are classified 
under ten groups, most of which embrace a considerable number 
of sub-headings. But these factors (upwards of forty in number), 
arranged with an enthusiasm for method to which we in this 
country are strangers, are more or less all the factors which in 
fact make for change in economic life. 

As Dr. Valk avoids any attempt to find the explanation, so 
in a sense he shuns any attempt to find the cycle. There is, he 
holds, no prescribed order in which the various phenomena 
associated with the cycle should appear. Even if there be 
tendencies in the direction of a fixed sequence, there can never 
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be any reliance placed on the operation of such tendencies (p. 444). 
The temptation to describe a “ typical cycle ” should accordingly 
be resisted. The “conjuncture” does not evolve according to 
a fixed pattern; the “ conjuncture-movement ”’ is rather to be 
compared to a kaleidoscope, where from time to time new figures 
and combinations are formed. There may be substance in this 
argument; but to the extent to which it is true, it tends to puncture 
the Trade Cycle, and to substitute for it a theory of the economic 
kaleidoscope. 

There are perhaps two fundamental ideas which appear and 
reappear throughout Dr. Valk’s treatise. The first is that 
economic fluctuations can be explained only as the result of the 
conflict between opposing tendencies, one set representing the 
“cumulative ” tendency to change in economic life, the other 
opposing “contrary”’ influence being that which tends to 
restore equilibrium. In itself this is perhaps neither an original 
nor a very profound idea; but Dr. Valk repeatedly underlines 
the point, and expands in various directions the conception of 
“ cumulative ” and “ contrary ” factors. In particular he argues 
that a factor that at one moment acts in a “ contrary ’’ sense 
may later act in a “ cumulative ” sense, and that it is not per- 
missible to regard certain definite phenomena as being in them- 
selves universally of a “cumulative” or of a “contrary ”’ 
character (p. 488). 

The other fundamental point in Dr. Valk’s treatment lies in 
the importance which he assigns to profits. It is this, indeed, 
which determines the course of his argument and the sequence 
of his chapters. In general, a rising level of profits indicates 
increasing prosperity, and accordingly “a study of the problem 
of economic diagnosis signifies in the first place a study of the 
factors which influence the general level of profits.”” The problem 
of industrial fluctuations and the problem of profits are indeed 
inseparable, and accordingly Dr. Valk’s book is to a large extent 
an analysis of the conception of “ profits”? and a consideration 
of the many factors which may influence profits. Thus, after 
an abstract discussion of profits, Dr. Valk conducts his readers 
through a succession of dissertations on the influence of monetary 
factors, the influence of savings and investments, the part played 
by banks, the conception of liquidity, and so on. At times the 
reader may get the impression—which perhaps a subsequent 
perusal would correct—that Dr. Valk has forgotten the end of 
his journey, and is engaged for the time being in writing, for 
example, a monetary treatise. But perhaps one who regards 
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the Trade Cycle as a diamond of a thousand facets may be 
forgiven if at times he lingers lovingly by the way. 

The statement of the case in terms of “ profits” further 
determines the conclusion to which Dr. Valk brings the first 
part of his trilogy, and which will doubtless be expanded in 
subsequent volumes. Already in the preface, in a side-glance 
at the New Deal, he indicates that in his view the American 
Government will have achieved nothing unless they succeed in 
bringing profits to an appropriate level; and in his concluding 
pages Dr. Valk appears as the Defender of Profits. Putting it 
crudely, he holds that the problem for the moment is much 
rather how it is possible to alter the distribution of income in 
favour of the undertaker than in favour of the workers; and, 
greatly daring, in place of the exploitation of the proletariat, 
he ventures to speak of the increasing misery (Verelendung) of 
the undertaker (p. 503). Normalisation, not stabilisation of 
profits is what should be aimed at. But in his plea for the 
restoration of the basis of profit, Dr. Valk is doubtless impinging 
on the subject-matter of later volumes. 

It is almost impossible to assess the value of this work on a 
first acquaintance. The view taken of what is involved in the 
“‘ conjuncture,” in trade fluctuations, is so wide that there is 
hardly any aspect of economic life excluded from its pages. It 
is unnecessary to say that Dr. Valk writes with enormous learn- 
ing: somehow, all Dutchmen do. Even if it be thought that 
he spreads his net too widely, there is nevertheless much that 
most of us may read with profit, even if in reading we forget the 
title of the book in our hands. 

ALEXANDER GRAY 
The University, 
Edinburgh. 


Monetary Reform in Theory and Practice. By Pau Etnaia. 
(London: Kegan Paul. 1936. Pp. 343. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ernzie has in this book undertaken the ambitious task 
of giving his readers “‘ an insight into the tendencies and spirit 
of the monetary reform movement as a whole.” He surveys 
all the significant suggestions for monetary policy, and discusses 
them on the whole sympathetically and sanely. The stress 
throughout is on the reform of technique rather than on broad 
theoretical considerations. Mr. Einzig is obviously more in- 
terested in technical than in economic questions—the consequent 
absence of any searching analysis makes this book practically 
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useless for students. Exception should perhaps be made of 
such passages as his discussion of the comparative failure of 
Roosevelt’s public works policy, and we would wish for an 
equally good discussion of the spending policies of British authori- 
ties. The passage dealing with the forward exchanges is also 
noteworthy, and we are promised further enlightenment on this 
complicated matter. Exchange Clearing systems receive, of 
course, unduly enthusiastic treatment. 

The uses of this book will be rather limited; but it will be 
invaluable to the future historian wanting a convenient survey 
of opinions on monetary reform during the last few years. The 
future historian will have to be careful about some of the author’s 
generalisations: I think, for instance, that it is hardly fair 
to describe Major Douglas’s pre-1931 followers as largely “ retired 
colonels ” (p. 30). Nor does the remark about opinion in the 
Universities (on p. 7) do anything like justice. And who are the 
“ ultra-orthodox economists ” mentioned on ’p. 58 I-cannot think. 
Indeed, throughout the book the word “ orthodox ” to describe 
some economists is much overworked. On a topic like monetary 
reform, who is “‘ orthodox ” and who is not ? 

But the most lamentable feature of all is that the further 
Mr. Kinzig’s pen travels the less incisive it becomes. The length 
of this book could well have been halved without material loss. 

R. 8. SAYERS 
Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 


Symmetallism. By B. A. ButenscHoOn. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 1936. Pp. 195. 10s.) 


TuHIs ingenious essay is an inquiry, mainly algebraic in 
character, into the possibilities which arise when a symmetallic 
central bank is prepared to hold its two metals in a ratio different 
from that in which it is compelled by law to buy and sell them. 
Assuming that a given fluctuation in the currency value of the 
bank’s metallic stocks is not to be exceeded, what possibility has 
the bank of influencing the commodity value of the currency, or 
the rate of exchange with monometallic countries? The author 
points out that the elasticities of supply of the two metals chosen 
should differ as much as possible, but concludes that in any case 
the possibilities of management are considerable, at any rate 
if the symmetallic area throughout which an agreed policy is 
pursued is a large one. This is what we should expect. The 
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weakness of the author’s line of argument is that (as he admits) 
little symmetallic management is possible without international 
agreement, while with international agreement even the gold 
standard can be managed in any desired direction. Indeed, 
the author seems sometimes to forget that his central bank can 
buy and sell, not only either or both of the two metals in question, 
but also lots of other kinds of asset. The book is wholly theo- 
retical in character except for a short chapter on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
silver policy—for which he has naturally little good to say. If 
the problems he is concerned with are highly academic, they 
are none the less of considerable intellectual interest, and on its 
own ground the analysis proceeds with a highly satisfactory 
thoroughness. Professor Ohlin contributes an introduction, and 
Marshall’s evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission in 
1888 is reprinted as an Appendix. 
HAROLD BARGER 
University College, 
London. 


An American Experiment. By EK. M. Hueu-Jonss and E. A. 
Ravice. (Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. viii + 296. 
6s.) 


ANYONE who desires a concise, impartial and critical account 
of the chief features of the ‘‘ New Deal” cannot do better than 
to read this book. Interesting introductory chapters outline the 
outstanding characteristics of the main divisions of the country 
and indicate the economic background of the New Deal. Increas- 
ing maladjustments of income, over investment, and financial 
excesses are shown to have been important causes of the great 
depression, the brunt of which was borne by the wage-earners 
and the farming community. Too much attention had been 
paid to economic matters and too little to social policy, while a 
gloomy picture is drawn of the chaos resulting from the unco- 
ordinated policies of big business interests. 

The measures taken by President Roosevelt to meet the 
banking collapse of March 1933 are critically reviewed. While 
enabling the banking system quickly to resume operations, the 
policy adopted was one of palliatives and half-measures, and by 
not seizing the opportunity for real reform, the President made 
one of his greatest mistakes. The scheme for insurance of 
deposits with the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is 
criticised as in effect a subsidy to bad banking, the Corporation 
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being virtually responsible for the funds of depositors without 
having control over the lending of these funds. The abandon- 
ment of gold is regarded by the authors as having been a wise 
step, even though its original purpose of raising prices quickly 
was not realised. 

The methods adopted in applying the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act are criticised for strengthening monopolistic tendencies 
and for lack of subordination of private to public interests. 
Although the collective bargaining clause of the Act gave to the 
American Federation of Labour the greatest organising opportunity 
in its history, the Federation’s bias against industrial unionism 
seriously impeded its progress. Also the employers in many 
industries showed determined opposition, which the Government 
was unable to overcome, towards any effective recognition of the 
trade unions. 

Agriculture and relief of the unemployed are curiously brought 
together in one chapter. The policy applied in agriculture is 
outlined, special reference being made to the system of processing 
taxes, reduction of output, and the refinancing of farm mortgages 
at lower rates. The decisions of the Supreme Court on the schemes 
for industry and agriculture ended two of the most far-reaching 
attempts ever made, outside Soviet Russia, to regulate these 
branches of economic activity. The industrial experiment had 
already substantially failed before being brought to a formal 
conclusion by the Supreme Court’s decision. Both schemes 
showed the lack of any detailed plan and also failed to evoke a 
general spirit of co-operation. Too much improvisation was 
necessary. ‘The Government vacillated between the alternatives 
of increasing purchasing power and increasing prices. The agri- 
cultural policy showed more planning and won more co-operation 
than the industrial recovery programme, and was consequently 
more successful, though it tended to intensify the drift towards 
economic nationalism and its policy of restriction imposed burdens 
on the poor. 

In reviewing measures for the relief of the unemployed, 
special mention is made of the provision of assistance for white- 
collar workers. With a total of around ten million workpeople 
unemployed, there seems to be considerable under-statement, if 
account be taken of dependents, in the reference to the richest 
country in the world being unable to offer a livelihood to nearly 
one-tenth of its people (page 206). Although public expenditure 
increased enormously, the burden per head is estimated to be 
only about one-third of that in Great Britain. Fears of inflation 
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proved to be unfounded, while even after the debt had risen to 
over $30,000 million the Government’s credit was so good that 
it was able to borrow at 2? per cent. for ten-year bonds. At 
first, expansionist policy proved disappointing, because emer- 
gency expenditure had to wait until administrative machinery 
could be improvised, and for a time the Treasury’s difficulty was 
often how to spend money rather than how to raise it. The 
methods of financing the increased expenditure are criticised. 
“ The failure to increase direct taxation all round has been one 
of the chief defects of the New Deal” (page 223). The taxation 
policy has been mainly regressive rather than progressive, if 
both indirect and direct taxation are considered. 

The Social Security Act—the first of its kind ever adopted 
by the Federal Government—is regarded as a great step forward, 
but as being defective owing to its failure to effect a considerable 
redistribution of wealth through social services. However, it is 
remarkable in its recognition that individualism alone cannot 
guarantee economic security under modern conditions. 

The authors are of opinion that on the whole the results of 
the New Deal, though they have fallen far short of early promise, 
represent distinct gains both in economic recovery and in the 
evolution of social principle. Without the expansionist policy 
of the New Deal the depression, left to work itself out, would 
have lingered on in a particularly severe form much longer than 
it did. However, hampered by lack of power owing to con- 
stitutional difficulties, the Government was unable to secure 
effective co-operation on the part of industry, and many pro- 
visions of the new legislation were openly evaded. The authors 
consider that an amendment of the constitution cannot be much 
longer delayed. 

J. Henry RicHARDSON 
Leeds University. 


Britain without Capitalists. By a Group of Economists, Scientists 
and Technicians. (Lawrence and Wishart. 1936. Pp. 474. 
8s. 6d.). 


Tuis book is propagandist in intention, but not in manner. 
Indeed, no tricks of rhetoric are necessary in displaying the case 
against latter-day capitalism. A system which allows effective 
demand to fall off amongst a population which is overcrowded and 
underfed, which meets unemployment with schemes to restrict 
output and can offer no help to depressed areas except orders for 
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armaments, needs only to be described. The inevitable growth of 
monopoly in a regime of private enterprise, the wastes of advertise- 
ment, the infanticide of inventions, are notorious examples of the 
results of a system which can no longer be defended in terms of 
text-book maxims. In the main the authors of this volume are 
content to let the facts (culled from blue books and recognised 
authorities) speak for themselves. Some lapses, indeed, there are. 
In the section on agriculture, for instance, it is argued that to shut 
out foreign supplies cannot raise the incomes of the home agri- 
cultural community, because a rise in the price of foodstuffs 
reduces home purchasing power. The case against dear food can 
be made to appear sufficiently strong without resorting to such 
transparent sophistries, particularly when it is shown, as the 
author of this section convincingly shows, that the lion’s share 
of the benefit from agricultural restriction schemes goes to the 
middlemen, the banks and the large farmers, not to the small- 
holders and the labourers. The motto of economists should be 
“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and these writers, 
while emphasising the innumerable ways in which capitalists 
make their gains at the expense of the consumer and the worker, 
ought to have been sufficiently candid to admit that there are a 
few cases in which one group of workers can gain at the expense 
of the rest. On the whole, however, this book is remarkably free 
from such blemishes, which so frequently disfigure the writing 
of political economics. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with the system as a 
whole, the book is divided into sections dealing with particular 
industries ; the authors are anonymous, but each section appears to 
be by a different hand. Each section is divided into a negative 
and positive half. The negative half contains, in each case, a 
thumbnail sketch of the present organisation of the industry, 
and displays the manner in which vested interests and the su- 
premacy of the profit motive reduce efficiency, hamper production, 
and fill reformers with despair. The positive side of the picture is, 
of necessity, more vaguely drawn. Much depends upon the cir- 
cumstances in which the overthrow of capitalism is assumed 
to take place, and detailed predictions are a waste of breath. 
The authors are content to assume that, under some kind of 
Soviet system, each industry would be run in a sensible manner ; 
and, even allowing for more wastage, due to the disorganisation 
of the transition period and to human errors thereafter, than the 
authors are willing to envisage, they make out a strong case for 
the view that a release of productive power from its present 
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trammels would lead to a very great increase in the total volume 
of output, combined with some reduction in the amount and the 
unpleasantness of the work required to produce it. Many points 
are left vague. The general political constitution is only faintly 
indicated. It appears that the “ small man,” even though a capi- 
talist, will be allowed some scope, at least at first, and no allusion 
is made to the unpleasant problem of “ liquidating the Kulaks.”’ 
Retailing is discussed without any reference to the vexed question 
of how far the pricing system should be allowed to control the 
allocation of resources between various goods; and there is little 
indication of the manner in which workers would be steered into 
the required occupations. In Russia the demand for labour, not 
only in industry in general, but in each particular industry, far 
exceeds the supply, while a continuous release of untrained labour 
from agriculture is taking place. The problem of recruitment is 
therefore comparatively easy to solve. The British Soviets 
would be faced by supplies of trained labour already committed 
to specialised trades in proportions which bear no particular rela- 
tion to the proportions in which those trades would be required. 
But it would have been a mistake to include in a volume of this 
kind a cut-and-dried treatment of problems which by the nature 
of the case must be solved in a rough-and-ready manner as they 
arise. It is on the negative side that the book is most useful, 
whether as propaganda or as a text-book on British industry 
at the present day. 

The authors are adherents of the Marxist. system of thought, 
but they have, in the main, wisely avoided the use of Marxist 
jargon, which would have puzzled many readers, and of an appeal 
to Marxist dogmas, which might have led them into the vices of 
over-simple diagnosis. The chief benefit of their Marxism is that 
it has immunised them against the sophistications of laissez-faire 
economics and enabled them to review their problems in the light 
of simple common sense. 

Cambridge. Joan ROBINSON 


Patterns of Economic Activity. By Artuur Raprorp. (Rout- 
ledge. 1936. Pp. xiv + 376. 12s. 6d.) 


As a teacher of economics Mr. Radford has felt the need for 
a new text-book which shall serve as an introduction to modern 
(as opposed to pre-war) economic theory. The need is certainly 
great, but Mr. Radford has not gone far towards meeting it. His 
platitudinous manner of exposition is calculated to damp rather 
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than fire the spirit of inquiry, and he makes no attempt to engage 
the interest of modern students, aware of the uneasy age in which 
they are growing up, by any realistic discussion of actual problems. 
At the same time his argument lacks the rigour which can make of 
even the most abstract economic theory a useful mental training. 

One of the first necessary steps in acquiring a mastery of the 
technique of economic theory is to obtain a firm hold upon the dis- 
tinction between the conscious decisions of an individual and the 
results produced by the interactions of individual decisions. 
Mr. Radford’s main thesis is that all economic life consists in 
making “ patterns of resources,”’ and this conception should have 
made it easy to emphasise the difference between the designed 
pattern of an individual’s allocation of his resources and the 
unconscious patterns which emerge in an individualist society, 
but although he treats the “Internal Administration of 
Resources ” and the ‘“ Social Economy ” in separate sections, the 
distinction between the two kinds of patterns is constantly 
blurred. For instance, in Mr. Radford’s treatment of increasing 
and diminishing returns the distinction, which the student often 
finds troublesome, between increasing cost due to the expansion 
of a firm and rising supply price for a commodity due to the 
expansion of an industry, is not clearly marked, and we pass 
straight from the farmer reducing the size of his holding to the 
problem of population (p. 147) without any discussion of the inter- 
mediate stages in the argument. Or to take another example, due 
importance is attached to the liberty of the individual to hoard 
money, but the student is in danger of being left with the im- 
pression that the quantity of money in the banks is determined 
by the decisions of individuals as to the amount of hoards they 
hold (p. 113). Certainly, in other passages (pp. 121, 305) the 
supply of gold, and the reserve ratio of the banks, are shown to 
influence prices, but it is characteristic of Mr. Radford’s methods 
that the reader is left with the haziest notions of how it comes 
about that the individuals in fact decide to hold between them 
precisely the amount of money which the banking system allows 
to exist. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Radford produces so vague 
an impression, for the book which he intended to write is greatly 
needed, and the programme which he sets out—“ to begin with the 
modern conception and work back to the traditional one ” (p. x)— 
is admirably conceived. 

JOAN ROBINSON 
Cambridge. 
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The Theory of Free Competition. By C. J. Ratzuarr. (University 
of Pennsylvania Press; London, the Oxford University 
Press. 1936. Pp. xiv + 341. 13s. 6d.) 


Lep by the title to expect a detailed treatment of some 
special region in the pure theory of value, one opens the book 
with a feeling of curiosity as to where, between the pure competi- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlin and the perfect competition of Mrs. 
Robinson, is to be found the realm of free competition. It is 
only after one has read a good many pages and has been puzzled 
and pained by the absence of any indication of acquaintance 
with recent clarifications of kinds and degrees of competition 
(apart from the mention of Chamberlin’s book in a bibliography 
whose length of fourteen pages is dwarfed by its width), that one 
realises that the author’s ambitions tend in an altogether different 
and much more important direction. 

The book begins with a lament on the excessive vagueness 
and width with which the term “free competition ”’ has been 
and is used in economic writing. The fault on which perhaps 
most stress is laid is the failure to distinguish between free com- 
petition on the one hand and Individualism and laissez-faire on 
the other. Our author wishes the term to be used to describe 
a state of affairs rather than a Government policy, and one which 
may actually necessitate occasional departures by authority 
from the passivity suggested by laissez-faire. 

The next part of the book appears to be an attempt to clarify 
thought on what is to be meant by competition or free competition. 
(The use of adjective seems to be optional and to make no difference 
to the meaning or meanings of “ competition.’’ In the index, 
which has two pages—four columns—devoted to sub-headings of 
“ competition,” free competition does not occur.) In this object 
it is singularly unsuccessful, for competition, separated from 
the concept of laissez-faire, proliferates in many directions, 
while the reader’s uneasiness increases at the absence of any 
clear definition. Competition may be : (a) an assumption 
about the economy, or (b) a precept for those who run it, or (c) 
an institution in it. One may assume it to be brought about 
(a) or advise it to be brought about (b), or it may, in fact, be 
brought about (c) either by competition between individuals 
(personal competition) or between companies (corporate com- 
petition) or by the association of producers or consumers in 
trusts, etc. (associative competition). Competition is in different 
places identified with consumers’ choice on the market-place, 
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with a certain relation of rivalry or conflict between individuals 
or groups, with equality of return to different factors of produc- 
tion, with mobility (which is also the essence of competition), 
with substitution, with efficiency and with the size of output. 
There are other ramifications, as when competition is said to be 
a fourfold relationship between employees and employees, 
employees and employers, employers and employers and _pro- 
ducers and consumers; or when distinction is made between 
competition in consumption, in production, in distribution and in 
exchange; or where vertical is distinguished from horizontal 
competition, and in many other complications of pattern. 

In spite of all these complications, there emerges the general 
impression that the author wishes the word “ competition ” (or 
‘free competition ”) to indicate that optimum state of affairs 
in which all resources are moved to the positions where they are 
most productive of what is wanted—the situation that has in 
recent writings been called “ ideal output.” He is then able to 
show that free competition in this special sense is not identical with 
the results of an obstinate and pedantic limitation of all govern- 
mental activity in the name of laissez-faire. What is much more 
questionable is his attempt to use this apparatus in an antagon- 
istic criticism of progressive and semi-socialist economic policies. 

In the third part of the book the author is able, by dint of 
copious quotations energetically italicised, to show that Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, McCulloch, Mill, Cairnes and Marshall were not 
really anarchists. That is to say, they considered that there 
were some positive duties that the Government ought to under- 
take in order to achieve this “free competition.”” The purpose 
of the investigation is to show that these writers, who stand for 
the whole classical tradition, were no mystical worshippers of 
the Invisible Hand, but were merely in pursuit of this “ ideal 
output ” essence of free competition. 

The implication that ideal output will, in general, be reached, 
and can only be reached, by competition in the more usual sense 
of the term, is absorbed by the author and is greatly developed, 
but is not observed by him. He is thus able to pass without 
effort or even cognisance of movement from the one meaning of 
competition to the other, and this faculty enables him, to his 
own satisfaction, sternly to reprimand the Webbs and all other 
critics of Capitalism who claim that competition has been di- 
minishing, with failing to distinguish between ‘‘ Competition as 
to form ”’ and “ Competition as to results.” The former may 
have diminished, but the latter has not. The increase of “‘ Com- 
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petition as to results ” appears to be none other than the increase 
in the Social Dividend, “the larger number of products and 
services produced, or the larger product in terms of quality.” 
The argument can be rationalised as a syllogism of the form: 
If there is more competition, output will increase. Output has 
increased, therefore competition has increased. Since this form 
is illegitimate, and leaves out of account any changes in capital, 
technique or population, it is perhaps kinder not to try to rational- 
ise the argument. 

This example is perhaps somewhat unfair, as it is probably 
the most obvious case of the author’s bias to be found in the 
book, but it indicates correctly the general attitude which appears 
more strongly when we come to the last part of the book, which 
embodies its central theme. This consists of an examination of 
proposals by Welfare Economists, Fabians, Guild Socialists and 
Rationalisation Enthusiasts, as being the most serious suggestions 
that have been put forward for improving on the competitive 
society. The author’s mobility between the different meanings 
of competition is here of great assistance in his demonstration 
that none of the suggestions is likely to improve upon the results 
of competition (ideal output), and therefore it is always best, 
sometimes for general, sometimes for particular reasons, to do 
nothing to interfere with the competitive economy (Capitalism) 
except for such activities as increase the mobility of factors of 
production. 

The postulation of ‘‘ mobility ” of factors, in many parts of 
the book, as being the “essence” of competition, shows the 
author’s inability to think himself out of a capitalist society or 
to consider factors of production otherwise than as profit-seeking 
particles moving from inner necessity to where they make most 
money. Free competition in the sense of ideal output or 
maximum product is aimed at even in a completely collectivised 
society, and if in such a society factors are somehow put where 
their productivity is highest as accurately and as quickly as they 
flow there in a capitalist society, there will be as much free 
competition “as to results’ with perhaps no “ mobility.” This 
is presumably the explanation of the failure to mention the 
relevance of the concept of free competition to collectivist society 
and the dismissal of all Marxist criticisms of capitalist competi- 
tive economy as invalidated by the labour theory of value. 
Indeed, the author frequently condemns a Fabian or Guild 
Socialist argument by pointing out that logical consistency would 
lead it to a Marxist conclusion. 
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For the rest, after showing that there is no objection in 
principle to government activities to interfere in the name of 
free competition, the book consists of an indiscriminate collec- 
tion of arguments that may seem to tend to show that, except 
in the name of mobility, there is always some good practical 
reason for the government doing nothing. Against propositions 
for the amelioration of inequalities of income by taxation there 
is raised the Colwyn Committee’s warning that high taxation 
“tends to disparage a sanguine outlook,” and to drive capital 
and residents abroad, which will diminish employment; but 
against suggestions for the control of investment which may 
necessitate restrictions on the export of capital, there is brought 
the view that such a restriction “ would probably be detrimental 
to the real income of the working class.”” The Fabian rejection 
of actual market prices as the criterion of ultimate social values 
is met by the statement that “‘ market price is the only measure- 
ment of value by the largest number of people—the Social group,” 
and is dismissed as fundamentally Marxian. Proposals for the 
taxation of rents as functionless surpluses are countered by a 
warning of the difficulty of distinguishing rents from other items 
in distribution, and by an elaborate confusion about intensive 
and extensive margins built upon a resuscitation of the Repre- 
sentative Firm. Even actions for the purpose of countering 
discovered deviations between private and social net products 
are to be stayed by the fear that if Pigou had not restricted his 
analysis to “‘ economic ” welfare, the balance might have come 
out the other way! It is to support such arguments that the 
book is written. The initial declaration that objections to 
government activity as such have nothing to do with the classical 
economists’ and Dr. Ratzlaff’s enthusiasm for competition, 
appears to play the same role as the professional anti-Semite’s 
prefatory announcement that some of his best friends are Jews. 

To the important question, that is frequently raised, as to 
modern trends in the degree of competition (in any exact sense), 


the book makes no scientific contribution. 
A. P. LERNER 


London School of Economics. 
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Planning under Socialism and other Addresses. By Stir WILLIAM 
BEVERIDGE. (Longmans. 1936. Pp. xiv + 142. 3s. 6d.) 

Capitalism and the Consumer. By Frep HEnpERSON. (Allen 
and Unwin. 1936. Pp. 156. 4s. 6d.) 

Modern Government “‘ as a Busybody in other Men’s Matters.” By 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn. (Allen and Unwin. 1936. Pp. 
245. 63.) 


Sir Wiit1aAmM BEvERIDGE’s volume includes a total of twenty- 
two essays and lectures. Most of them are reprints of broadcast 
talks, and of these all but three were delivered as appendices to 
the News Bulletins during the first half of 1935. It is good to 
have them in printed form: they were delightful to listen to, and 
are well worth republication. Sir William Beveridge’s under- 
standing of economic theory, his knowledge of the facts of economic 
life, his administrative experience, above all his good humour and 
urbanity—these are qualities which admirably fit him to be a 
broadcaster on current economic events. His ten-minute talks 
are magnificent illustrations of what broadcasting can do in the 
way of economic education. 

Of the remaining essays much the most important is the first, 
which gives its title to the volume as a whole. It is a full-length 
lecture, delivered at Oxford in May 1935, and it represents a 
stimulating discussion of the problems of production and distri- 
bution in a Socialist State. Is it too much to hope that Sir 
William Beveridge may return to this topic at greater length on 
some future occasion? In another essay (p. 138) he indicates 
his personal preference for (modified) capitalism over socialism. 
But socialists will not charge him with prejudice against non- 
capitalist forms of society, and they may welcome his assistance 
in showing the difficulties which such societies must face, and in 
pointing the way to their solution. 

It was one of the main complaints of the Marxists against 
bourgeois economics that it was a consumers’ science and neglected 
production. Mr. Henderson—also a socialist—takes the opposite 
standpoint. For him what is wrong with the theory of capitalism 
is that it neglects consumption; that it treats the real wages of 
the non-propertied classes, not as the end of production, but 
merely as a cost of production; and that it aims at maintaining 
property rights rather than at maximising consumption utilities. 
But property rights are essentially phenomena of scarcity: 
whereas the development in recent decades of new forms of 
‘‘ power ’” production, so Mr. Henderson holds, do not ‘‘ merely 
offer us the chance of leisure and abundance .. . they force 
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leisure and abundance upon us” (p. 105). Result: increasing 
want and unemployment among wage-earners so long as the 
processes of production are controlled by private property. Thus 
he arrives from a comparatively unusual angle at a familiar con- 
clusion. His book is vigorously and even rhetorically written, 
and contrives to be astonishingly repetitive within its short span. 
Perhaps the most entertaining part of it is the sustained attack 
(in an Appendix) on the doctrines of Social Credit. 

Sir Ernest Benn’s views on governments and their works are 
familiar, at least at second hand, to most students of economics. 
His latest work is a further violent assault on the laughable notion 
that Government can ever be of positive use to the community 
governed. It will especially commend itself to readers of the 
Economic JouRNAL, for the author’s genial remark (p. 18) that 
“ apart from the work of a very few disinterested and honest men, 
the literature of modern economics is entirely written by persons 
whose living depends upon the adoption of their ideas, and it is 
therefore, for the most part, worthy of no more respect than the 
draper’s catalogue. Both drapers and economists offer us goods 
and services at a price, and both offers should be approached with 
the customary market caution.” 

L. M. Fraser 
Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. 


Economics and Technology. By F. Zwric. Translated from the 
Polish by I. Hake. (P.S. King. 1936. Pp. 252. 10s.) 

In this book Professor Zweig has undertaken to survey all 
the repercussions of technical progress upon economic life. 
Technical progress is itself defined and analysed; its relevance 
for unemployment and for the distribution of the national income 
is examined at length; remedies for technological unemployment 
are classified; and brief accounts are given of the part played by 
technology in causing trade cycles and wars (both world and class). 
It was courageous of the author to attempt so much in so small 
a space, and we must regret that his enterprise has not been more 
liberally rewarded. His work abounds with theoretical slips; 
and even when these are trivial in themselves (e.g. his blunder 
with regard to unit demand elasticity on p. 91) they inevitably 
shake the reader’s confidence in him as a guide. Still more 
serious is his readiness to state, as obvious or generally accepted, 
doctrines which are in fact highly controversial. For example, 
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public works represent, we are told, ‘‘ the most expensive and 
the least effective ” of all possible remedies for unemployment 
(p. 232). Again, it is more than once asserted that technological 
unemployment will be less severe the greater is the volume of 
saving. Most astonishing of all, Professor Zweig seems to take 
it for granted that all unemployment is technological; at least, 
if he does not (as would appear from p. 213), then the statistical 
discussion of pp. 114 ff. loses all meaning. Things of this type 
make it difficult to take the book seriously ; which is a pity—for 
much that he says is useful and interesting (especially in those 
parts of his work which are concerned with technology rather 
than with economics). 

The translation seems on the whole to be very well done. 
But there are too many misprints. 

L. M. Fraser 
Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. 


The Distribution of National Capital. By G. W. DanrEts and 
H. Campion. (Manchester University Press. 1936. Pp. 62. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tus is the most recent of the useful and scholarly monographs 
of the Economics Research Section, University of Manchester. 
The study is based on the statistics of estates passing at death 
in Great Britain as recorded by the Inland Revenue Authorities. 
The well-known method of the multiplier is used to deduce the 
numbers of estates of different values possessed by the population, 
and classified in age-groups. The period 1924-30 is compared 
with 1911-13. The statistics are handled very carefully, and 
the margin of uncertainty is carefully estimated throughout. 

Only one aspect of the subject is treated, of which the nature 
is seen in the main resulting table, p. 56. This gives the estimates 
that in 1911-13 about 13 per cent. of the population aged over 
25 years possessed capital valued at £100 or more, 1 per cent. 
possessed capital of £5000 or more, 0-1 per cent. at more than 
£25,000, and so on. In 1924-30 the corresponding percentages 
are 24 at £100, 2 at £5000, 0-3 at £25,000. More detail is given, 
and on p. 28 there is a summary distribution by age. 

It is deduced from these tables that there has been very little 
change in the distribution of capital between these dates, though 
obviously the nominal value has increased. This conclusion is 
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reached by a study of the shapes of the curves on Lorenz’s scheme. 
Some minor changes are, however, noticed. 
The authors wisely do not discuss what amount of capital at 


Without ven- 


the later date corresponds to £100 at the earlier. 
turing on this question, some illustrative figures may be calculated 
which focus the problem in a new way. The figures are obtained 
roughly by logarithmic interpolation. 














Percentage of Lower Limit of Capital Owned. 
Population — 
over 25 Years. 1911-13. 1924-30. 
13-4 £100 280 
3:3 1,000 2,340 
0-9 5,000 10,000 
0-4 10,000 20,700 
0-1 25,000 52,000 








The first money column is given, the latter dedueed. 

Thus if we take the same proportions of population and mark 
the limits on the capital scales, we find that at the top the amount 
of capital owned individually has doubled, and as we come down 
the scale the ratio increases. If £200 capital in 1927 happened 
to be worth the same as £100 in 1912, no change is found for the 
1 per cent. (0-9) who had £5000 or more at the earlier date, but 
those with smaller amounts have improved their holdings. 

It is interesting to compare the capital holdings with the upper 
ranges of income, for which Sir J. Stamp’s recent paper at the 
Statistical Society may be used. Now we consider, not the per- 
centages of the population, but the actual numbers. Suppose 
that the supertax payers when placed in order of income are also 
in order of capital, and ask where on the capital scale selected 
persons will be found. Again logarithmic interpolation is used, 
and the results are very rough. 











Number of Persons with Corresponding Capital 
Income. Deduced from p. 54. 
Income. los Y= 8 Se 
1912. 1927. 1912. 1927. 
over over over 
£5,000 13,000 28,000 £55,000 £49,000 
10,000 4,520 9,434 123,900 112,000 











This rough approximation suggests that income (earned or 
unearned) in these ranges was about 10 per cent. of capital owned, 
and that the percentage had fallen a little in the period. 
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These two experiments on the figures show that the informa- 
tion assembled and analysed in this book is likely to be of use 
in a number of problems relating to national wealth and income. 

A. L. BowLEy 


Neugestaltung der Handelspolitik. By Lovis—E Sommer. (Berlin: 
Carl Heymann. 1935. Pp. 400.) 

Aussenhandel und Wéahrungsschutz. By Ricuarp Rirpu. (Berlin- 
Vienna-Ziirich : Oesterreichischer Wirtschaftsverlag. 1936. 
Pp. 91.) 

THERE are two main streams of thought running through the 
theoretical parts of Dr. Sommer’s book preparatory to her prac- 
tical proposal for an inter-European preferential tariff system. 
The one is that the most-favoured-nation clause is being more 
and more discarded, circumvented by tariff differentiation for 
example, and wherever preserved losing its original meaning. 
Much more questionable than this statement of fact is her second 
line of argument, which permeates the exposition throughout : 
that the most-favoured-nation clause is becoming obsolete as an 
expression of an equalitarian liberalistic ideology. Here it 
appears not only that Dr. Sommer is seeing too many ideological 
implications in what is, after all, only a weapon of trade policy 
which may serve any purpose, but also that her argument is 
contradicted by the facts on which she herself bases her thesis : 
the different intensity of international trade relations of different 
countries with each other which has developed under this sup- 
posedly ‘‘ equalitarian ” rule, and the change in meaning which 
the clause has undergone. In itself, it is difficult to see in the 
M.F.N. clause more than an expedient means of assuring the 
contracting parties a continuance of their relative staius quo at 
the time of the treaty, and on the former American interpretation 
it has never been more than a pactum de conirahendo. But 
Dr. Sommer’s arguments to the contrary are well worth con- 
sidering, and her expert knowledge of international trade rela- 
tions in the Danubian Basin makes the contents of this book 
valuable in spite of these—in the reviewer’s opinion—unfortunate 
dominant ideas. 

Her proposals for a new discriminatory trade policy come 
down, in brief, to a preferential treatment accorded by any 
country to all countries which (according to certain indices) 
belong to its best customers. From this, it is hoped, economic 
blocks will arise conforming to economic reality. Any political 
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influence is to be eliminated by making index figures the necessary 
and sufficient condition for the enjoyment of preferential treat- 
ment. ‘The author is careful to guard her scheme against certain 
possible objections, but she does not soothe doubts whether she 
has not been misled by the purely formal analogy to the rebate 
for bulk orders in trade among individuals. For she does not 
give any further explanation of the underlying assumption that 
it is more desirable to extend foreign trade in the directions 
where it is already intense rather than where it is undeveloped 
so far. Furthermore, would not this scheme give a political 
advantage to those States which are in a position to determine 
the direction of their foreign trade? But it is unlikely that this 
or a similar scheme will ever be tested in practice, for it is utopian 
to expect trade policy of sovereign States to become completely 
separated from foreign and general economic policy. Is the 
alleged tyranny of the M.F.N. clause to be overthrown in favour 
of—the tyranny of an index figure ? : 


Richard Riedl, whose views have a considerable influence on 
Central European trade policy, and particularly on the policy of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, submits a different 
reform scheme with the same object. He sees the chief obstacle 
to a revival of foreign trade relations in the monetary field, in 
foreign exchange difficulties and devaluationary practices. His 
scheme provides for an interesting combination of clearing agree- 
ments, trade treaties, and credit organisation by the general 
establishment of export credit banks with semi-public status, on 
the model of the German Golddiskontbank. It is claimed for this 
plan that it has all the advantages of the usual bilateral clearing 
agreements, but not their evil effect of diminishing the total 
volume of foreign trade. There is nothing utopian about this 
plan, which is rather an attempt to turn to the good haphazard 
and patchwork measures to which most countries had to resort 
by embodying them in a universal system of permanent and 
acknowledged institutions. The Bank for International Settle- 
ments is to assume the function of an international clearing- 
house in this system. A prominent feature is provision pur- 
porting to make it unprofitable for any country belonging to the 
system to resort to devaluation. Incidentally, the export credit 
banks are recommended as a means of circumventing the M.F.N. 
clause by discounting bills of exchanges of exporters to different 
countries at different rates of interest. The author tries to 
achieve the erection of regional economic blocks in a less 

No. 184.—vVoOL. XLVI. 3B 
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schematic way than Dr. Sommer by pleading for exemption 
from the M.F.N. clause not only for tariff unions, but also for 
looser economic combinations. The existence of the proposed 
trade-clearing-credit agreement between two countries is to be 
acknowledged as such a combination. Thus the inducement to 
reduce tariffs will be strengthened because no repercussions on 
the foreign exchange situation are to be feared. 
H. W. Sincer 


Cambridge. 


Reine und angewandte Soziologie—eine Festgabe fiir Ferdinand 
Tonnies. (Leipzig: Hans Buske. 1936. Pp. 403. 
RM. 12.37.) 


Tus collection of some twenty-four articles was presented 
to Tonnies on his eightieth, and last, birthday, in July 1935. 
He was a thinker who related his academic studies of social 
structure and human psychology directly to his philosophy of 
history and his political convictions. Sociology had for him 
both unity and purpose. One wonders what he thought of this 
flattering, but perhaps embarrassing, tribute from his younger 
contemporaries? For, whatever the merits of the individual 
contributions, the whole conspicuously lacks both unity of theme 
and clarity of purpose. This is normally true of a Festgabe, but 
in this case the significance is deeper. One suspects that the 
book faithfully mirrors the chaotic state of modern sociology, 
and this suspicion is strongly supported by Leopold v. Wiese 
in his introduction, where he gives a rather damaging account 
of recent developments in sociological thought throughout the 
world. He finds the cause of the present unsatisfactory position 
in the prevailing uncertainty as to what are the central problems 
and essential questions of general sociology. Is he right? 
Undoubtedly this uncertainty exists. But can it be removed 
by pure thought, however logical? The contents of this volume 
suggest that it cannot. Article after article offers a new schematic 
analysis of society or of one of its parts, and they lead nowhere. 
The authors are intent on translating the objective world into 
terms of abstract concepts before the concrete study has begun, 
and the result is either baffling obscurity or useless platitude. 
At the opposite extreme is Sorokin’s attempt to measure 
statistically the fluctuations of idealist and materialist philosophy 
in the West from 600 B.c. to A.D. 1920 by counting the thinkers 
whose names survive, and weighting them from 1 to 12 according 
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to their influence. Here, too, something is missing. One feels 
an acute need for intensive study, both qualitative and 
quantitative, of carefully limited subjects, with the assistance 
of those general analytical concepts tentatively defined by 
Tonnies himself, and McIver and others. Every such study 
brings us a step nearer to the understanding that Wiese demands, 
without obliging us to guess the nature of our conclusions before 
we have begun our researches. Some examples of such studies 
and the way in which they can contribute to general sociology 
are contained in the section on Empirical Sociology, and they are 
nearly all by anthropologists, by Boas, Steinmetz and Thurnwald. 
It is no accident that this is the most satisfying section of the 
book. 
T. H. MaRsHALL 
London School of Economics. 


Mélanges offeris ad Ernest Mahaim par ses Collégues, ses Amis, ses 
Eleves. (Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 1935. Tome I. 
Sciences Economiques et Sociales. Pp. 431. Tome II. 
Sciences Juridiques. Pp. 680.) 


Economist and internationalist, Professor Ernest Mahaim 
has been privileged in being able to follow the course of social 
legislation, national and international, during the last forty-five 
years, and to take a theoretical, practical and always leading 
part in its most interesting and noteworthy developments. In 
order to celebrate this most fruitful career, his friends and 
admirers have decided to present him with two collections of 
Essays which, marching with the breadth of his interests and 
activities, concern economic theory, economic and social history, 
sociology, labour legislation and international law. Those who 
know of Professor Mahaim’s work will, of course, sympathise 
with this initiative and its happy results, but given the astonishing 
diversity of papers which piety called to existence on this occasion, 
no less sympathy is asked for the reviewer of some hundred 
different essays which cover a large—rather too large—field of 
human knowledge. 

All these essays may not be looked upon as papers which are 
intended to contribute to the progress of learning and the advance- 
ment of Science. In some instances, indeed, it must have 
happened that there was no piece of work ready for publication, 
so that what was offered had to be composed for the occasion. 


Some papers nevertheless do command attention. 
3B2 
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Prof. Jean Lescure writes on dynamic economics which he 
defines as the science essentially concerned with the evolution of 
prices and the interpretation of their divergences. Prof. Charles 
Rist gives a personal account of the fall of prices which started 
in 1925, and concludes with the following remarks. “ Gold 
prices in 1935 appear below the level where they ought to be 
according to the relation between the output of gold, and the 
production of goods at that time. The return of gold prices to 
some ‘normal’ level is hampered by the monetary isolation of 
some important countries. The devaluation method of adjust- 
ment as illustrated by the British and American experiments 
is somewhat arbitrary, and in widening the gap between the level 
of prices in different countries, is not conducive to a revival of 
international trade.”’ At that time, it appeared to Prof. Rist 
that a rise of gold prices in countries where they are the lowest 
would have been more adequate to the situation than a fall of 
gold prices in countries which during the depression had remained 
faithful to the gold standard at the old parity. Professor Edgard 
Milhaud draws some interesting lessons from the great depression ; 
for this evil he sees no other cure than some far-reaching reform, 
the aim of which should be to secure that income of labour should 
move pari passu with the profits of enterprise. Professor Nogaro 
thinks it highly improbable that a monetary policy could be 
relied upon for checking the fluctuations of prices in such a manner 
as to stabilise approximately the purchasing power of money. 
English readers will feel that in many respects Prof. Nogaro’s 
ideas and methods are in marked contrast with their own, and will 
therefore find much to interest them in his contribution. 

Many papers provide a useful source of information. M. E. 
Jacquemyns shows some of the difficulties encountered when 
trying to define a determinate social class and to settle its limits. 
Professor Baudhuin confirms the soundness of these views in an 
essay concerning the economic, social and political importance 
of the ‘‘ middle classes ”’ (classes moyennes) in Belgium. To those 
interested in the study of primitive institutions, Professor J. 
Pirenne’s paper on Egypt should be recommended. Professor 
De Leener’s bitter criticisms on State interference may also be 
noted; unfortunately his paper leaves an impression that his 
intense dislike and distrust of public interference blind him 
totally to the dangers and drawbacks of alternative policies. On 
this subject, Professor M. Lazard appears to hold more balanced 
views. Finally, Professor van Kalken’s paper on the actualist 
method in historical research deserves also special mention. 
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Essays on labour legislation, international public and private 
law have been brought together in Tome II, as economic inter- 
dependence and social solidarity require that most labour problems 
should be studied and solved on the international plan. When 
reading many of these papers, one cannot escape a feeling of 
disquiet from the vivid light they throw upon the revolutionary 
and chaotic character of recent years—for instance, the importance 
given in M. Politis’s paper to the Paris Pact, which nobody seems 
to have remembered during the Italo-Ethiopian war. The 
course of events has indeed greatly outrun many of these articles. 

Among other contributors whose papers deserve attention, 
I would especially mention Capitant, Carton de Wiart, Bourquin, 
De Visscher, Makine, Gretzevitch, Politis, Sibert, von Verdross, 
Weiss, Butler, Vandervelde, Audinet, Nibayet. 

F. Cracco 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques et Sociales, 
Université de Louvain. 


+ 


The Economics of Primitive Peoples. By StepHan VILJOEN. 
(King. 1936. Pp. 282. 12s. 6d.) 


TuE analysis of economic institutions in primitive societies 
has begun relatively recently to attract the interest of anthro- 
pologists. Only in the last twenty years or so has the everyday 
life which used to be neglected or taken for granted been recognised 
as the essential subject of study, a source of valuable sociological 
knowledge in itself as well as the necessary context of the striking 
phenomena on which the attention of earlier investigators had 
been concentrated. A change in the orientation of anthropology 
due primarily to the development of a scientific technique has 
been reinforced, since its scope has been widened to take in societies 
in close contact with Europeans, by the fact that the economic 
influences of this contact are by far the most profound. In 
most modern field-work monographs the section on economic 
organisation is an early and important one. 

It has long since been pointed out that the generalisations 
of economic science, while they purport to be of universal applica- 
tion, are in fact founded on the study of modern society and its 
immediate predecessors. Anthropologists who have examined 
primitive economic institutions in detail have challenged in 
particular the assumption that economic transactions are 
motivated exclusively by calculations of gain. 

For a time the economist could reply that his generalisations 
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must be confined to those societies for which data were available, 
in which the calculation of gain plays so large a part that for all 
practical purposes it may be taken as the predominant motive. 
Now, however, one might hope that the point had been reached 
where the two studies could co-operate. A new text-book of 
economics might be written, laying down principles applicable 
to simple and complex societies alike. Illuminating comparisons 
might be drawn by the economist, applying his concept of the 
scale of preferences to societies which have no accepted standard 
for the measurement of a scale which patently exists, or analysing 
the distribution of productive resources in cultures where, if 
alternative ends are few, means are scarce indeed. 

Dr. Viljoen, unfortunately, does not contribute to this new 
study. His treatment of the material is in no recognisable respect 
influenced by his expertise as an economist; his book might be 
intended for a text-book on human geography, but he is not a 
human geographer, and there is no reason why he should beat 
the practitioners of that subject at their own game. He has 
attempted to cover a very wide field, beginning with a survey 
of the factors, racial, climatic and historical, which may influence 
the development of cultures and account for differences between 
them. Next comes a chapter which explains on various theories 
the sparsity and slow growth of primitive populations, but disap- 
pointingly makes no correlation with the progress of economic 
technique. A short section on the evolution of technique, 
giving reasons to account for the conservatism and lack of in- 
ventiveness of primitive tribes, leads to the 100 pages of technolo- 
gical description that form the bulk of the book, and are followed 
by sections on the division of labour, slavery, trade, money, and 
“ Distribution and Control.” This last chapter deals with forms 
of ownership, the development of inequality of wealth, the absence 
of judicial organisation in the horde, the economic aspects of 
chieftainship and taboo, the economic obligations of kinship, 
secret societies, and the inconveniences of the sacred kingship 
to the holder of that office, and concludes with a remark on the 
revival of primitive practices ‘‘in their crudest and cruellest 
forms, even among civilised peoples, in times of adversity.” It 
is typical of the whole book. No attempt is made to deduce 
general principles from the material examined, or even to present 
it in a form which suggests to the reader any coherent sequence of 
ideas. 

The author, pressed no doubt for time, has made use, not of 
first-hand reports of field investigations—the number of these 
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mentioned in his bibliography could be counted on the fingers of 
both hands—but of works of a general nature, such as Sir James 
Frazer’s Totemism and Exogamy, Crawley’s Savages and Sex, 
Briffault’s The Mothers, and Thurnwald’s Economics in Primitive 
Communities, which base their conclusions on isolated items of 
information from all over the world, and in most cases are not 
concerned primarily with economic institutions. To go through 
all the volumes quoted must have involved considerable additional 
labour for one whose normal occupation is in quite other fields; 
one can only regret that the value of the product is not pro- 
portionate. 
Lucy Marr 


London School of Economics. 


The Decline of Competition. By A. R. Burns. (McGraw Hill; 
for the Columbia University Council for Research. 1936. 
Pp. xiv + 619. 30s.) 


THE recent theoretical work on imperfect competition had 
clearly required a corresponding realignment of ideas in the sphere 
of descriptive economics. Professor Burns is first in the field with 
an admirable and important book. It is much more than a 
descriptive utilisation of the results of the theorists. It is a very 
substantial contribution both to our knowledge of monopolies 
and to the technique of thinking about their practical problems. 
I should myself place it with Professor Macgregor’s Industrial 
Combination and with the relevant sections of Professor Pigou’s 
Economics of Welfare and Professor Marshall’s Industry Trade, 
as one of four serious contributions in the English language, 
and I would almost say in any language, to the technique of 
thinking about these realistic problems. 

It is more than a descriptive utilisation of the results of the 
theorists in another sense. Professor Marshall’s method of 
work, so I have been told, was first to do a piece of analysis in 
mathematics. He then translated it into English. If he could 
not so translate it, he consigned it to the waste-paper basket. 
If some study had survived the translation process, he then looked 
round to see if there were numerous and important practical 
examples of the problem he had studied. If he failed to discover 
them, once more the work must face consignment to the waste- 
paper basket. Most economic theorists to-day are regrettably 
prone to leave the purge by waste-paper basket to their colleagues. 
If some of them could be persuaded to read this book they might 
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better appreciate what are the important outstanding problems 
for theoretical analysis. 

It is no disparagement of Professor Burns’ achievements 
to say that one problem in analysis must be pushed much further 
before satisfactory descriptive work can be done. We know 
vaguely that monopoly price may emerge from an equilibrium 
in which a small number of firms make not improbable assumptions 
about each other’s reactions to an initial price-cut. But the 
whole theory of duopoly and oligopoly, particularly as applied 
to the short period, is still in far too rudimentary a stage for the 
descriptive economist to make real use of it. For he cannot 
wholly neglect the problem of time, and its effects on the actions 
of the group of firms. Their probable assumptions regarding each 
other’s actions, and their own actions in the light of those 
assumptions, will depend upon their knowledge of the financial 
resources of the various parties concerned, and upon the rate at 
which they themselves and others discount possible future 
profits into the present. These are, of course, only a part of the 
complications of the problem, but until they have been system- 
atically explored descriptive economists will find it virtually 
impossible to know where in the gradation from black to white 
the dividing line between the monopolist of considerable and of 
negligible strength should be drawn. 

Professor Burns, in three chapters dealing with the trade 
association, price leadership, and sharing the market, has shown 
unmistakably the importance of these quasi-monopolies, and the 
folly of legal complacency fortified in the belief that monopoly 
begins with 51 per cent. of output, and that price-leadership is a 
harmless phenomenon imposing no necessity of control. This 
section of his book is doubly important, because it marks the first 
serious step in the development of a new attitude of descriptive 
work in preblems of monopoly. Once it is appreciated that the 
presence or absence of monopoly price is in many cases dependent 
on the assumptions made by each member of a small group 
regarding the actions of others, the technique of study is vitally 
affected. The method which, twisting a phrase of Professor 
Burns’, we may call the detective story method, the search for the 
missing documents in which firms have agreed to certain binding 
restrictions, becomes virtually useless. The missing document 
if discovered may perhaps prove that a quasi-monopoly exists. 
Its absence will prove nothing. We must tackle our monopoly 
problems more directly, by a study of price-fixing methods, of 
profits, of difficulties of entry of new firms, of devices to restrict 
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such entry or to destroy small producers, rather than by a purely 
organisational study. 

This advance in the field of monopoly studies is particularly 
welcome at the moment, partly because political flirtation with 
monopoly was never more flagrant and its justification more in 
question, partly because recent developments in monetary theory 
would appear to give added importance to monopoly as a factor 
inimical to the establishment of full employment. If, as Mr. 
Keynes and more recently Mr. Harrod would suggest, there is 
difficulty with the present distribution of wealth, in achieving 
full employment, and some redistribution is thus more than ever 
desirable, it is important to remember that, apart from taxation 
with the attendant danger of harmful announcement effects, 
a redistribution can only be made compatible with equilibrium 
by a reduction of the degree of monopoly. Professor Burns 
by helping us to appreciate the ramifications of the problem of 
monopoly, has contributed not a little to the examination of 


these wider problems. 
AusTIN RoBINSON 


Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 


Resale Price Maintenance in Great Britain ; with an application 
to the Problem in the United States. By Ewaup T. GRETHER. 
(University of California Press, 1935. Pp. 70.) 


THis is a very able and complete study of a problem which 
has been in debate in this country for about eighty years. It is 
not itself an aspect of the problem of monopoly, but is closely 
related to it, as a form of associative control over prices. And 
it touches the fringe of monopoly, since the practice, once allowed 
to manufacturers who are associated, is liable to become conceded 
when association takes the stronger form, or if, as in the tobacco 
trade, one member of the association obtains a dominant position. 
But the legal judgments on price maintenance, read along with 
those on monopoly, do not suggest that monopolies would be 
interfered with for maintaining their own prices, and indeed a 
large part of the argument would vanish if its competitive aspects 
were cut out. I do not therefore now think that the reservations 
of the Committees of 1920 and 1931 on possible monopolistic 
developments are of much importance. 

Mr. Grether shows how the question arose in the book trade 
in 1852; it was further argued in the Committee on Copyright 
some years later. The retailers’ “right of ownership” was 
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defended by such as Dickens, Babbage, Mill, Carlyle, Cobden and 
Gladstone, resulting in the judgment of Lord Campbell in their 
favour. It was in the same trade that the reversal began with 
Marshall’s Principles in 1890, and led to the “ book war ” early 
in this century. From its victory in the book trade, price 
maintenance spread to other trades, and every legal judgment went 
in its favour. These judgments were supported by the verdicts 
of the two post-war Committees mentioned above. 

In other countries the question is more contentious, but 
that is largely because they have had statutory regulation of 
monopolistic practices, which this country does not have. 

I do not think it is quite accurate to say that the Committee 
of 1931 ‘‘ accepted” the practice and methods of price main- 
tenance. They were unable to find that it was in itself a practice 
so unreasonable, or so dangerous in the environment of the mar- 
ket, or so unguarded by other aspects of retail trade, that it 
ought to be restrained by limitations on the right of contract. 
They refused to recommend that branded goods should be given 
the same status as patented articles where the contract “ runs with 
the goods.”’ Price maintenance should not be made so effective 
that it can in no case break down. It has been a regulative 
tendency, stronger in some trades than in others, but so offset by 
the influence of secret supplies, retailers’ own supplies, and foreign 
supplies, that manufacturers have themselves connived at its 
breach in areas where these influences were too strong. Only in 
this sense is it accepted. 

Mr. Grether’s study brings out afresh the complexity of the 
problem of joint costs in the retail trade, and the reactions of one 
price upon others. The problem of the manufacturer of branded 
goods is that he must usually sell through common channels of 
trade. If he sold through his own shops, the losses of leading 
prices would come back to himself in the profits of other things. 
But in common channels of sale he may suffer the losses, when 
the retailer discards the “leads” as unprofitable, and have no 
assurance of compensating profits. In effect, the advertisement 
of the goods has become the advertisement of the shops, and 
through them of he does not know what other goods. It is a 
curious problem, rendered more so by the psychology of the 
consumer, who appears often to distrust the quality even of 
branded goods when sold below their standard price. 

The sharpest issue was raised in this country by the argument 
with the co-operative societies. It was through their complaints 
that the practice was sent to investigation*in 1931. Was the 
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dividend a cut in prices, or a profit? This was a dilemma, 
and Mr. Grether thinks that it was not squarely faced. But the 
conclusion, that there was no justification in principle for refusing 
supplies on ordinary terms to the Societies, arose out of the fact 
that a dividend on a general account was not only no particular 
price-cut, but could not lead to any such discrimination between 
the goods of one manufacturer as against another, as occurred 
when particular goods were sold at cut prices over the counter. 
Mr. Grether’s study is full of material on these and other 
aspects of the question. It is so careful and complete that it 
fills much of the space left vacant by the inability of the Com- 
mittees of Inquiry to publish their evidence. It is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of limited competition. 
D. H. MacGREecor 
All Souls College, 
Oxford. 


The New Industrial System. By Hermann Levy. (London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1936. Pp. x + 282. 10s. 6d.) 


Tu new industrial system of which Professor Levy writes is 
the system of large firms, numerous associations of firms, and 
monopoly or quasi-monopoly over wide areas that seem to dis- 
tinguish the present from the earlier stages of capitalism. The 
subject is not new, but the author adopts a refreshingly unusual 
approach to it by refusing to praise or blame the system as a 
whole, or even to view it as one whole. He inquires into the 
causes, not the morals of monopoly, and into the particular 
causes of particular monopolies. He does not assume, with the 
neo-classicist, that all monopolies are wicked or just an unfortunate 
accident, any more than he assumes, with the Marxist, that 
monopolies are inevitable. 

Professor Levy’s thesis is briefly this, that monopoly and 
quasi-monopoly in those industries where it has appeared is 
causally associated with the localisation of the industry and its 
large-scale organisation—that is, with its local and administra- 
tive concentration. But the possibility of these concentrations 
is in turn associated with certain technical and marketing cir- 
cumstances of the industry, such as the cheapness of transport 
of materials and products to and from any centre of production, 
or the possibility of mass demand and standardisation. It follows 
that neither monopoly nor the concentration associated with it 
can be ordered wholesale and ready-made, and planned for any 
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and all industries regardless of circumstance. Technical and, 
above all, marketing research into the particular circumstances 
of the case is necessary before a useful plan can emerge. Pro- 
fessor Levy does not object to large-scale planning in general. 
“ Tt is an advantage of concentrative forms of industrial organisa- 
tion that programmatic commercial calculations can be made ”’ 
(p. 255), but he begs planners to consider the limits to planning 
possibilities. 

This thesis, which appears sensible and in the best English 
tradition of industrial logic as against dogmatic metaphysic, 
obviously points to the necessity for realistic inquiries into the 
economics of particular commodities and into the organisation 
of their production. 

That such inquiries have not made better progress is, I 
believe, largely due to the lack of an apparatus of thought and 
words appropriate to the purpose. Here, perhaps, Professor 
Levy is not quite so helpful. He still fails to distinguish between 
large-scale production of a line of goods and large-scale organisa- 
tion, and thinks (p. 151) that if large firms engage in a variety 
of lines “it is hardly conceivable, except in purely ‘ theoretical ’ 
logic, that, if this is done, the quantities produced can really 
be considered to be small. It is unlikely that large firms will 
find any profit in producing anything on a small scale.” Possibly 
not, but the question to a realistic inquirer is whether large 
firms know what profit they make on small lines. On the other 
hand, Professor Levy points out clearly the difference in the 
measure of “ large ” and “ small” when the context is monopoly, 
and when it is just organisation. <A firm large enough to obtain 
a monopoly need only have an output that is large when 
“measured by its proportional output as compared with the 
total volume of production in the respective line of industry ”’ 
(p. 152). For problems of organisation, however, such as the 
optimum persons for one manager to control, absolute size 
remains the important measure. 

Once a clear framework of thought and language is agreed 
upon, realistic economists have important tasks before them, 
tasks which Professor Levy has admirably sketched out. In- 
dustries suitable for large-scale table d’héte planning must be set 
apart from those that are to continue catering @ la carie, and 
the precise conditions discovered that favour various forms of 
planning, such as trust or cartels. In the financing of the large- 
scale industries due note must be taken of the details of amal- 
gamation, of interlocking or holding companies, and of banking 
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participation as representing methods of raising the huge capital 
required. Finally, the attitude of the State must be defined to 
these various devices of the New Industrial System. Here Pro- 
fessor Levy has some confidence (p. 266) that concentration in 
industry “ must give to the private interests concerned a feeling 
of public responsibility, which will certainly not annihilate com- 
mercial egoism, but will set to it limitations.”’ He hopes a 
** Kartellsitte,’’ or moral code of cartel policy, may develop with 
which the State may keep in contact, and stands in general for 
flexibility in the control of monopolistic price fixings and trade 
practices. 

With its independent standpoint, keen argument and cosmo- 
politan knowledge, Professor Levy’s latest book deserves the 
careful attention of English economists. 

P. SaRGANT FLORENCE 
University of Birmingham. 
Markets and Men. By J. W. F. Rowe. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 253. 7s. 6d.) 

In spite of its popular title, which is misleading, this easily- 
read book is an exceptionally well-informed and constructive 
study of artificial control schemes in some primary industries 
(coffee, wheat, sugar, cotton, rubber and tin). No economist is 
better qualified than Mr. Rowe to discuss “ restriction,” for, as a 
Fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation, he was able in the years 
1929-31 to visit the United States of America, Cuba, Hawaii, 
British Malaya, Java and Brazil and to study the operation of 
control schemes on the spot. On returning from these travels 
he wrote three detailed reports on sugar, rubber and coffee, 
which were published by the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service. His intimate knowledge of local conditions enables 
Mr. Rowe to take the readers of this book, so to speak, by the 
hand, conduct them round, say, the coffee estates of Brazil and 
the rubber estates of Malaya, and then invite them into the 
manager’s office to discuss a valorisation or restriction scheme 
with the producer himself. The style of the book is conversa- 
tional because most of the descriptive chapters are substantially 
reproductions of wireless talks which Mr. Rowe and Mr. J. Jewkes 
of the University of Manchester gave for the B.B.C. in 1935, 
under this misleading title ‘‘ Markets and Men.” Mr. Rowe is, 
therefore, writing primarily for his fellow-citizens, not for his 
fellow-economists, and he is at pains to insist that it is an interim 
report. Moreover, he has not attempted in this book to discuss 
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in detail control schemes in copper, lead, zinc and petroleum. 
For the comprehensive study of the whole subject which he con- 
templates writing, the time, he says, is not yet ripe. 

The conclusions which Mr. Rowe draws in this interim report 
are reasonable enough: (1) restriction of output is economically 
unsound in times of general prosperity as a means of meeting a 
permanent decline in demand, but in times of general depression, 
when the readjustment of resources will probably present the 
maximum of difficulty, it may be justifiable until general recovery 
is under way; (2) restriction is economically sound as a means 
of meeting a temporary decline in demand, both during times 
of general prosperity and general depression, provided that no 
substantial proportion of the productive capacity is in an advanced 
state of obsolescence; (3) restriction is no cure for trouble arising 
from excessive capacity, unless the productive technique of the 
industry is virtually stationary—a condition which is nowadays 
most unlikely to be fulfilled. Mr. Rowe, however, allows that 
in times of general depression, when the difficulties of readjust- 
ment are at a maximum, a restriction scheme may be legitimately 
used as a means of postponing such readjustment until general 
trade recovery is well advanced. But he rightly scoffs at the 
idea commonly held by primary producers, and their govern- 
ments, that restriction is a panacea for all ills, to be applied 
indiscriminately in all ways which seem to offer a momentary 
advantage. Restriction, he says, is a powerful drug which, if 
not carefully and scientifically used, may easily kill the patient. 
Yet Governments, in the rdle of economic doctor, have scarcely 
even troubled to understand how and in what doses the drug 
should be used. 

As opposed to artificial restriction of output, valorisation 
schemes for commodities, like coffee, produced in an annual crop 
affected by weather conditions, receive more commendation from 
Mr. Rowe. If a valorisation scheme is designed merely to 
stabilise producers’ incomes by regulating the flow of available 
supplies to the market over a period, so as to maintain prices 
at the long-period or normal equilibrium level, it is certainly a 
great improvement over the merchant-speculator régime of 
widely fluctuating prices; but Mr. Rowe stresses the importance 
of producers borrowing no more than is strictly necessary for 
the purpose of bridging the gap between their receipts in the 
bumper-crop year and the total costs of producing that bumper 
crop. The Brazilian coffee valorisation scheme came to grief 
because the planters, having received advances on the bumper 
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crop of 1927 which was roughly double the amount required to 
cover the total costs of producing it, immediately spent their 
surplus wealth in extending or making new plantations. Even 
if there had been no second bumper crop in 1929, or no world 
depression, the Brazilian coffee valorisation scheme would have 
failed. 

The time is fast approaching when Mr. Rowe will have to 
start his final and comprehensive study of the whole subject of 
artificial restriction schemes in the primary industries. World 
consumption of primary products, thanks to the recovery in 
America following hard upon the recovery in the “ sterling ”’ 
areas, is increasing so rapidly that producers are beginning to 
think of abolishing their restriction schemes. Quotas have been 
persistently raised—in some cases nearly to 100% of “ stan- 
dard” outputs—and stocks have fallen to normal levels. In 
another year or two, when the trade boom is in full swing, Mr. 
Rowe will be writing in a restrictionless world his comprehensive 
restriction primer for the next slump. It will meet a great need. 

E. H Davenport 


The Economics of Open Price Systems. By Leverrrt 8. Lyon 
and VictoR ABRAMSON. (Brookings Institution. 1936. Pp. 
xii + 165. $1.25.) 

OrEN Price Systems are arrangements whereby the members 
of an industry make available to one another (and sometimes to 
their customers) information concerning their past, present, and/or 
proposed selling prices. They seem to have come into fairly 
general use in America during the second decade of this century. 
In the middle ’twenties their development was arrested by a series 
of apparently conflicting Supreme Court decisions as to their 
legality. But the N.R.A. gave them official sanction in more than 
400 trades and industries; and they survive to this day as an 
important, and possibly a growing, part of American market 
organisation. 

The authors of the work under review deserve congratulations 
for the admirable way in which they have presented and discussed 
the various problems, theoretical and administrative, which 
open price systems raise. ‘They review the history of the systems, 
examine their significance for the maintenance of competition in 
industry, analyse in detail the forms which they may take, and 
estimate the contribution they can make towards the control 
of free enterprise for the common good. In general, their treat- 
ment of the subject is both fair and stimulating. Factual data 
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are provided liberally (if not always in an easily intelligible 
form). The authors’ judgments as to the value both of the sys- 
tems as a whole and of the various features which they may con- 
tain are cautious, impartial, and—perhaps inevitably—as a rule 
indecisive. On the theoretical side the discussion seems to have 
lost clarity by the failure to distinguish explicitly between 
“ perfect ’” and “ pure ” competition (as defined by Chamberlin). 
The open price system is evidently a contribution to making 
competition more perfect; but it has little to do with making 
it more (or less) pure. And the authors spend an unnecessarily 
long time in arriving at the conclusion that the system will some- 
times assist, sometimes discourage, and sometimes leave unaffected 
the tendency to monopoly. Finally, it is perhaps surprising that 
no allusion is made to the argument of (e.g.) Fetter, that open 
price associations have often in fact been merely a cloak for dis- 
criminating practices founded on the “ fictitious base point ”’ 
principle. 

There are one or two slips. Thus, if I am not mistaken, 
“ over estimation ” and “‘ under estimation ”’ have changed places 
at the foot of p. 63, and “ more ”’ has been substituted for “ less ” 
near the top of p. 67. “To members” should be added to the 
first sentence of the last paragraph on p. 111, n. 

L. M. FRASER 
Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. 


The Tourist Industry. A National and International Survey. 
By A. J. Norvat. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd. 1936. Pp. 343. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus book contains the most comprehensive survey of tourist 
traffic which has so far appeared in English. Beginning with a 
historical retrospect, Professor Norval describes the tourist 
industry of to-day in fifteen different countries, South Africa 
especially ; discusses the economic and social significance of the 
movement, and the factors which determine it; and ends with an 
account of the economics of hotels (is there not a Department of 
Hotel Administration in the University of Cornell, and a Chair 
of Hotel Economics at Berne ?), and of the technique of tourist 
promotion. 

Valuable as the whole book is as a piece of descriptive 
economics, the most important part of it is probably the section 
which deals specifically with the tourist industry of South Africa. 
With the active assistance of the Union Government and of the 
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South African Railways and Harbours, Professor Norval has made 
a detailed examination of the published statistics, and has 
advanced the subject further by means of material which he has 
himself collected. On the basis of passenger lists, supplied to him 
by the shipping companies, of 1,353 overseas visitors to South 
Africa from January to October, 1935, he finds their average 
length of stay in the country to be 51-3 days; and on the basis 
of replies to a questionnaire which was posted to these visitors 
on leaving, he puts their average expenditure at £98. Using 
this sample for overseas visitors, and various assumptions for 
visitors from other parts of Africa (pp. 114-15: it is not clear 
whether the 30 days on p. 115 is a weighted average or not), he 
calculates 45 days as the average length of stay in 1934 of tourists 
to South Africa other than “ persons in transit”? (p. 115), and 
£1,100,000 as the grand total of all tourist expenditure (p. 120). 
Persuaded of the national importance of the tourist industry to 
South Africa, on broad grounds, Professor Norval argues warmly 
for a greater measure of government control and encouragement 
(p. 150 ff., and Chaps. VII and IX). 

When so much is given, it is perhaps unreasonable to ask 
for more. But students of the subject will inevitably regret 
that Professor Norval has not taken the opportunity which his 
knowledge must have given him, of advancing tourist studies on 
the analytical, as well as on the descriptive, side. Thus there is 
almost no discussion in this book of the part to be assigned to 
tourist traffic in the theory of international trade; almost no 
investigation of the various methods available for calculating 
length of stay—a problem to the solution of which Italian scholars 
particularly have contributed in recent years; almost no attempt 
to assign economic reasons for the alleged growth of personal 
services, relatively to goods, in modern times. And even in the 
field which Professor Norval has chosen, his book has some 
surprises. Why, for example, are traders included as tourists 
in Chapter I, when they are rightly excluded by the definition 
at the beginning of Chapter II? Why is there no treatment of 
outward or “ passive’ tourist traffic, even for South Africa ? 
(If only a number of important countries would calculate the 
movement of their own nationals, instead of bothering foreigners, 
the problem of tourist statistics for the world as a whole would 
be well on the way to solution.) Or no discussion of the relative 
merits of the statistics for the different countries which are given; 
ranging as they do from mere guess-work (France) to something 
approaching trustworthiness (United States) ? 
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But many of these details are of the kind which it may be 
hoped a second edition will rectify. The book as it stands is an 
important contribution to the subject, and it gives full measure 
of interest and instruction. Professor Norval’s considered view 
of tourist traffic in the United Kingdom is this (p. 77) : 

** While not many would be found prepared to subscribe to 
Robertson’s view that ‘ it is even possible that the part ultimately 
reserved for the British Isles in the scheme of the international 
division of labour will be that of a playground and park and 
museum to exercise the youth and soothe the declining years of 
the strenuous industrial leaders congregated on either side of the 
Pacific Ocean,’ it is nevertheless apparent from the economic 
trends during recent years and from a necessary reorientation of 
industries . . . that the economic rdéle of England in the future 
is going to be vastly different from what it has been. . . . The 
tourist industry is by no means the least of the economic resources 
that England can develop to great advantage and to the lasting 
benefit of the British nation.” 

F. W. OGILVIE 
The Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 


The Economics of Transport. By M. R. Bonavia. (Nisbet and 
Cambridge University Press. 1936. Pp. x + 202. 5s.) 


In assessing the value of this latest addition to the now 
famous series of “‘ Cambridge Economic Handbooks,” it is only 
fair to bear in mind that its object is “. . . not directed towards 
making original contributions to economic science. Its object 
is to expound its elements in a lucid, accurate and illuminating 
way, so that the number of those who can begin to think for 
themselves may be increased. It is intended to convey to the 
ordinary reader and to the uninitiated student some conception 
of the general principles of thought which economists now apply 
to economic problems.” We are not, then, to expect the fruits 
of prolonged research; nor, indeed, clear-cut solutions to the 
pressing problems of the day. Instead, we look for a book 
which will provide the student, whether he is versed in the 
technicalities of transport or not, with a technique of thought, 
or a way of looking at the available data, so that he can better 
understand its whys and wherefores. Any economist who is 
acquainted with the numerous books, official reports, and un- 
official memoranda, which have been published since the War 
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on the subject of transport, is very aware of the marked absence 
throughout all this literature of the specifically economic ap- 
proach, and of the intellectual confusion that consequently 
obtains on many matters of great public importance. In short, 
there is general agreement that there is a real need for a book 
on the Economics of Transport. 

Mr. Bonavia has succéeded in writing a book which is at 
the same time informative, readable, and, to one student of 
transport at any rate, very stimulating. But with all these 
merits his effort must in the main be regarded as somewhat 
disappointing. For just when he arrives at those live and some- 
what perplexing issues upon which economics can so assuredly 
throw light, he becomes slight and inconclusive, generally doing 
no more than repeat the well-worn and conventional views of 
those who have delivered themselves so often and with such 
effect upon the transport situation since the War. I refer to 
the highly important issues raised by the usage of such terms 
as ‘“ co-ordination,” “ legacy of the past,” “ saturated markets,” 
the ‘‘ cream of the traffic,” ‘cut rates,’ “ wasteful competi- 
tion,’ and so on, to all of which he refers, but without that 
degree of precision demanded by the circumstances of the case. 

The first three chapters, or nearly half the book, are mainly 
descriptive of the various forms of transport. In Chapter III, 
however, we come to such sub-titles as The Mechanics of the 
Market, Contract Prices under Competition, Tariffs and 
Monopolistic Competition, Cost as an Influence on Price, 
and so forth. On each one of these subjects Mr. Bonavia has 
something interesting to say. And coming to the nature of 
railway costs he does well to remind us that “. . . . much of the 
upkeep and repair of the track does depend directly on the 
volume of traffic.” So many are apt to take the view that track 
costs are overheads, and are independent of the traffic passing. 
Especially where a fairly high traffic density is reached, repairs 
and renewals of rails and rail joints depend largely on the amount 
of traffic passing. 

On the subject of railway costs Mr. Bonavia enters a difficult 
and complicated field, where there is much research still to be 
done. I am convinced that Mr. Bonavia would have done better 
had he brought out with much greater emphasis and clarity the 
two different (perhaps equally important) ways of classifying 
railway costs: on the one hand, by dividing them into those 
that are variable or non-variable with output, and, on the other, 


into those that are short-run or long-run. For some costs may 
302 
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be highly variable with output, but nevertheless long-run, whilst 
others may not vary with output, but may have to be incurred 
fairly frequently. For example, the maintenance of rails and 
certain parts of railway rolling stock may be long-run costs 
in the sense that they last for a long time and only require renew- 
ing after two, six, ten or more years. But whether it is two, 
six, ten or more years may depend almost entirely upon how 
much work the equipment in question is called upon to “ stand 
up” to. When traffic increases, the useful life of many of these 
long-lived assets is being brought nearer to an end in proportion 
to the work they perform. On account of their depreciation 
a variable cost is in fact being incurred, a cost which should be 
allocated against the said increase in traffic. If Mr. Bonavia 
accepts this bringing to the end of its efficient life as a variable cost 
to be legitimately charged against given increases in traffic, I doubt 
whether he would have made the statement on p. 99 that ‘ be- 
tween 60 and 80 per cent. of railway expenses are, in the short 
run, independent of the volume of traffic.” I am not for a 
moment suggesting that this more rapid writing down of capital 
is in fact the normal practice of railway managements throughout 
the world. That it logically should be so, however, is a view at 
least worthy of serious attention. I am inclined to the view 
that because there has not been a sufficient distinction made 
between “overhead ”’ or non-variable costs on the one hand and 
long-run or intermittent costs on the other—the latter often being 
counted among the former—the degree of overheadness in railway 
costs has been grossly exaggerated. 

The author tells us on p. 180 that “ the restriction on the 
offering of tramp tonnage in a ‘ saturated ’ freight market or the 
refusal of a licence to a bus proprietor who proposes to compete 
on a route which is considered by the Area Traffic Commissions 
in England to be adequately served by present operators ”’ are 
forms of co-ordination, ‘‘ at any rate in popular phraseology.” 
It is just at this point that Economics can help the uninitiated : 
first, by defining what should be regarded as a “ saturated ” 
market or a route that is “‘ adequately served’’; second, by 
demonstrating what are likely to be the consequences of such 
restriction, affecting, as it must, past investors, would-be future 
investors, as well as the buyers of transport—thereby at least 
assisting the more thoughtful student to answer the question 
whether or not this whole “ restriction business” is not simply 
the result of pressure, brought by those who desire to be pro- 
tected from the competition of others, to bear upon those in a 
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position to impose such restriction. But Mr. Bonavia does not 
invoke our science either to define or solve the problems involved. 
And as for co-ordination, it remains a mirage to the end. 


G. J. PONSONBY 
London School of Economics. 


The World Agricultural Situation in 1934-35. International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1936. Pp. viii + 533. 


Srxce 1929-30 the International Institute of Agriculture has 
supplemented its International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 
by a commentary of an economic character, based on the statistical 
data and intended to give an indication of the principal tendencies 
shown in the agricultural situation. The present volume, the 
sixth of the series, provides, like its predecessors, an invaluable 
summary of agricultural conditions and of agricultural policy in 
different parts of the world. ; : 

The greater part of the book is devoted to summaries of market 
conditions for the different crops, and of agricultural policy and 
conditions in thirty-one countries. The detailed description of 
Government measures for farm relief taken during 1934-35 pro- 
vides, in conjunction with the similar material in previous volumes, 
a very adequate outline of the different measures adopted to 
improve the condition of farming. 

The volume, however, is more than a book of reference, since 
in the introductory chapter, called ‘ Economic Planning in 
Operation,” Dr. Pavlovsky provides an interesting analysis and 
description of the changing structure of world economy and its 
effect on agriculture in different parts of the world. Once again 
the present volume does not stand alone, but continues the 
analysis of the effect of planning on the economic structure 
which was begun in the two preceding volumes. Thus in previous 
surveys the Institute had suggested that, with the exceptions of 
Russia, and later of Italy and Germany, 


‘planning is not so much being adopted with a view to giving effect to 
some deliberate scheme of reconstruction, as forced upon both Governments 
and producers by their critical situation.” 4 


Planning is therefore usually sectional, and not comprehensive, 

which explains its tendency towards the restriction of production.? 

The Institute also pointed out that national planning involved 

a nationalist tendency, and that this must lead to a decline in 

standards of life unless it proves possible to substitute for the 
1 The Agricultural Situation, 1932-33, p. 3. 2 Ibid., 1933-34, p. 13. 
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free world market, which has ceased to exist, some alternative 
workable scheme of international economic co-operation between 
planned national economic units.! It suggested, in the 1933-34 
volume, that contractual bonds, in the form often of Bilateral 
Trade Agreements, might perhaps provide the basis for such a 
scheme. 

This suggestion, and the necessity for it, is again taken up 
in the present volume. Once again it is pointed out that economic 
autarchy must lead to a decline in standards of living, and that 
economic planning, undertaken by each country in isolation, 
tends to increase rather than to eliminate fluctuations in prices, 
since chance variations in output must cause large disturbances 
on the home market if international outlets are closed. More- 
over, the rigidity introduced into the planned sections of the 
economic system damage the less sheltered parts, which, in their 
turn, have to take steps which react against the planners. The 
year 1934-35 was mainly a period of such adaptations and adjust- 
ments to planning, rather than a period of new initiative in 
economic organisation. 

First, efforts were made to create more or less solid economic 
groups, based sometimes on economic advantages, but more often 
on political expediency. Thus the economic relations between 
the different members of the British Empire, and between France 
and its colonies, were consolidated and encouraged. Trade was 
also developed on a contractual basis, to some extent between 
countries economically dependent on each other, but to a larger 
extent between those already committed to a scheme of political 
co-operation, such as the Little Entente, the Scandinavian and 
Baltic countries, and Italy, Austria and Hungary. 

Such developments, however, could not assist the great 
agricultural exporting countries, whose markets had been cur- 
tailed, and other means of adjustment became necessary. The 
second principal line of adaptation was the growing industrialisa- 
tion of these countries. 

These two tendencies, together, appear to the Institute to 
be the most promising lines of progress. It seems, with but 
occasional misgivings, to believe that the system of contractual 
relations between countries can prove a not inadequate substitute 
for a world market. Further, it is inclined to the view that, 
once the necessary adaptations have been made in the agricultural 
exporting countries, industrialisation should improve their 
standards of life, and possibly even increase international trade. 

1 The Agricultural Situation, 1932-33, p. 11. 
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For industrialisation can only be successful in countries with 
a small population if it is based upon an export market, and in 
countries with a large unskilled peasantry, if it is concentrated 
on the cheaper lines of production. Thus, in the view of the 
Institute, an interchange of industrial goods will still be necessary, 
even though each country tends to grow its own food. In other 
words, the comparative advantages of specialisation in industry 
are greater than those of climate or soil in agriculture. 

At the moment, however, these two developments are in 
their infancy, and the outstanding characteristic of the world 
agricultural situation in 1934-35 was the marked predominance 
of movements of purely national scope. Agricultural prices 
tended to rise on the whole, though by unequal amounts in 
different countries; in some countries, however, prices again 
moved downwards. This upward tendency the Institute 
attributes in the main to 


‘* a combination of factors, both natural and deliberately produced, leading 
to a diminution in the supply of basic agricultural products, with industrial 
conditions which, in most countries, tended to improve, though at a some- 
what slower rate than in 1933-34, thus favouring a certain increase in 
effective demand.” ! 

Rutu CoHEN 


Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
Oxford. 


Agricultural Organisation in New Zealand. A Survey of Land 
Utilisation, Farm Organisation, Finance and Marketing. 
New Zealand Institute of Pacific Relations. (Melbourne 
University Press. Pp. xx -+ 818. 21s.) 


In this book twenty-eight specialists, under the direction first 
of Professor Belshaw and later of Mr. D. O. Williams, assisted 
by Mr. F. B. Stephens, Mr. E. J. Fawcett and Mr. H. R. Rodwell, 
have collaborated to provide a comprehensive survey of agri- 
cultural organisation and land utilisation in New Zealand. It is 
one of a number of studies of land utilisation in Pacific countries 
authorised and partly financed by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

A broad view has been taken of the problem. In a brief 
introduction Professor Belshaw and Mr. Williams sketch the his- 
torical background and summarise the more important factors 
which have determined land utilisation in New Zealand. In the 
main part of the book the various specialists give a more detailed 
account, divided into three parts: general factors, the organ- 
isation of farming, and processing and marketing. 

1 P. 51. . 
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The first includes a description of the geology and soils of 
New Zealand, and of the climate; of the arrangements for land 
settlement, land tenure and credit; of the labour question; 
of taxation, grants and subsidies; of scientific progress, and of 
the assistance given by agricultural education, the Department 
of Agriculture, and Farmers’ Organisations, particularly the Herd 
Testing Associations. 

The second is mainly devoted to a description of the develop- 
ment, organisation and problems of the main forms of farming 
in New Zealand—sheep-raising, dairying, beef production, and 
the cultivation of arable crops, fruit, vegetables, tobacco, tung 
oil, and flax. A long chapter deals with the forests of New Zealand, 
and special attention is also devoted to the types of pasture, 
and to the use of fertilisers and manures. 

In the final section much valuable information is assembled on 
the marketing of the chief products, meat, dairy produce, wool, 
arable products and fruit, and special chapters consider the 
development of co-operation and of Control Boards, the general 
movement of prices, and the effect of the crisis on New Zealand 
agriculture. 

Even such a brief summary should indicate the value of this 
work as a book of reference. Ample statistics, drawn mainly 
from Government sources, are provided to support the state- 
ments made. The volume lacks an index, but it is comparatively 
easy to discover any particular point with the aid of the admirable 
table of contents. Valuable bibliographies are provided for five 
chapters; they would have been useful additions to many other 
chapters, but it was presumably too formidable an undertaking 
to compile them. 

Besides fulfilling its main function as a work of reference, 
this book, particularly its last part, should be of interest to the 
general economist. New Zealand has made several pioneer 
efforts in the control of the marketing of her produce; these are 
here briefly described, as they worked both in prosperity and 
depression. Further, New Zealand has been particularly severely 
hit by the agricultural depression and the restrictions on imports 
imposed by her main customers. Her agriculture was developed 
on the assumption of expanding external markets, and is now 
facing the probability of a decline. The measures taken to meet 
this change are described in the concluding chapters of this book. 

RutH CoHEN 
Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, 
Oxford. 
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Agricultural Credit—Being a Study of Recent Developments in 
Agricultural Credit Administration in the United States of 
America. By Anwar IQBAL QurEsuHI. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. 1936. Pp. xv + 190. 7s. 6d.) 


‘THE problem of providing the farmer with the capital necessary 
to carry on his business has always been difficult. In the United 
States private enterprise, in the persons of mortgage companies, 
banks, and private individuals, has not entirely satisfied the 
farmers’ needs, and the State has continually intervened, par- 
ticularly in times of depression, to supplement their activities. 
Dr. Qureshi attempts in this book to describe the origins and work- 
ings of the numerous organisations which provided farm credit 
in America, in a form which will serve as a text-book. His task 
is difficult, owing to the overlappings which existed between the 
different bodies. The student would, however, have found 
his exposition clearer had he refrained more frequently from 
reverting to a topic already discussed after a diversion to some 
unconnected aspect of the subject. It is not easy to derive from 
this book any clear idea of the agricultural credit situation in 
America before the establishment of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Dr. Qureshi gives a much more lucid account of the struc- 
ture and operations of this body. Even here, however, since 
his evaluation of its work is perfunctory, students will probably 
prefer to study its operation in its own Annual Reports, and in 
some of the printed addresses of its officers. 

RutH CoHEN 
Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, 
Oxford. 


Canadian Frontiers of Settlement. Edited by W. A. Mackintosu 
and W. L. G. Jozrre: Volume V. Agricultural Progress on 
the Prairie Frontier. By R. W. Murcute, assisted by 
Wituiam Auten and J. F. Bootu. (Toronto: Macmillan 
Co. 1936. Pp. 344. $4.50.) 


Tue ground covered in this volume is twofold. It opens with 
material of general interest—the development of prairie agri- 
culture; trends in agricultural production; the present utilisation 
of land, with a valuable classification (p. 48) of types of farming, 
taken from R. W. Murchie and A. W. Grant, Unused Lands of 
Manitoba, 1926; ranching in the prairie provinces, which is all 
too short in view of the sparse literature on the subject (one would 
like here some comparison with the sheep-farming of Australia, 
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where the sheep plays a role of the first importance in keeping 
down that menace of Canadian farming, weeds); and land tenure, 
where development is traced from the Act of 1872 onwards—the 
Act which in Canadian history corresponds to the American 
Homestead Act of 1862, but only roughly because of the com- 
plications created by the land grants to railways, as set out in 
part in J. B. Hedges, The Federal Railway Land Subsidy Policy 
of Canada, 1934. 

The general matter is followed by area reports based on surveys 
made in 1930 and 1931 in selected districts of the three provinces ; 
and the volume concludes with a long and excellent appendix on 
Farm Power, which does for Canada what Dr. O. E. Baker has 
done for the United States. 

The tables, figures and photographs are numerous andadequate ; 
and yet, in spite of this, the volume is rather inconclusive. It is, 
of course, difficult to appraise a single volume in a co-ordinated 
series, but even if one reads it in conjunction with Vol. IV, 
Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces, which the reviewer 
has seen in proof, it still fails to leave behind any definite pictures 
or broad lessons. And this is the more to be regretted in view of 
the fact that the volume opens with a statement of the theoretical 
problem posed by Isaiah Bowman in his Pioneer Fringe (American 
Geographical Society, No. 13, 1931). One expects that the 
surveys will be evaluated in terms of this problem, but the method 
of the surveys is wooden, and though, no doubt, the figures are 
accurate, there is no final evaluation. The authors were perhaps 
conscious of this when they added the appendix on Farm Power. 
And we should like to suggest to the editors that there is some 
danger of ending the series on an inconsequential note. Some- 
where or other a big final chapter is imperative, if students of other 
lands are to derive full benefit from their perusal of sectional detail. 

C. R. Fay 
Cambridge. 


Canadian Frontiers of Settlement. Volume VII; Group Settle- 
ment. Ethnic Communities in Western Canada. By C. A. 
Dawson, Professor of Sociology at McGill University. 
(Toronto: The Macmillan Co. 1936. Pp. xx + 395. 17s.) 


Tuts volume of the series, with its excellent maps, logical 
arrangement and distinctive sociological technique, is of absorbing 
interest. It analyses group settlement, as revealed in five experi- 
ments of major importance to the history of the Canadian West. 
It shows the strength and weakness of communities held together 
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in varying degrees by ties of race, religion and language; the 
pioneering power of groups so composed, and the painful problems 
of adjustment which arise when groups, at first isolated, come into 
contact with neighbours, as settlement expands; the struggle 
within the community between the old and the new—the old who 
follow the strait religious way, and the new whose outlook is 
secular and Canadian; and above all the penetrating power of the 
railway and the commercial village, as disturbing and reforming 
agencies which are as inevitable economically as they are suspect 
socially. The communities are studied in the order of the closeness 
of the communal tie: first the Doukhobors; secondly the Men- 
nonites; thirdly the Mormons; fourthly the German Catholics; 
fifthly the French Canadians. To all of them the agricultural life 
is the good life. They came to the West to lead this life, and not 
for land speculation or trade. The conclusion is in one sense 
defeat, for ‘‘ the unplanned play of external forces in the long run 
tends to eliminate much, perhaps all, of the distinctiveness of 
separatist colonies’ (p. 380). But victory in this sense would 
have been at the expense of Canada asa nation. Assimilation had 
to come sooner or later. The Doukhobors, literally “ spirit- 
wrestlers’; began as complete communists. They came to 
Canada from Russia in 1899. Their uncompromising attitude 
towards government and education has been the source of con- 
stant friction, and they have replied to what they considered 
persecution by school-burning and naked parades. Some Douk- 
hobors have broken away from the community and farm on 
individualist lines in or near their original settlement on the 
Prairies, but the main body migrated to fruit land, which they 
purchased in British Columbia, and there they still practise much 
of their original communism under the quaint title of the Christian 
Community of Universal Brotherhood Limited. Your reviewer 
spent a fascinating week-end in their community in the summer of 
1922. 

The Mennonites, disciples of Menno Simons, a Protestant sect 
of Dutch-German origin, have made many migrations in the 400 
years of their history—to Prussia, Russia, America, Canada, 
Mexico. The Prairie Mennonites came from Russia to Manitoba 
in the 1870’s. They brought with them the Old-World type of 
farm village, with common pasture and surrounding fields divided 
into strips. The compelling tie was religion, and the church was 
the centre of their village life. Into this Old-World economy 
railways and traders soon intruded, yet not in such a way as to 
demoralise it. The old slowly gave place to the new. It was 
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only the Great War, with its enmity to all things German, that 
caused a large body of the old Colonists to migrate to Mexico in 
1921. Both Doukhobors and Mennonites are Quakers in their 
attitude to war. The Mormons of Cardston in South Alberta are 
a daughter colony of Latter Day Saints from Utah. They came 
to the foothills of the Rockies in 1887 under the leadership of 
Charles Card. The impetus was supplied by the measures which 
were being taken by the United States Federal Government to 
suppress plural marriages; and it was a sponsored movement, in 
that the parent community gave direction as well as financial 
assistance to it. They speak English, and their loyalty is to their 
new home. Although their proselytising has been the cause of 
fear, they are law-abiding, and do not in fact practise polygamy. 
They make excellent farmers, and have led the way in the farming 
of dry land by irrigation. 

These three communities came to Canada because of persecu- 
tion, and their government was theocratic. That is to say, 
religion intervened directly in their economic decisions and in the 
scheme of their rural economy. Thus they differ from the last 
two types of group settlement which are studied in this volume, 
the German Catholics, who came into Saskatchewan in the 1900’s, 
and the French-Canadians, who came after 1890 to Manitoba and 
after 1900 to Alberta, to form clusters of settlement at selected 
points. The German Catholics came from the United States 
under the auspices of the Catholic Colonisation Society, acting in 
co-operation with the German American Land Company. There 
was no thought of perpetrating a distinctive economy. It was 
simply an effort to bring people of the same speech and religion 
to a land of opportunity under conditions favourable to their 
spiritual well-being. The westward movement of French- 
Canadians was the new phase of the work which the Catholic 
Church has done in Canada for centuries, the extension and 
safeguarding of the Catholic faith. The Catholic Church desired 
that the people of Quebec should play their part in the settlement 
of the West, yet feared the secularisation which might follow if 
French Canadians were lost in a medley of population which did 
not speak French. And so missionary priests brought settlers 
from the east and helped them to settle in groups where their 
language and religion could hold their own. 

The author of this book is a professor of sociology, and it is 
a triumphant proof of the reality of his science. He looks at his 
problem in a special way, sees the significance of group, fringe, 
invasion, environment, resistance, assimilation, and thus gives 
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scientific unity to a series of social experiments about which hither- 
to there has been much journalism and little orderly thought. 
One may not like his verb ‘‘ to contact,” one may be surprised at 
the noun “‘ teacherage’”’ for school-teacher’s house, but in the 
main the study is refreshingly free from artificial language. 
C. R. Fay 
Cambridge. 


The Economic Development of South Africa. By M. H. pe Kock. 
(P. 8S. King. 1936. Pp. xii+ 131. 3 maps. 7s. 6d.) 
Warning from the West Indies. By W. M. MacMittan. (Faber 

and Faber. 1936. Pp. 213. 1 map. 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. DE Kock’s general survey of European economic develop- 
ment in South Africa, though slight, is perhaps the best of its 
kind that has yet appeared. It is well arranged, and divided into 
short enough sections not to be a strain upon the upper forms of 
schools, for whom the book would appear primarily to have been 
intended, yet without unfitting it for the general reader. As it 
aims no higher, it cannot be criticised for not transcending a 
merely descriptive level. When Dr. De Kock has been led to make 
an appraisal of the forces of cause and effect, it must as a rule be 
admitted that he has either over-simplified—as in his discussion 
of the prelude to the war of 1899-1902 or of the effects of abandon- 
ing the Gold Standard in 1932—or else he has left the untrained 
reader little the wiser—as when he enumerates some of the griev- 
ances leading to the Great Trek, but does not explain why fixing 
the value of the paper rixdollar at 1s. 6d. should have been one 
of them. But when over four hundred years of not uneventful 
history, from the Portuguese discoveries to the spending of the 
budget surplus of 1935, are compressed into 135 pages, much can 
be excused for the clear manner in which this useful exercise in 
perspective has been accomplished. 

It is noteworthy that Dr. De Kock has never considered the 
Native population as anything but an external factor—the Natives 
do not form part of his subject-matter. In discussing the 
‘*Civilised Labour Policy ” of 1924 onwards he mentions that 
“in the case of applicants for new protective duties or for 
increases in existing duties one of the conditions imposed on them 
was that they should undertake to employ a reasonably high pro- 
portion of European labour,” with no suggestion of there being 
any difficulty in deciding what proportion of European labour 
is “reasonably high.” It seems very unlikely, indeed, that he 
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considers the matter in any doubt; the author was for some time 
a member of the Board charged with the execution of this 
policy. 

It is in reaction against this typical White South African 
attitude that all Mr. Macmillan’s work so far has appeared; 
and Warning from the West Indies is really an extension of its 
author’s South African series of books, being coloured throughout 
by his reflexions upon South African society. But even to a 
reviewer who knows them not at all, it is evident that Mr. Mac- 
millan has only an intelligent and observant traveller’s im- 
pressions of the West Indies to set beside the intimate knowledge 
that found its best expression in Complex South Africa. 

He certainly gives a vivid picture of life in the islands, supple- 
mented by speculations of wide scope—too wide, indeed, if they 
are all accepted at their face value. If he is willing to resolve vexed 
problems of public health for the medical profession with the magic 
catchword of “ dietary deficiency,” he is also less careful of his 
use of the word “ economic ” than economists have been since 
Professor Robbins’ reproof to slackness of a few years back. But 
it is not merely a matter of terminology; the truths and half- 
truths of a paragraph on Women’s Work on pp. 103-4, for in- 
stance, equally exhibit a lack of acquaintance with wage theory. 

Nevertheless, without sharing all his judgments, one must 
admit that Mr. Macmillan has ably laid bare some of the strength 
and much of the weakness of the economic organisation of the 
West Indies. The figures on pp. 91-3 are not in themselves 
conclusive evidence for Jamaica, but there seems to be little doubt 
that the peasant holdings of the West Indies are not as universal 
as might be supposed, or that peasant life there does not escape 
the squalor with which it is normally associated in other parts of 
the world; and it may well be, as the author suggests, that a 
reformed system of métayage might embody some of the better 
features of both estate and peasant cultivation. As far as the 
West Indies themselves are concerned, Mr. Macmillan’s book must 
remain inconclusive so long as sugar is cultivated in so many 
parts of the world without reference to any economic consider- 
ations; and the author could hardly be expected to deal with 
that. But as a side-light on African problems, Warning from the 
West Indies has considerable value. 

H. M. RoBertson 


University of Cape Town. 
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Il commercio del cotone. I cotont americani. By Uco Borront. 
(Milan: Dott. A. Giuffré. 1936. Pp.xxxiv + 291.) 


Proressor Borronti has written a useful monograph on the 
marketing of American cotton. After a sketch of the position 
of cotton cultivation in the agricultural economy of the South, 
he describes the extraordinary variety of methods prevailing 
in the marketing of cotton inside America and for export. He 
concludes with a short survey of the work of the farmer’s co- 
operatives. 

The writer has made himself familiar with the very extensive 
American literature on the subject, from which he often quotes 
with effect. He has succeeded in his object of presenting a 
comprehensive picture of the dealings in American cotton, both 
on a large and a small scale, during the course of which he devotes 
considerable attention to the rdle of the futures market. The 
book is well organised and produced, and is provided with a 


convenient index. : : 
C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


The Industry and Trade of Japan. By S. Uyrenara. Second 
(Revised) Edition. (London: P. 8S. King & Son. 1936. 
Pp. 256. 12s. 6d.) 

Japanese Trade and Industry, Present and Future. (Mitsubishi 
Economic Research Bureau. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1936. 
Pp. xviii + 663. 21s.) 

THE ten years which have elapsed since Mr. Uyehara’s inter- 
esting book first appeared having been eventful years for Japan, 
there is ample justification for the revised edition. The book as 
it now stands is neither an economic history nor an economic 
survey, but it has some of the advantages of both. The innova- 
tions of this edition are mainly new sections added to the old 
chapters—the new sections dealing with developments of the last 
few years. This method leads to a lack of emphasis on the 
astonishing rate of industrial development in the last five or six 
years. If Mr. Uyehara were writing his book entirely anew, I 
believe that he would construct the book differently, to bring out 
the general industrial revolution of the early ‘thirties as something 
more than mere continued development of earlier trends. 

In his extremely interesting discussions of the prospects of 
the various Japanese industries there is some inconsistency (in 
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his discussion of silk production) between page 216 and earlier 
pages. I am inclined to support him when he takes the view that 
raw silk will decline in relative importance. The machinations of 
the silk-worm still baffle the biochemist ; but on a long view the 
perfecting of artificial silk is practically certain to harm the 
producer of natural silk. It is true, of course, that in the short 
period American revival is likely to pull Japan’s silk values up 
again. 

There are a number of small slips. Dates on pages 14 and 20 
are given incorrectly. Something has gone wrong with the 
figures on pages 60 and 194. On page 230 India appears as part 
of China! But the fact that a review of a second edition is bound 
to emphasise small points of difference must not be allowed to 
obscure our gratitude to Mr. Uyehara for bringing up to date a 
book which has always been useful to English readers. 


The Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau has produced a 
large volume which is an amazingly exhaustive documentation of 
the recent and present position in the whole of Japanese economic 
life. A wealth of data, from official and private sources, has been 
tabulated and subjected to careful analysis and brief but sane 
comment. The table of contents and index are both of that high 
quality essential to a successful reference work, and there is also a 
list of the various statistical sources which will be useful to any 
who require further information. 

If the book has a fault, it is perhaps in misleading the unini- 
tiated by its apparent exhaustiveness. For there is no adequate 
warning that the Factory Statistics (often quoted) do not cover 
all small-scale industry. This is important, as the very small 
firms remain of significance in many branches of Japanese industry, 
and psychological obstacles to factor mobility from small- to large- 
scale industry are probably considerable. 

Both the books under review bring out again and again the 
urge which Japan has to develop the Asiatic mainland, both as a 
source of raw materials and as a market. And it is apparent how 
the economic nationalism of recent years (including much dis- 
criminating action against Japan) has aggravated this Japanese 
economic imperialism. Even those who do not sympathise 
have now no excuse for not understanding. 

R. 8. SAYERS 
Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 














———— 
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Food, Health and Income. Report on a Survey of Adequacy of Diet 
in Relation to Income. By Sim Joun Orr. (London: 
Macmillan. 1936. Pp. 72. 2s. 6d.) 


TuIs is an interesting and important book. In it the author 
attempts to do five things. First, to estimate the total amount 
of food, classified into twenty-four groups, produced in Great 
Britain or imported, and the total retail price paid for it. Second, 
to classify the population of Great Britain into six groups accord- 
ing to income. Third, to estimate the actual amount and charac- 
ter of foods consumed by families at different income levels. 
Fourth, to estimate the proportion of the population who are 
underfed, and the extent and nature of their under-feeding. 
Fifth, to show the effect of under-feeding on the health of the 
nation. 

The task the author set himself was a vast one, and he does not 
claim to have done more than arrive at “ an approximation to the 
picture which might be drawn if all the requisite data were avail- 
able.” He recognises that his data were inadequate, and some of 
it “‘ of doubtful accuracy.’’ Every careful reader of the book will 
agree that such words of caution are very necessary. 

Perhaps the most serious doubts regarding the value of the 
author’s conclusions are raised by the fact that they depend prim- 
arily on the assumption that a reasonably reliable estimate of the 
amount and character of food consumed by persons in six income 
groups can be based on 1,152 budgets “ collected over short periods 
of a week or a month.” We are told nothing about how the 
budgets were collected, but everyone with knowledge of the sub- 
ject knows that unless collected by experienced investigators, who 
know the pitfalls, ‘“‘ budgets’ may be glaringly inaccurate, and 
moreover, budgets kept for so short a period as one week are of 
little, if any, value. If the budgets are seriously unreliable, then 
the conclusions based on them are correspondingly misleading. 

There are many conclusions in connection with other parts of 
the investigation, notably those concerning the classification of the 
population into income groups, which are based on so many 
assumptions as to leave on the mind of the reader the impression 
that they are not much more than guesses by a very intelligent 
person. 

On the assumption that his data are approximately reliable, 
the author comes to the following main provisional conclusions :— 


(1) The nation spends 9s. per head or nearly 30 per cent. of 


the national income on food. 
No. 184.— vou. XLVI. 3D 
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(2) The per capita consumption of milk, eggs, fruit, vegetables 
and fish rises with income. 

(3) The average diet of the poorest of the six income groups 
into which the population is divided, and which comprises 4} 
million people, “is by the standard adopted deficient: in every 
constituent examined.” The next group, comprising 9 million 
people, “is deficient in vitamins and minerals,” and the third 
group of 93 million people “ is deficient in several of the import- 
ant vitamins and minerals.”’ The diet of the other three groups, 
comprising just over 50 per cent. of the population, is adequate. 
In considering these figures, it must be remembered that ‘ the 
standard of health adopted is the physiological or ideal, viz. 
a state of well-being such that no improvement can be effected by 
a change of diet.” The author does not state whether the lacking 
vitamins and minerals in the poorer groups could be obtained at a 
less cost than by adopting the diet of the wealthier groups. And 
what seem very liberal margins of safety are provided, e.g., “‘ the 
vitamin required for health is taken as twice that which will 
prevent the occurrence of obvious deficiency disease.” ‘“* For 
mineral elements, the standards are based on the minimum 
requirements for the maintenance of a positive balance in labor- 
atory studies plus 50 per cent. allowance for additional require- 
ments of every-day life and maintenance of health.” 

(4) The health of the population improves as income rises, and 
when an adequate diet is provided to children in the lower groups, 
“ their health and rate of growth approximate to that of children 
in the higher income groups.” 

(5) To make the diet of the poorer groups the same as that of 
the first group whose diet is adequate for full health, would 
involve increase in consumption of the more expensive food-stuffs, 
viz. milk, eggs, butter, fruit, vegetables and meat varying from 
12 to 25 per cent. 


An investigation, such as Sir John Orr has undertaken, may be 
valuable from two standpoints. First, because it was so thorough 
and so reliable that the conclusions based upon it may be accepted 
with confidence ; and second, as an outline of a very useful line 
of inquiry to be pursued in the future. Frankly, I am inclined to 
regard the value of this book as coming more under the latter than 
the former heading. The author has adopted an interesting line 
of approach to an inquiry of great importance, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be followed up by other investigators. 

The warnings given throughout the book as to the great extent 
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to which the conclusions arrived at have perforce been based on 
intelligent assumptions rather than on established facts and 
figures, absolve the author from any charge of claiming that they 
are fully reliable. It is unfortunate that these warnings have been 
so widely disregarded by journalists and politicians. 

B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


Manchester Made Over. By Atrrep P. Simon. (P. S. King. 
1936. Pp. xiii + 106. 6s.) 


WRITTEN by one who has had long experience on the Man- 
chester City Council and played an active part in the industrial 
and social life of Manchester, this book embodies the results of 
mature consideration of problems connected with the re-planning 
of the already built-up areas of the city. 

The expression “ made over ”’ suggests that the author does 
not favour changes so drastic or so far-reaching asto interfere, even 
temporarily, with the current of normal life. His preference is 
rather for a strictly localised rearrangement of streets and build- 
ings about “ pivotal points,” which in the aggregate will con- 
stitute a harmonious scheme of re-development designed to en- 
courage the outlying districts of Manchester to discover (or in 
some cases to recover) a self-sufficiency comparable to that en- 
joyed by Wythenshaw or any other well-planned garden-city 
suburb. If the method of procedure advocated is piecemeal, the 
result will not necessarily be a patchwork. The ideal would 
appear to be a city which has acquired federal characteristics 
which keep it immune from those defects of over-centralisation 
and excessive population which earned for the London of Cobbett’s 
day the ugly title of Great Wen. 

One point, therefore, which Mr. Simon stresses is a re-plan- 
ning which will proceed not from the centre to the periphery, but 
rather from the residential districts towards the centre. His 
preference for gradualism and caution in initiating changes must 
be ascribed to sensitivity rather than to conservatism. That he 
has no undue fear of disturbing vested interests in the process of 
reconstruction is shown in several passages. He deplores, for 
example, the failure of the town-planning code to allow derelict 
or out-of-date industrial property to be acquired by the muni- 
cipality at a price based (like slum property) upon the bare site 
value. He deplores, too, the grievous mistake made by Parliament 
in leaving railway property and the owners thereof outside the 


scope of the Town and Country Planning Act, with the result that 
3D2 


‘ 
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such property, however ill-adapted for modern needs, must be 
treated as untouchable oases in town-planning maps. Map 3 
facing page 55 shows the surprisingly large area owned by the 
railway companies within a two-mile radius of the Town Hall. 
The fact that these companies, under the provisions of the Local 
Government Act, 1929, contribute to the Manchester rates on one 
quarter only of the assessable value of their transport heredita- 
ments makes it (so the author suggests) all the more desirable 
that these properties should be made available for inclusion in 
schemes under the town-planning code. 

In his chapter on “ Zoning and Land Values” the author 
tackles, perhaps somewhat too tentatively, the question which 
surely lies at the root of the economics of town-planning—that is, 
the question of how far a principle of recoupment can be applied 
so as to enable the cost of an improvement to be recovered out 
of the values created by it. The author himself favours legislation 
on the lines of the well-known Lex Adickes in Prussia. It may be 
doubted, however, whether such legislation would be easily 
adapted to a country in which, as in England, separate legal 
interests often attach to the same plot of land. Theoretically a 
rearrangement of plots between adjacent owners, financed out of 
a compensation fund, to which the owners contribute in propor- 
tion to the value of their new plots, should be an ideal way of 
improving an area and securing for a public authority new streets 
and open spaces at no cost to itself, but in practice the admini- 
strative and legal friction involved in carrying a scheme through 
might make the whole procedure unduly expensive and prolonged. 
One would like to have Mr. Simon’s views on those simpler devices 
of recoupment—excess condemnation and betterment rating. Both 
devices have been successfully applied in America and in one or 
two special cases in this country. 

Enough has been said to show that this book is well worth 
study, not least because it raises many points which would bear 
fuller investigation by University Research Departments. 

A. L. Daxyns 


History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932. By Srxic 
PERLMAN, Ph.D., and Pup Tarr, Ph.D. (Macmillan. 
1936. Pp. 683. 17s.) 


In 1918 the first two volumes of the History of Labor in the 
United States, planned by Professor John R. Commons, were 
published. The present volume is the fourth and brings the 
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story down to the eve of the inauguration of the New Deal. All 
who are interested in the subject will be grateful to the University 
of Wisconsin for the completion of an indispensable work of refer- 
ence, packed with facts, figures and dates on almost every page. 
So vast is the area of the United States and so rapidly have labour 
organisations grown and died amid the confusion caused by in- 
dustrial revolutions and successive waves of immigration, that 
years of patient collection, cataloguing and filing were an essential 
preliminary to the writing of this volume. 

It is significant that section and chapter headings nearly all 
contain words and phrases that connote violence—‘‘ Mass Ad- 
vance and Repulse ’’; ‘‘ Labor’s Defeat at the Marne”; ‘‘ Dyna- 
mite and the Public ”; “ Post-War Militancy ” are some of them. 
The resort to violence is the outstanding characteristic of Ameri- 
can trade unionism. Its most successful organisations, though 
steadfastly rejecting revolutionary aims, have again_and again 
had to adopt military methods. Professor Perlman, in his 
Theory of the Labor Movement, has already explained why this 
constant friction was an inevitable outcome of the forces that have 
made up American society. Though this book is mainly concerned 
with the recounting of events, Professor Perlman’s skill in inter- 
pretation makes plain their logic to the reader. 

Up to 1932 it was clear that American trade unionism was 
declining. The passing of the National Recovery Act and the 
later labour legislation of the present regime arrested the decline. 
It seemed that a movement which had prided itself in the past 
upon its strictly non-partisan character and its reliance upon 
“economic ” rather than “ political’? methods might be saved 
from extinction by state interference in business and the need of a 
President for political support. But the trend was unmistakable, 
and nobody can safely predict that it can be reversed. Professor 
Perlman and Dr. Taft make it clear that the fate of unionism will 
be decided, in the future as in the past, in the steel industry. 
What happens there may not only determine the place that 
Franklin Roosevelt will occupy in history, but whether American 
trade unionism is to follow the pattern adopted in other countries 
or to commit suicide under its present leadership. If it does the 
latter, violence will not be ended, but will take on a new 


character. 
H. A. MARQUAND 


University College, 
Cardiff. 
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Trade Unionism and Labour Disputes in India. By Auman 
Mukutar, M.A., Ph.D. (Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1935. Pp. 251. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuk rapid growth of factories and mines in India in the post- 
war period has necessarily given rise to many and varied problems 
relating to the organisation and protection of labour. India, as 
one of the eight chief industrial nations of the world, takes a 
prominent part in the work of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, with consequent reactions on the Government, employers 
and workers. The last fifteen years have witnessed a very much 
larger volume of labour legislation in India than in the whole 
previous period of British rule in the country. The subject has 
naturally been studied in an increasing number of monographs. 

Dr. MukPtar’s work is intended to “ present the recent 
development, present position and main problems” of the 
particular subject chosen by him. The first chapter, which 
constitutes practically one-third of the whole book, purports to 
be a historical résumé of the conflict between Capital and Labour 
in the country in the last fifty years. As a matter of fact, the 
Indian Government began collecting and publishing information 
relating to such disputes only after 1920, and the data available 
in regard to earlier years are meagre and often untrustworthy. 
Even the dreary chronicle collated by the author for the post- 
war years does not help the reader to agree with him that it teaches 
us to learn “‘ what to avoid in the future.”” The book would have 
been more readable and useful, both to the student and the man 
of affairs, if Dr. Mukhtar had compressed the first chapter and 
expanded the last chapter, where under the general title of 
“Miscellaneous Remarks ” he has dealt with a number of vital 
and interesting topics, such as the justification of the strike as a 
weapon for labour in present conditions in India, mediation and 
conciliation in industrial disputes, staff committees and the need 
for literacy, education and organisation. This is undoubtedly 
the most valuable part of the book. Whether one agrees or not 
with the writer’s analysis of the situation or his recommendations, 
coming as they do from a person of his experience and good-will 
they are likely to stimulate thought and action on the part of 
those concerned. 

In the second chapter of the book Dr. Mukhtar has provided 
the reader with a very fair and useful summary of the discussions 
that preceded and accompanied the Indian legislation, according 
a measure of protection and privileges to registered trade unions 
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in the country, and the effect it has had on the subsequent history 
of the movement. It is interesting to observe that so far there is 
little progress towards the growth of schemes relating to sickness 
insurance, annuities or old-age pensions, or even in helping 
members to secure compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

The various steps leading to the passing of the Indian Trade 
Disputes Act are dealt with in the third chapter, while in the last 
chapter, under “‘ Miscellaneous Remarks,” there is an account of 
the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934, which has 
already helped “ to settle several industrial disputes before they 
could assume serious proportions.” 

An entire chapter has been devoted to the Textile Labour 
Association of Ahmedabad, and we are glad that an account of it 
has been given, as one can readily agree with Dr. Mukhtar’s view 
that, under the remarkable guidance of Miss Anasuya Sarabhai, 
this Association provides an exemplar for trade-union work in 
India. 

The fifth chapter relates the dismal story of the split between 
the right and left wings of the trade union movement in the 
country, and the resulting weakness of the two rival federations. 
Three appendices furnish the reader with complete reprints of the 
Trade Unions Act 1926, the Trade Disputes Act and the Bombay 
Conciliation Act in an accessible form. 

GLADYS M. CHATTERJEE 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


DISGUISED UNEMPLOYMENT: A COMMENT 


1. In Mrs. Robinson’s extremely interesting article on the 
above subject in the June JouRNAL there are several points which 
it seems to me she has overlooked. In what follows, ‘‘ match- 
selling” typifies the occupations to which a man may resort 
on losing his employment in private industry, while ‘‘ Upholland ”’ 
refers not to the scheme of that name, but to the general class of 
schemes in which people find occupations of a self-subsistence 
character without becoming ineligible for unemployment assist- 
ance. 

2. In the first place, on p. 226 Mrs. Robinson argues that the 
productivity of a match-seller in the Strand must be lower than 
his productivity in any industry from which he has recently been 
dismissed. “In all those occupations which the dismissed 
workers take up, their productivity is less than in the occupations 
which they have left. For if it were not so they would have 
engaged in them already.”’ Ifthe reason why the people concerned 
left their previous occupations for match-selling is a decline in 
what Mrs. Robinson calls “ effective demand,” this is doubtless 
the case. Nevertheless it should be noticed that an increase 
in the number of match-sellers in the Strand does not of itself 
provide any proof that a decline in effective demand has taken 
place. 

3. Assume, however, that the increase of match-selling is, 
in fact, due to a decline in effective demand, and that the 
productivity in the new occupation is lower than in the old. 
Mrs. Robinson proceeds to argue (pp. 233-4) that if all the dis- 
placed labour enters Upholland communities (receiving a dole 
financed by budget deficit but still producing something for its 
own use) the level of consumption corresponding to full employ- 
ment might be attained. This is clearly possible. Because of 
its self-subsistence character, Upholland provides a method of 
obtaining a larger volume of production from a given increase 
in money turnover than is otherwise possible. It therefore pro- 
vides, as Mrs. Robinson remarks, a method, which is in some ways 
peculiarly efficient, of minimising the decline in real income which 
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normally results from the unwillingness of private entrepreneurs 
to employ everybody. The method consists, in fact, of sub- 
sidising self-subsistence out of the Unemployment Fund. The 
great disadvantage is that the productivity of labour inside 
Upholland is likely to be much inferior to its productivity outside. 
In reality, therefore, inefficiency is being subsidised, as Mrs. 
Robinson recognises. 

4. Still, granted that more orthodox methods of credit ex- 
pansion are ruled out on technical grounds, or because they are 
likely to lead to over-investment, is this the best that can be hoped 
for? The trouble is, by assumption, that labour sticks out for an 
excessive money wage. At present we tax private employment 
by a variety of ‘insurance contributions ” which further raise 
the money cost of employing a unit of labour. And we sub- 
sidise Upholland where efficiency is admittedly less than in private 
employment (which is all the while being taxed). The logical way 
out of the impasse is surely to use the resources of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund to subsidise private employment instead of Upholland, 
but at this (perhaps unwelcome) conclusion to her argument, 
Mrs. Robinson appears to jib. The usual proposal is to use the 
resources of the Fund (whether or not obtained by budget deficit) 
to subsidise entrepreneurs in respect of increments in their 
consumption of labour; and such a proposal is naturally unwork- 
able, owing to the impossibility of segregating those eligible for 
subsidy from those ineligible. But at Upholland we do not con- 
fine our subsidies to new entrants: why should we so confine 
our subsidies in the case of private employment? Surely the 
logical conclusion to be drawn from Mrs. Robinson’s argument, 
at which she seems somehow to lack the courage to arrive, is that 
we should substitute for the tax which we at present levy on 
private employment for budgetary purposes, a subsidy of the same 
order of magnitude financed by some method, such as a budget 
deficit, which increases money turnover, correspondingly reducing 
the total paid in unemployment benefit. Since 1911 we have 
suffered from a sort of inverted Speenhamland. Perhaps, after 
all, Mrs. Robinson appears to be saying, Speenhamland itself was 
not such a bad institution as we have sometimes thought. 

For surely the gist of the matter is this. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, the question is this: With a given amount of 
money available for use as a dole or otherwise, what is the best 
use to which this money can be put? If, and to the extent that, 
we decide to use the money to subsidise employment, the impor- 
tant thing is that we should subsidise efficient rather than ineffici- 
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ent forms of employment. Leaving all questions of political 
feasibility on one side, the vital problem is surely to avoid so 
far as possible the maldistribution of resources, both immediately 
and in the more distant future. The more obvious methods of 
inflation (or “‘ reflation ’’) are sufficiently liable to lead to trouble 
in this respect. Surely we should not make matters even worse 
by using our subsidies for fostering schemes such as Upholland, 
which are really, after all, in Mrs. Robinson’s own words, “ in- 
ferior occupations’? Is there perhaps not, after all, more tc be 
said for straightforward methods of credit expansion ? 

5. Finally, ce qu’on voit et ce qu’on ne voit pas. “* The dole-less 
individual, who is too poor to save, is a little world to which Say’s 
Law applies with full force” (p. 230). Is the total cash-balance 
of all the match-sellers in London at any moment altogether 
negligible? Again, suppose Upholland is allowed to produce 
not only for itself, but also for sale, ‘‘ the fact remains that, so 
long as all the receipts from exports were currently spent upon 
imports from the outside world into Upholland, the outside world 
as a whole would be no worse off ” (p. 233). (By “ would be no 
worse off’? Mrs. Robinson means “ would suffer no reduction 
in its money income.”) But is the size of Upholland’s cash- 
balance quite independent of whether or no it becomes a trading 
community? Finally, an unemployed man, still receiving dole, 
“does himself good, and on balance does others no harm, by 
occupying himself as usefully as he can. . . . Anything, in kind 
or in cash, that he may be able to secure is a pure gain to himself 
and no loss to others, provided that he does not sacrifice his right 
to the dole” (pp. 235-6). “In kind,” the argument clearly 
needs no qualification. ‘In cash,’ Mrs. Robinson admits by 
way of footnote (p. 236), that the rest of the community may 
suffer (a reduction in its money income) if the individual proceeds 
to pay off debt. But surely the qualification needed is much 
more general than this. If we assume some positive correlation 
between an individual’s (or community’s) money income and cash- 
balance, then, with a given banking policy and a budget deficit 
of a given size, we must surely, in the interests of strict truthfulness 
admit, (a) that the presence (compared with the absence) even of 
dole-less match-sellers is deflationary; (b) that Upholland re- 
ceiving dole and trading (compared with Upholland merely 
receiving dole) is likewise deflationary; and (c) that if an un- 
employed man receiving dole is allowed to earn a money income in 
addition, the effect is finally also deflationary. In no case is the 
community (in Mrs. Robinson’s sense) as well off as before. 
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These points may not be practically important; but they serve 
to remind us that arguments based on the proposition that 
(to use her own phrase) the grocers gain what the tobacconists 
lose—and most of Mrs. Robinson’s analysis in the article in 
question is of this type—are very insecure unless they are handled 
with the greatest care. 
HaroLtp BARGER 
University College, 
London. 


A REJOINDER 


Mr. BaRGER’s note (except for the last paragraph) is concerned 
with a subject largely different from that of my article. My 
argument is as follows: supposing that unemployment exists, 
and that unemployed men are receiving the dole, then output 
will be increased if they work at Upholland instead of spending 
their time in idleness; while if the existence of Upholland is 
taken as a pretext for cutting off the dole, output in ordinary 
industry will decline. Mr. Barger argues that the dole ought to 
be used to subsidise wages in ordinary industry. In so far as the 
existence of Upholland has any bearing upon his argument, 
it weakens rather than strengthens his case, for to use the dole to 
subsidise (as he conceives it) inferior occupations cannot be so 
bad, in his view, as to use it to subsidise complete idleness. The 
Upholland scheme is not, as I say, a cure for unemployment, 
but a palliative which would cease to be necessary if schemes 
calculated to cure unemployment were successfully carried out, 
and schemes to cure unemployment must be discussed on their 
own merits. 

Mr. Barger’s scheme is to use the resources of the Unemploy- 
ment Fund to subsidise wages in ordinary industry. It is not quite 
clear whether he intends the subsidy to lead to an increase in the 
budget deficit, or whether it is to be entirely at the expense of 
present dole payments. The latter proposal is one which could 
hardly be taken seriously. It would be a desperate gamble to 
cease paying dole to the unemployed and hand over the funds to 
private employers, in the hope that unemployment would promptly 
disappear. And there seems no reason to suppose that the gamble 
would be successful, for, from the point of view of employers, 
the fall in demand coming from the unemployed would offset 
the fall in costs represented by the subsidy. It is certainly not 
my assumption that, in a closed system, unemployment is due 
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to “an excessive money wage.”” A subsidy to wages paid out of 
a budget deficit, on the other hand, would clearly increase employ- 
ment (provided that too much of the subsidy did not stick to the 


fingers of its first recipients) quite as much as a budget deficit | 


used for any other purpose. But before advocating this remedy 
for unemployment it is necessary to compare it with other possible 
methods of increasing effective demand, and the most beneficial 
and practicable method should be chosen for the strongest ad- 
vocacy. To this discussion my analysis of disguised unemployed 
can make no contribution, and Mr. Barger’s real criticism appears 
to be that I should not occupy space in the Economic JOURNAL 
in discussing any topic except schemes for increasing effective 
demand. 

Thus only Mr. Barger’s last paragraph has any relevance to 
my argument. It may be conceded to him that cash trading 
by Upholland would require an increased cash balance, so that, 
if the quantity of money were rigidly fixed, cash trading would 
exercise some upward pressure upon the rate of interest, while 
the saving by Upholland necessary to build up a balance might be 
conceived to lower the level of effective demand for a week 
or two after the extension of trading took place. These two points 
I thought it natural to regard as of negligible importance, and so 
made no reference to them. They are of an entirely different 
order from the repayment of debt by an unemployed man who 
has succeeded in augmenting his income, for the saving entailed 
by debt payments may be an appreciable proportion of his income 
and may continue over a considerable period. Mr. Barger is in 
danger of suggesting that to own a money balance is the same 


thing as to save. 
JOAN ROBINSON 


Cambridge. 
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Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board for the period ended 
31st December, 1935. 


As the Board was appointed in July, 1934, this Report covers 
the first eighteen months of its existence. These comprised 
the first six months of preparation, the introduction of the 
Regulations, the storm of protest they aroused and their speedy 
suspension, and the eleven months of the standstill Order. In 
July 1936 the Board issued its new Regulations, which came into 
force in November. 
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The average number of applicants in receipt of allowances 
during the year 1935 was 712,500. It is significant that the 
number of households containing one or more children was no 
less than 370,000, the total number of children being 840,000. 
In April next another 200,000 applicants will be added when 
the unemployed at present on the Poor Law will pass to the 
Board, and this will bring the number of children to over a 
million. 

The question arises as to how far the needs of these families 
are being met by the scales laid down by the Board. Some 
cases are quoted in the Report as showing how the scales worked 
out in practice : man, wife and two children, 30s. a week; man, 
wife and seven children, 44s. a week; man, wife and three children, 
32s. It is obvious that, after rent and insurance. had been paid, 
and coal, light, clothes and household necessities provided, 
the sum left for food cannot amount to more than about 3s. 
a head a week. And even this does not allow anything for small 
emergencies, for postage and travelling, or for the minor relaxa- 
tions without which life can hardly be endured. And yet in 
face of these figures the Report states more than once that the 
weekly allowance is to be regarded as sufficient to meet all normal 
needs. The Board might well argue that the weekly allowance 
must be kept below the customary wage so as to induce the 
applicant to earn if he can, or that it must be below the rate of 
insurance benefit so as to retain the attractions of the insurance 
scheme, but to declare that it is adequate for the normal needs of 
the unemployed and their families is to deny the facts. And 
no amount of extra relief to meet exceptional needs, of which the 
Report quotes many examples, can compensate for the basic 
deficiency in the scales. 

In face of this, it is almost incredible that the Board should 
devote two and a half pages to explaining their action in reducing 
the allowances when the children were having meals at school. 
If two children were having two meals a day, the allowance was 
reduced by ls. 6d. a week. No doubt this reduction aroused 
more public indignation than was warranted by the actual sums 
involved, but this is not to be wondered at when all the circum- 
stances are borne in mind. It is right to add that this regulation 
has been omitted in the new scales of last July. 

The Unemployment Act laid it down that in assessing means 
the resources of all the members of the household were to be 
taken into account. The Board states that it attempted to 
carry this out in such a way that earning members of the family 
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could retain some of their earnings and so “ live their own lives.” 
This last must have been difficult, as a son living at home and 
earning 30s. a week would contribute no less than 10s. 10d. to an 
unemployed father, leaving only 19s. 2d. to maintain himself 
and meet all expenses. These assessments have been modified 
in the new scales, but the household means test of course remains. 
It is clear from the Report that it is this aspect of the means 
test which causes the most friction and suffering. The District 
Officers say that the cases in which persons leave home to escape 
it are few, but no one would expect them to be a large proportion 
of the total, and the fact that such cases are to be found in every 
area is significant. When unemployment comes to a working- 
class home it will in any case mean a reduction in income, and 
consequent sacrifices from earning members to compensate for 
loss of wages if the standard of comfort is to be maintained. 
But to refuse or reduce benefit in such cases, and to say that the 
cost of maintaining the unemployed members is to fall upon the 
employed, is to concentrate the burden of unemployment on to 
individual families and to reduce the standard of life of all the 
unemployed to much the same low level. 

The figures given in the Report make it clear that, if the in- 
comes of earning nembers of the household were not taken 
into consideration in assessing means, not much in the way of 
resources would remain and it would be hardly worth while to 
have a means test at all. Of all the recipients of allowances from 
the Board, 45 per cent. had some resources, but of these resources 
only 14 per cent. belonged to the applicant; the remainder was 
the earnings or incomes of others. A personal means test such 
as is applied to the applicants for a non-contributory old age 
pension would save a good deal of hardship in the families of the 
unemployed, but it would not save very much money to the 
State. 

As has been said, the Report contains many examples of 
special cases which have received extra assistance on account 
of illness, or maternity, or the expenses of children at school. 
The officials were struck with the ignorance of many of their 
clients as to the local services which were available for them. 
This is a challenge to the local authorities to be more vigilant in 
searching out those whom they ought to help, as there are many 
people on benefit or in receipt of low wages whose need for this 
type of assistance is as great as those who come under the Un- 
employment Assistance Board. At the same time, the reader 
cannot but feel that the grant of help from the Board because 
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of the needs of the sick, or mothers and babies, or scholarship 
children, is an addition to the confusion and overlapping which 
exist in our social services. The new service is geared neither to 
the Employment Exchange nor to the local authority, but comes 
into the homes of one class of the unemployed (distinguished from 
those in receipt of insurance benefit by an arbitrary financial 
adjustment) with its new staff, new investigations, and new 
means test. 

It is unfortunate that the Report contains no statement as to 
_ the expenses of administration incurred by the Board. We 
are told that there are over 200 offices and a staff of over 6000 
persons and 138 Appeal Tribunals, each with a paid Chairman. 
It would be interesting to know the cost of this, and to compare 
it with the amount of money which has been spent in allowances. 

C. D. RackHaM 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 

World Economic Survey, 1935-6. Pp. 338. 6s. paper; 7s. 6d. 

cloth. World Production and Prices, 1935-6. Pp. 156. 

5s. Review of World Trade, 1935. Pp. 85. 2s. 6d. 

Statistical Y ear-book, 1935-6, Pp. 339. 10s. paper; 12s. 6d. 
cloth. League of Nations. Allen and Unwin. 

THE reviewer must pass over all but the first of these publica- 
tions, since in it the condensed wealth of the others (as well as 
of the earlier two-volume Money and Banking, 1935-6) is still 
further concentrated and moulded into a coherent story. Even 
so, there seems little he can usefully do save echo the praises 
justly bestowed by his predecessors in this JOURNAL on this 
remarkable series of endeavours to summarise and interpret 
the course of current economic events. Economists all over the 
world are deeply in the debt of Professor Condliffe and_ his 
assistants. 

The League has revised its indices of primary production 
so as to include a number of new items (including milk, sea-fish, 
and hydro-electric energy), to take account of improved informa- 
tion about meat, and to separate fodder from food. The changes 
affect appreciably the records of particular areas: they do not 
modify the main inferences drawn from these and the companion 
indices of secondary production and of prices. The total of 
food production in recent years has remained relatively stable ; 
but there have been important changes in its geographical dis- 
tribution, due mainly to the straining of industrial countries 
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after autarky (which the League has not yet learnt to spell). 
There has been pronounced industrial recovery over the greater 
part of the world, spreading outwards from the great industrial 
centres, and more marked in instrumental and durable consump- 
tion goods (especially motor-cars and houses) than in consumption 
goods of the ordinary type; but latterly shedding its rays on the 
primary-producing countries as well, and reducing the price- 
spreads between agricultural and industrial products so prominent 
in previous years. 

In 1935 the recovery of foreign trade still lagged behind that 
of production, mainly owing to the network of import and exchange 
controls, to an examination of which, in all their Bedlamite 
complexity, a particularly meaty chapter is devoted. Dis- 
quieting, too, were the partial dependence of the rise in agricultural 
prices on drought conditions (p. 56); the failure of agricultural 
production to encourage the demand for the kinds of foodstuffs 
which are blessed vy the nutrition experts and for which the 
demand possesses proved elasticity (pp. 113-18); the large pools 
of unemployment still persisting (p. 137); the tendency of 
public works expenditure to conform to rather than counteract 
the cyclical movement (p. 228) and of internal public debts and 
even interest-burdens to increase (p. 243); the continued 
prominence of regressive taxes on consumption (pp. 221-4). 

Among many other points of interest to which attention is 
drawn, generally by means of an admirable selection of relevant 
figures, may be mentioned the large range of countries and 
commodities benefited by recovery in the United States (p. 170), 
the growing diversification of Japanese exports (p. 175), the 
important changes in the direction of German trade under the 
“new plan ” (p. 173), the progress of defensive industrialisation 
in Denmark (p. 55). Nor, of course, is there neglect of more 
well-worn topics, such as the troubles of the gold bloc, the in- 
crease in world gold supplies, and the vicissitudes of the New 
Deal. 

Objective as it is, the work is nevertheless pervaded by a 
point of view—a liberalistic point of view which will enhance its 
appeal to some and diminish it, no doubt, to others. Here are 
some judgments which may perhaps be challenged, but in view 
of their setting can scarcely be dismissed as the academic bleatings 
of one remote from facts. “The problem is not simply one of 
restoring the balance that existed before 1929. Indeed, there is 
every reason to believe that the 1929 balance was untenable. 
In every country, and internationally, it is necessary, if recovery 
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is to endure, to shift resources and energy from less to more 
profitable uses. . . . It would be tragic irony if, out of the wreck 
of a broken world system, the Governments carefully constructed 
national replicas with much the same faults but on a smaller 
and less efficient scale’ (pp. 107-8). ‘‘ The new mercantilism 
. . . lays greater stress upon trade balances and intensifies the 
conflict of national interests, not only in commodity trade, but 
in every other aspect of international economic relations ” 
(p. 152). “‘ The substitution of more rigidly planned and directed 
systems of independent and closely regulated, if not closed, 
markets has not eliminated but exaggerated the fluctuations 
of prices and production, and at the same time has destroyed a 
large part of the specialised international co-operation by which 
the rapid advance of living standards has in the past been made 
possible” (p. 184). “‘ Recovery measures relying upon banking 
expansion by methods that command the confidence and co- 
operation of the business community have so far proved more 
solid and successful than the attempt to ‘prime the pump’ 
by large Government expenditures”’ (p. 259). ‘‘ Formerly, 
equilibrium between the exchange rates, interest rates and 
commodity prices in different national markets was maintained 
by a great amount of constructive speculation. ... In the 
present narrow and controlled markets, speculation is more 
usually destructive ” (p. 267). With such astringent reflections 
is this tale of world recovery punctuated, lest our human desire 
to hiss or applaud be starved among such factual plenty. 
D. H. RoBERTSON 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


BritisH ASSOCIATION SECTION F 


Tue British Association meeting at Blackpool (September 
9th to 16th) this year was notable in that, for the first time in the 
history of the Association, it had an economist, in Sir Josiah 
Stamp, as its General President. His selection of the topic 
“The Impact of Science on Society ” as the subject of his Presi- 
dential Address was widely commended, as this matter has been 
exercising the attention of the Association for several years. 
Section F. (Economic Science and Statistics) was presided over 
by Dr. C. R. Fay, whose Presidential Address on “ Plantation 
Economy” is printed above. At a special afternoon session, 
some of the points raised in this address were illustrated by a 

No. 184.—voL. XLVI. 35 
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sound film describing the C.W.S. tea plantations, and not the 
least interesting feature of the whole proceedings was the Presi- 
dent’s inimitable commentary on this film—Dr. Fay had previously 
established a reputation in this direction, and those who were 
privileged to attend the Toronto meeting in 1924 will long re- 
member his vivid explanations of a film illustrating the marketing 
of wheat. 

Among the papers read during the meeting, that by Sir William 
Beveridge analysing unemployment in Great Britain aroused the 
greatest interest, and filled the large hall to capacity. He showed 
that out of every 100 persons recorded as unemployed at the end 
of June, 1936, in the insured industries, 46 had claims admitted to 
benefit, 37 to assistance and 17 to neither. He put the irreducible 
minimum of unemployment as being now probably between 
6 per cent. and 8 per cent. or in round figures as between 800,000 
and 1,000,000, but he admitted that it cannot be stated with 
certainty whether this is a real increase of unemployment as com- 
pared with pre-war years, or is only the result of a more complete 
record. He showed also that distribution of unemployment among 
individuals varies greatly from industry to industry. In some 
occupations, for example, dock labour, a high proportion of the 
unemployed are covered by benefit, whilst in others, such as 
commerce or finance, or gas, water and electricity supply, though 
the percentage of unemployment is low, a low proportion of their 
unemployed are covered by benefit, because the burden is con- 
centrated on individuals. 

One session was devoted to problems of distribution, and during 
this Mr. H. Smith discussed the changing structure of retail 
trade and Mr. G. Darling the ‘‘ Economics of Co-operative 
Trading.” Agricultural problems were represented by papers 
on “‘ Russia and the Balkans: An Agricultural Comparison,” 
by Miss Digby, and “ Agricultural Co-operation in Scotland,” 
by Mr. C. J. M. Cadzow. 

Professor Sargant Florence in conjunction with Mr. A. J. 
Wensley contributed a paper on “ Localisation of Industry,” 
and Mr. 8. R. Dennison discussed the same subject from the aspect 
of the depressed areas. Mr. Dennison concluded that, in spite of 
the efforts of Development Boards and other institutions, little 
has been achieved in attracting new industries to depressed areas. 
State control of the location of industry, he admitted, might 
involve an economic loss, though this might be balanced by social 
gains. Any such policy of control, however, would have to be 
linked to other elements of control; it would have to be complete, 
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and not piecemeal, and it would have to be a sustained, and not 
merely a temporary measure. He concluded that the position 
of the market is nowadays the most important economic factor 
in determining the location of new industries, because of the 
convenience of being able to fill orders quickly, of maintaining 
personal contacts, etc. 

The other contributions comprised papers by Dr. John 
Thomas on “The Pottery Industry and the Industrial Re- 
volution”’; Mr. W. Prest on “‘ The Lancashire Coal Industry,” 
and Mr. S. W. Smith on “The Place and Function of the Ad- 
ministrative and Technical Worker in the New Forms of Economic 
Organisation.” 

During a special afternoon session devoted to problems of 
business administration, Mr. C. A. Lee spoke on ‘‘ Some Problems 
of a Small Manufacturing Business,” and Mr. E. 8. Byng on “ Ad- 
ministration as a Profession.”’ 

It was generally agreed that the Section this year had a most 
successful session; this being due in large part to the untiring 
zeal of the Sectional President. A feature of the proceedings 
was the number of informal meetings arranged, such as those 
with the local co-operators, the sectional lunches and other events, 
which contributed greatly to the success of the meeting by bringing 
the members together. 

In 1937, the Association will meet at Nottingham (September 
1 to 8), and particulars of the arrangements for Section F. can be 
obtained from the Recorder :—Dr. Ford, University College, 
Southampton. K. G. F. 





FourtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
Economists. St. ANDREWS 1936. 


THE International Conference of Agricultural Economists held 
its fourth meeting at St. Andrews from August 31st to September 
6th, 1936. Previous conferences were heldin Germany 1934,U.S.A. 
1930 and Dartington Hall, Devon, 1929. The total number of 
persons registered at the conference during the week was over 250. 
Twenty-four countries were represented, including not only 
European countries, but North America, China, India, Palestine, 
Hawaii, Australia, South Africa and Argentina. 

In a short opening address, the President, Mr. L. K. Elmhirst, 
Dartington Hall, Devon, outlining the history of the international 
conferences and the basis of the programme for the conference, 
emphasised that it was a valued feature of the conference that 


while many of the members present held official positions in their 
3E 2 
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governments and in international organisations, the meeting was 
one of individuals speaking as students and scientists, and not as 
official representatives. 

The first paper of the conference was contributed by Dr. W. R. 
Scott, F.B.A., President of the Royal Economic Society, on the 

Xelations of Agriculture to Industry and the Community. After 
examining the course of price ratio between agricultural and manu- 
factured goods, Dr. Scott pointed out that in the present situation 
popular imagination placed manufacture and agriculture in opposi- 
tion to each other, whereas they were really complementary. 
Opposition between industry and agriculture led to one certain 
result—namely, that both suffer from it. In replying to the dis- 
cussion following his paper, Professor Scott intrigued the confer- 
ence with the hereditical view that in modern times economic 
policy based on scientific prove was too slow, and that economics 
may now be more of an art—a process of divination by trained 
minds—than a science. 

On the subsequent days of the conference, papers and discus- 
sion dealt with a variety of subjects: ‘The Relation of Land 
Tenure to the Economic and Social Development of Agriculture,”’ 
on which the opening papers were given by Professor A. W. Ashby, 
Aberystwyth, and Professor M. Sering, Berlin; ‘‘ The Problems 
of Agricultural Credit,’’ on which the principal papers were by 
Dr. F. F. Hill, Deputy-Governor of the U.S.A. Farm Credit 
Administration, and Mr. E. H. Thomson, President of one of 
America’s Land Banks; “‘ Farm Organisation, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Need of Technical, Industrial and Economic Develop- 
ment of Agriculture,”’ on which the opening papers were by Mr. A. 
Bridges, Oxford, Professor H. Zérner, Berlin, and Dr. H. R. 
Tolley, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, U.S.A.; and 
“The Problems of Consumption of Agricultural Produce,” opened 
by Professor E. P. Cathcart, Glasgow, and Professor R. B. For- 
rester, Aberystwyth. Speakers from all countries participated 
in one or other of the discussions. 

A number of other papers were read without discussion, and 
three interesting sessions were spent entirely on discussion of 
Commercial Trade Policy, at which Mr. A. Cairns, secretary of 
the World Wheat Advisory Committee, outlined the future 
prospects of the world wheat situation; Milk Marketing Regula- 
tion; and Part-time Holdings for Urban Workers. 

The entire proceedings will be published early in 1937 by the 
Oxford University Press. 

The fifth International Conference will be held at Macdonald 
College, Quebec, Canada, in September, 1938. 
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SURRENT Topics 
His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to grant 
his Patronage to the Royal Economic Society, as his father and 
grandfather did before him. 





Tue following have compounded for life membership of the 
Royal Economic Society :— 


Boulton, A. J. J. 
Bowater, E. J. 
Brech, E. F. L. 
Davies, R. 
Eccleshall, G. L. 
Groom, F. E. 
Hardman, H. 
Hasan, M. 
Hofmann, Dr. O. D. 
James, R. H. 


McLennan, W. M. 
Minost, E. 
Richardson, D. W., Jr. 
Sbarounis, A. J. 

Sen, J. N. 

Shone, R. M. 

Somers, A. E. 
Straight, M. W. ~ 
Wade, W. 

Wheeler, K. H. T. 





Kemp, C. 
Leale, J. 


Wythe, G. 


The following have been admitted to membership of the 


Society :— 


Adamson, G. L. 
Anastasi-Pace, J. 
Andrews, H. 


Arbuthnott, Rev. 
E. 8S. 

Atherton, J. F. 

Baker, C. J. 


Barnett, G. H. 
Barraud, P. J. 
Bartlett, Major H. V. 
Barton, C. M. 
Basu, D. 
Batra, K. C. 
Bedford, T. 
Benham, Miss E. H. 
Bennett, E. G. 
Bhasin, Y. P. 
Bhatia, M. T. 
Bialik, Dr. M. L. 
Blackstone, Prof. 
A. Be. 


Blank, W. 
Blaseby, C. A. 
Booth, C. 
Bridge, A. G. 
Brkic, P. L. 
Brown, R. H. 


Browne, G. 8. 
Bulman, T. N.C. 
Burston, W. H. 
Campbell, G. 8. 
Captain, H. C. 
Carrick-Smith, A. 
Carter, J. 

Carter, J. B. 
Castledine, C. 


Chakraverty, A. C. 


Chapman, D. 
Chingos, E. G. 
Clark, D. J. D. 
Clark, H. W. 
Clerk, Miss M. H. 


Commons, J. L. 
Cox, R. 
Crane, P. L. 
Crawford, R. P. 
Curphey, A. N. 
Davies, G. I. 
Davis, R. 
Dearie, C. 8. 
Dearing, C. L. 
Demmery, Prof. J. 
Donaldson, H. 
Eames, A. 
Earley, J. 8. 
Edwards, D. T. 
Edwards, R. 8. 
Elliot, Miss M. H. 
Evans, C. 
Evans, D. 
Evans-Hemming, 
D. F. 
Fasihuddin, M. 
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Featherby, M. 
Fenoaltea, Dr. 8. 
Fitzgerald, G. 
Ford, N. L. 
Freeman, J. C. 
Freeman, J. F. 
Ghani, A. 
Ghosh, U. R. 
Green, J. R. 
Green, J. 8. 
Gregson, 8. 
Grewal, A. 8S. 
Grice, G. 
Gupta, N. D. 
Gutgutia, K. N. 
Hailes, H. C. T. 
Hale, D. H. 
Hallsworth, J. 
Hanson, H. B. 
Harford, B. C. 
Harrap, G. V. 
Harris, F. W. 
Harris, R. E. 
Hart, H. 
Henderson, A. 
Henderson, T. 
Herrera, G. S. 
Higginson, H. W. 
Hinden, Mrs. Rita. 
Hobson, B. 
Hocking, A. C. 
Hollingworth, 
J. E.R. 
Hopkins, L. G. 
Horn, A. J. 
Horsfall, C. 
Hough, J. A. 
Hughes, W. H. 
Hull, A. 
Hume-Cook, J. 
Hung, K. D. 
Imrie, A. L. 
Jago, W. L. 
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Jarvis, R. C. 
Jha, L. K. 
Jimenez, V. E. 
John, R. 
Johnson, W. G. 
Jones, A. 
Jordan, R. B. 
Kanga, K. P. 
Kanga, M. F. 
Kelly, A. 
Keneally, T. D. 
Kenney, H. J. 
Khan, A. A. 
Killeen, A. K. 
Kimber, J. P. C. 
Kirk, C. G. 
Krammer, R. 
Krishnamacharya, 
K. S. V. 
Kuipers, J. D. 
Lal, 8. 
Lyons, F. A. 
MacColl, A. B. 
McDonald, J. A. 
McDonald, N. 
McIntosh, A. W. 
McRobert, M. J. 
Mallinson, L. 
Martin, Miss D. 
Matthews, R. P. 
Maynard, A. 
Mead, W. R. 
Medley, R. G. 
Merchant, W. M. 
Miller, W. R. J. 
Millikan, M. F. 
Mills, E. W. 
Mitchell, J. W. 
Mitra, S. K. 
Mokbell, M. A. 
Molina, E. C. D. 
Muller, 8. 
Nakra, F. N. 
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Newhouse, F. A. 
O’Leary, Prof. P. M. 
O’Neil, Miss A. M. 
Orton, C. A. 
Pantry, H. M. 
Pengelly, E. 
Pillai, R. V. 
Pinhorne, Rev. 
A. G. H. 
Pochkhanawala, 
N. E. 
Pollard, R. 8S. M. 
Polwarth, J. 
Price, R. N. 
Proven, A. 
Quartermaine, A. E. 
Ratcliffe, C. C. 
Rich, E. E. 
Richardson, E. H. 
Rowson, S. 
Rushworth, A. W. 
Satyanarayana, N. 
Schmidt, E. P. 
Scoble, 8S. J. H. 
Scott-O’Connell, 
ie 
Scutcheon, G. G. 
Secord, C. 
Sen, G. C. 
Sen, N. 
Sesoduja, I. S. 
Shrimali, M. L. 
Sinclair, W. P. H. 
Singleton, H. G. H. 
Sloan, J. 
Smith, B. McC. 
Smith, F. E. 
Smith, G. 
Soien, H. R. 
Sood, P. C. 
Spencer, G. W. 
Stead, R. F. 
Stephens, H. M. 
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Stevenson, L. T. Treuherz, W. Whitman, R. H. 
Stewart, W. N. Turner, A. Wilkinson, E. 
Sthyr, L. V. Van der Lely, Dr. Williams, J. B. 
Stockwell, B. W. E. H. F. Willsmore, A. W. 
Sugden, G. Walton, J. H. Winder, G. B. 
Tandy, Dr. W. L. Wansley, A. J. Withey, J. 
Thomas, Miss C. A. Ward, E. Wright, W. G. 
Thomas, F. H. Watkins, C. 


The following have been admitted to Library membership of 
the Society :— 


Bacon Development Board. 

Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto. 

H.H. the Maharaja’s College of Arts, Trivandrum. 
Tron and Steel Trades Confederation. 

Ismail College, Bombay. . 
Mary Reed Library, University of Denver. 

Miami University. 

Siviter’s Business Development Group. 

The Daily News, Ltd. 

University of Baltimore. 

University College Library, Oxford. 





The transfer of the Faculty of Economics at Cambridge to its 
new quarters in the former Squire Law Library has been appro- 
priately completed by the presentation of a portrait of Professor 
Marshall. The portrait, copied by Sir William Rothenstein from 
the original hanging in the Hall of St. John’s College which he 
himself painted thirty years ago, is the gift of Mrs. Marshall. 
It was formally presented to the Faculty on November 7, when 
Mrs. Marshall in a charming speech recalled the circumstances of 
the painting of the original and the memories of an earlier genera- 
tion of economists that it brought back. 





Mr. L. L. Price, one of the original Honorary Secretaries of 
the Society, has received the degree of Doctor of Laws honoris 
causé at the University of Leeds in October last on the occasion 
of the opening of the Brotherton Library. 
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We regret to announce the death on June 27, 1936, of Vincenzo 
Moretti, Professor of Political Economy at Genoa, at the early 
age of 42. His articles on monetary and banking topics in 
Italian journals had led his friends to hope for him a distinguished 
career. 





THE next Annual Conference of the Association of University 
Teachers of Economics will be held at Mardon Hall, Exeter, 
during the week-end January 8th-11th, 1937. The programme will 
include discussions on ‘‘ The Technique of Opening Up Interna- 
tional Trade” (to be introduced by Mr. Owen Jones of the 
International Chamber of Commerce) and ‘‘ Some Aspects of the 
Liberal Planned Economy” (to be introduced by Mr. G. L. 
Schwartz). It is also hoped to arrange discussions on “ The 
Present Boom ”’ and ‘“ Problems of a Socialist Price Policy.” 

Full particulars of the Conference should reach members of 
the Association early in December. Non-Members who are en- 
gaged in University Teaching of Economics or kindred subjects 
are invited to apply to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Stanley Parris, 
University College, Cardiff. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Part III, 1936. The Expenditure and Revenue of Local Authorities. 
Sir G. Gipson. William Stanley Jevons, 1835-1882. A Centenary 
Allocution on his Life and Work as Economist and Statistician. 
J. M. Keynes, 


Economica. 


Avaust, 1936. India’s Economic Position and Policy in Relation to 
the New Constitution. V. AnstEY. The Co-ordination of the 
General Theories of Money and Price. P.N.ROSENSTEIN-RODAN. 
Nassau Senior’s Contributions to the Methodology of Economics. 
M. Bowtey. The Symmetry between Import and Export Taxes. 
A. P. LERNER. 


The Review of Economic Studies. 


OcToBER, 1936. Distribution and Economic Progress: A Revised 
Version. J. R. Hicks. Rationalisation in the Tin Industry. 
J. K. Eastuam. Real Income, Expenditure Proportionality, and 
Frisch’s “ New Methods of Measuring Marginal Utility.” A. 
Burk. On the Economic Theory of Socialism: Part I. O. 
Lance. A Note on Socialist Economics. A. P. LERNER. 


The Manchester School. 


Vou. VII, No. I. The Place of Jevons in the History of Economic Thought. 
L. Roppins, Economic Analysis and Social Structure. A. LOWE. 
Imperfect Competition and Trade Depression. H.Smita. Workers 
in a Lancashire Factory at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
F. Cotter. Mr. Keynes on Employment and Output. J. Star- 
FORD. U.S.S.R. Economics—A Reply. W. FitzGERALp. 

Vou. VII, No. Il. Economic Policy and Re-armament in Britain. 
T. Batocu. Economic Theory and National Policy. G. W. 
Daniets. The Struggle between Truth and Propaganda. M. 
Pouanyt. Trends in Retail Distribution in Yorkshire. (West 
Riding), 1901-1927. P. Forp and G. V. Wuite. Workers in a 
Lancashire Factory at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
F. Courier. 


London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


ApRIL, 1936. Special Memorandum No. 42. The Sawmill Industry 
in Scandinavia and Finland and the Exports of Sawn Softwood from 
these Countries. KE. SAARI. 

APRIL, 1936. Special Memorandum No. 43. The Economic Position 
of Great Britain. A.C. Piaou and CoLtn CiaRK. 

JUNE, 1936. Special Memorandum No. 44. Description and Sources 
of Important Index-Numbers. K. C. SMrru. 
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The Sociological Review. 


JuLy, 1936. The Sociology of Pareto. M. Ginsprra. The Recruit- 
ment of the Nation’s Leaders. E. L. CLharke. Further Historical 
Evidence for the Growth of the Chinese Population. C. P. Firz- 
GERALD. Social Surveys and Sociology. A. F. Wetts. The 
Factory Worker's Philosophy. M. G. Dickson. Ferdinand 
Ténnies. K. MANNHEIM. 

OctoBER, 1936. The Recruitment of the Nation’s Leaders, Part II. 
E. L. Cuarke. An Alleged Periodic Factor in History. A. B. 
GovueH. National Socialism and the Family, Part II. A. 
MevseEL. Irish Migration To and From the Rest of the British 
Isles. R.S. WatsnHaw. Literary Taste and Democracy. Z. W. 
GoppaRD. Montagu David Eder. M. GINSBERG. 


The Eugenics Review. 


JuLy, 1936. Hugenic Aspects of the Merseyside Survey. D. CaRaDoG 
Jones. Eugenics in Czechoslovakia. B. Smxua. The Marriage 
Schedule and the Press. C. P. BLACKER. 

OcToBER, 1936. Is National Intelligence Declining? R. B. CaTTEtu. 
The Future of our Population. C. P. Buackrer. Eugenics and the 
Decline in Population. D. Carapvoag Jongs. International 
Federation of Eugenic Organisations. C. B. 8. Hopson. 


Lloyds Bank Monthly Review. 


OcToBER, 1936. The Readjustment of the Franc. The American 
Campaign of 1936. R. W. WARREN. 


Midland Bank Monthly Review. 


JUNE-JULY, 1936. Debits, Gold and International Recovery. Local 
Authorities and the Money Market. 

Juty-Aveaust, 1936. The Growth of the Import Surplus. Monetary 
Reconstruction in Argentina. 

Avaust-SEPTEMBER, 1936. Changes in the Bank of France. A Sum- 
mary of Legislation, 1928-36. Business Conditions in Scotland. 

SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1936. The Monetary Crisis and the Outlook. 
The Economics of British Malaya. British Government Finance. 


Westminster Bank Review. 


Aveust, 1936. The Industrial Outlook. 
SEPTEMBER, 1936. Monetary Policy. 
OcToBER, 1936. The Price Level. 


Planning. 


No. 73. The Coming Fall in Population. 
No. 74. Planning. What has Been Done ? 
No. 75. Unemployment Assistance Reviewed. 
No. 76. The Tennessee Valley Authority. 
No. 77. Grassland and Food Policy. 

No. 78. Inquest on Ottawa. 

No. 79. Experiments in Licensing. 

No. 80. What are Social Services for ? 

No. 81. The State of the Highlands. 
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No. 82. The Freedom of the Press. 

No. 83. The Fuel Problem. VII. Gas Proposals. 
No. 84. The Hospital System. 

No. 85. A Census of Distribution. 


Quarterly Journal of the New Fabian Research Bureau. 


JUNE, 1936. The Economic Significance of Colonies. H. GAITSKELL. 
Tariffs and Trade Agreements. J. PARKER. 

Autumn, 1936. Blum’s Economic Policy. R. W. B. CuarKe. Is 
Soviet Farming a Success? D. WARRINER. Crisis after the 
Building Boom. C. CuarK. Labour and Foreign Affairs. H. N. 
BRAILSFORD, etc. Labour Rule in Sweden. J. PARKER. 


Local Government Administration. 


SEPTEMBER, 1936. The Sixth International Congress of Local Authori- 
ties : Proceedings and Record of Discussions. 


International Labour Review. 


JuLy, 1936. The Stakhanov Movement and the Increased Productivity 
of Labour in the U.S.S.R. B.L. Markus. Migration and Settle- 
ment in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. D. Curistie Tart. 
Handicrafts in Tunisia: I. BR. PLissarp. 

Avaust, 1936. The State Budget and Public Works. K. HEInta. 
The Investment of Social Insurance Funds with special reference to 
the Countries of Latin America. Handicrafts in Tunisia: II. R. 
PLISSARD. 

OctoserR, 1936. Mr. Keynes’ “General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money.” A. P. Lerner. Vocational Education in 
Italy. R. Sorrmaro. The Problem of European Settlement in 
the Belgian Congo. J. Leqovts. 


Quarterly Bulletin of the Health Organisation of the League 
of Nations. 


SEPTEMBER, 1936. Report on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition. 


The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. 


Avaust, 1936. Statistics Comes of Age. R.H.Coars. The Canadian 
Civil Service. R. MacGrecor Dawson. The Fusion of Gavern- 
ment and Business, J. A. Corry. Public Utilities and Adminis- 
trative Boards. J.W.Daror. The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission. A. Brapy. A Loan Council for Canada: The 
Australian Experience. C. H. HErsBert. The Adjustment of 
Federal-Provincial Financial Relations. J. A. MAXWELL. Agri- 
cultural Debt Adjustment. W. 'T. EASTERBROOK. 


South African Journal of Economics. 


SEPTEMBER, 1936. Economics in South Africa. R.Lesiiz. A Survey 
of the Financial Administration of the Union. H. A. SHANNON. 
The Price Mechanism and Economic Immobility. W. H. Hurv. 
The Present Position of Investment Funds and Government Loan 
Expenditure in South Africa. E. Lanpspere. Commercial Air 
Transport. II. E. D. Weiss. Professor A. G. B. Fisher on the 
Clash of Progress and Security. S. H. FRANKEL. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


Avaust, 1936. The Pure Theory of Consumer's Behaviour. N. 
GrorGESCU-RoEGEN. The Agricultural Adjustment Act and the 
Reports of the Brookings Institution. F. B. Garver and H. 
TRELOGAN. Stockholdings of Officers and Directors in American 
Industrial Corporations. R. A. Gorpon. The Marketing 
Machinery of the United States. J. M. CassELs. 


The Journal of Political Economy. 


Avaust, 1936. The Quantity of Capital and the Rate of Interest: I. 
F. H. Knicut. The Motor Carrier Act of 1935. J.C. NELson. 
' A Comparison of Industrial Growth in France and England from 
1540 to 1640: II. J. U. Nev. The Gold Certificate. E. C. 
Simmons. Some Aspects of the Double-Taxation Problem. 
C. F. WeurweEin. Stackelberg on Monopolistic Competition. 
W. W. LEontIEr. 
OcroBER, 1936. French Population Theory since 1800: I. J. J. 
SPENGLER. T'he Quantity of Capital and the Rate of Interest: II. 
F. H. Knigur. A Comparison of Industrial Growth in France 
and England from 1540 to 1640: III. J.U. Nur. Mr. Keynes 
on Under-employment Equilibrium. A. H. Hansen. An Index 
of working Class Purchasing Power for Great Britain, 1929-35. 
P. SaRGANT FLORENCE. Note on Factors Affecting Our Monetary 
Supply. I. B. Cross. 


The Review of Economic Statistics. 


Aveust, 1936. Quantitative Input and Output Relations in the Economic 
System of the United States. W. W. Lrontizr. Absorption of 
the United States Debt. J.B. Husparp. The Cost of Living and 
Real Wages in Highteenth-Century England. E.W. Ginpoy. Dr. 
Neisser on Secondary Employment. A Note. R. F. Kann. A 
Rejoinder. H. NEISSER. 


The American Economic Review. 


SEPTEMBER, 1936. Issues in the Economics of Stationary States. ¥. H. 
Knicut. National Labor Relations Act. L. Macbonap. 
Reserve Money and the 100 Per Cent. Proposal. F. D. Granam. 
Land Tenure Changes in the South. E. E. Lewis. Theory of the 
Shortened Working Week. T. N. Carver. Probable Incidence of 
Social Security Taxes. R. Bauprer. Revenue Act of 1936. 
R. G. Buakey and G. C. BuakEy. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 
SEPTEMBER, 1936. Railroads and Government. Showing the status of 
the railroads and their services in the United States and four other 
countries, with emphasis on the question of government ownership. 


National Bureau of Economic Research. 
BuLLeETIN 59. May, 1936. Income Originating in Nine Basic In- 
dustries, 1919-1934. 8S. Kuznets. 
BuLuLeTIN 60. JUNE, 1936. Measures of Capital Consumption, 
1919-1933. S. FABRICANT. 
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Harvard School of Business Administration, Bureau of 
Business Research. 


BuLLETIN No. 99. April, 1936. Hapenses and Profits of Food Chains 
in 1934, C. N. Scumatz. 

Buuwetin No. 100. May, 1936. Operating Results of Department and 
Speciality Stores in 1935, Cari N. Scumauz. 

ButtetTIn No. 101. June, 1936. Operating Results of Department 
Store Chains and Department Store Ownership Groups: 1929, 
1931-34, §. F. TREE. 

ButueTIn No. 102. July, 1936. Operating Results of Department and 
Speciality Stores in the Pacific Coast States: 1935, C.N.ScHMALz. 


Econometrica. 


JuLY, 1936. Monopolistic Competition and the Homogeneity of the 
Market. ¥. ZeutnHEn. An Econometric Model of Production and 
Distribution. V.EpELBERG. A Study of Costs. W.A.TWEDDLE 
and R. Stone. Cost Categories and the Total Cost-Function. 
E. H. Poetes Brown. Annual Survey of Statistical Technique. 
P. R. Riper. A General Dynamic Demographic Scheme and its 
Application to Italy and the United States. S. VIANELLI. 

OcroBER, 1936. Price Data and Problems of Priée Research. F. C. 
Mus. The Profit-Experience of Producers and their Response to 
Price. E.H.PHEtpes Brown. Pareto’s Sociology. M. MILLIKAN. 
Demand for Boots and Shoes as Affected by Price Levels and National 
Income. V.8. von SzEuIski and L. J. Parapiso. Comments on 
the Macrodynamic Theory of Business Cycles. M. KALECKI. 
Vertical and Horizontal Shifts in Demand Curves. G. SHEPHERD. 
The Correlation and Analysis of Time Series. 


Social Research. 

Avaust, 1936. Social Rates in Electricity. H. SrauptncER. The 
Soviet Union and the Business Cycle. A. Fetter. The Problem 
of a Sociology of Religion. C. Mayer. In Memoriam Ferdinand 
Tonnies (1855-1936). A. SaLomon. 


Wheat Studies (Stanford, California). 


JUNE, 1936. World Wheat Utilisation since 1885-86. In this pioneer 
attempt at surveying the utilisation of wheat, the world is taken 
to exclude Russia and a number of smaller countries with small 
wheat utilisation. By utilisation is meant “physical dis- 
appearance within a given area in a year.”’ It is found that the 
utilisation of wheat for the world as a whole reflects changes in 
population and per capita utilisation, different regions showing 
however different tendencies. For most of the forty countries 
included, utilisation is divided into food, feed and seed. 

An analysis is made of the factors determining the post-war 
per capita food use of wheat, country by country. The con- 
clusion is that the prospects of future expansion of world food 
consumption are more limited than is usually considered. 

SEPTEMBER, 1936. World Wheat Survey and Outlook, September 1936. 
Wheat futures reached their highest sustained levels since 1929- 
30 in August, owing to the reversal of North American spring- 
wheat belt prospects and the reduced surplus of old-crop wheat, 
particularly in Canada. Estimates suggest that total world wheat 
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supplies (excluding Russia) in 1936-37 are the smallest since 
1926-27. World net exports remain at approximately the 1935-36 
figure, although there has been some redistribution. Wheat 
future prices through December are likely to remain at about their 
September level, apart from changes in the Southern Hemisphere 


outlook. 


Journal des Economistes. 


May-JunzE, 1936. L’Avénement et les débuts d'un Gouvernement 
maraxiste. KE. PayEN. Les Grands Réseaux francais en 1935. E. 
Rovutanp. Le Plan de “ Nouvel Age.” G. Levy. Les Voies 
divergentes de l’économie. M. Carsow. Revue de l’Académie des 
Sciences morales et politiques. O. PicHor. 


Revue d’Economie Politique. 


May-Jung, 1936. La France Economique. Avant-propos. C. Rist. 
Le Mouvement de la Population. J. Bourpon. Le Mouvement 
des Prix. R. Rivet. Les Banques. P. DieTERLEN. La Pro- 
duction industrielle. P. JERAMEC. La Métallurgie, les construc- 
tions mécaniques et électriques. H.LAUFENBURGER. Les Echanges 
intérieurs. J. DENuc. Le Commerce extérieur. M. OLIVIER. 
Le Marché du Travail et le Mouvement syndical. R. Picarp. La 
Législation sociale. W. OUALID. 

Juty—Aveust, 1936. Vers le Socialisme? .. . Endettement et Pro- 
ductivité. P. DiETERLEN. Tendances actuelles de Véconomie 
politique. W. RépKE. Statique et dynamique Economiques dans 
la Science allemande contemporaine. R. Goxrtz-Grrey. Les 
Meéthodes statistiques dans les Etudes d’Economie rurale aux 
Etats-Unis. M. Apacuie. Etude d’un Marché cartellisé. Le 
Marché de VEtain. J.-L. Costa. 


Annales de la Société Scientifique de Brusxelles. 


JANUARY-JUNE, 1936. De I’Influence des Mouvements de Fond des 
Prix sur la Vie Economique de 1800 & 1935. L. H. Duprtixz. 
L’Exode Rural: Enquetes et Réalisations. A. HENRY. Quelques 
Constatations Intéressantes relatives a V Economie Rurale de la 
Belgique Tirées de Vexamen des Chiffres du. Recensement Agricole 
General de 1930. J. V. Vauren. L’Organisation Economique et 
Sociale du Manchoukuo. P. Stmon. 


Bulletin de VInstitut des Sciences Economiques. 


Avaust, 1936. Problémes de ’Heure. La Réduction de la Durée du 
Travail. F. Cracco. Le Rythme de Développement des Voies 
ferrées en Belgique de 1835 & 1935. L. Avaxtan. La Con- 
joncture économique de la Belgique et du Luxembourg. L.-H. 
DuPRIEz. 


Weltwirischaftliches Archiv. 


JuLY, 1936. Ferdinand Ténnies und seine Stellung in der deutschen 
Soziologie. H.FRryER. An obituary note on the famous German 
sociologist. Die jiingste Handelspolitik der Vereinigten Staaten. 
B. B. WatLace and H.V.V. Fay. This long article—equivalent 
in length to a small book—gives a thorough description of recent 
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American foreign trade policy, from the Tariff Act of 1930 up 
to June 1936. Staatliche Massnahmen in der franzésischen Land- 
wirtschaft. P. Fromont. The author shows how the State 
control of French agriculture, at first confined to some branches— 
wheat and wine—has led to an expansion of these protected 
branches at the expense of the unprotected, and thus made 
universal control unavoidable. Particularly the wine legislation 
comes in for criticism as having led to an increase of the acreage 
under cultivation. Das Problem der Kapitalbeschaffung in der 
chinesischen Volkswirtschaft. F. Remer. In 1931, total invest- 
ments of foreign capital in China was estimated at $3300 millions, 
78 per cent. being direct investments and 22 per cent. foreign 
holdings of Chinese Government bonds. Zur Frage der Finanz- 
struktur von Hochseereedereien. O. ReEutuer. Die  rohstoff- 
massigen Voraussetzungen fiir eine Industrialisierung in der 
Siidafrikanischen Union. J. H. Borua. Contains detailed 
statistical data on South Africa’s national resources. Der 
Weltluftverkehr im Jahre 1934-35. C. H. Pottoa. The regular 
survey, by the Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, of the development of 
air traffic is brought up to date. 

SEPTEMBER, 1936. Zum Problem der Wdhrungstabilisierung. D. T. 
Jack. Dealing with the comparative advantages of exchange 
stability on the one side, monetary independence on the other, 
the author points out that the second aim of policy presents not 
less complex problems of internal adjustment than the first. 
Auswirkungen der Wéhrungsabwertung. S. E. Harris. The 
author distinguishes between short-run and long-run effects of 
devaluation on foreign trade. In the short run, the important 
thing is the competitive advantage, and expansion of foreign 
trade is at the expense of other countries. In the long run, the 
increase in incomes is the important thing, and expansion of 
foreign trade is a net addition to its total volume. Neue 
Sicherungswege der Buchgeldzirkulation in den Vereinigten Staaten 
und in Deutschland. E.H.VoceEu. A discussion of the American 
Banking Act of 1935 and the German Law of December 1934 
concerning regulation of credit institutions. Kritische Bemer- 
kungen zur Theorie der komparativen Kosten. W. SCHRAMM. 
As a result of his critical observations on the theory of com- 
parative costs, the author decides that temporary cost dislocations 
ought not to lead to attempts at structural reorganisation of 
production. Das niederlindische Marktregulierungssystem fiir 
Weizen und Weizenprodukte. ScuttueR. Der  niederldéndische 
Kraftfahrzeugmarkt. R. StissEr. The article contains detailed 
statistics on the share of different makes in the Dutch motor 
bicycle and motor-car market. Die Arbeitslosigkeit in Spanien. 
D. ARLANDIS. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 


JuLy, 1936. LHrneuerung der Kaufkraft. R. Witepranpt. In an 
“open letter to the specialists of monetary theory in the whole 
world” the author submits the “ Nehring plan”’ to their dis- 
cussion, as an instrument for the abolition of unemployment. 
Englische und deutsche Arbeitsmarktstatistik. B. Prister. The 
author admires the advanced state of British employment 
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statistics and recommends them as a model for the future 
development of German statistics. Die deutsche ffentliche 
Elektrizitdtswirtschaft. A. Hosreckxer. Die soziale Struktur 
der Deutschen in der Tschechoslowakei. A. OBERSCHALL. The 
article contains detailed statistics on the distinctive social and 
economic features in the condition of the Sudetendeutsche minority. 
Soziale Probleme und Sozialpolitik in Deutschland wdahrend des 
Weltkrieges. G. ALBRECHT. 

Aveust, 1936. Das Zeitmoment in der Theorie der Produktion. E. 
ScHNEIDER. The Béhm—Bawerkian theory of the period of 
production must be discarded. A realistic analysis of the time 
structure of production is possible only on the basis of observations 
of single firms or individuals. The article proceeds then to a 
constructive contribution towards such an analysis. Die Un- 
freiheit in der diltesten Agrarverfassung Thiiringens. F. LuTGE. 
Die wirkliche Wirtschaft als Mechanismus der Unwirtschaftlichkeit. 
W. AnpREAE. A defence of Spann’s system against criticism 
by O. Conrad. Die genossenschaftliche Regelung des Eierabsatzes. 
J. BLorenBERG. Soziale Probleme und Sozialpolitik in Deutsch- 
land wihrend des Weltkrieges. Continued from the July issue. 

SEPTEMBER, 1936. Die richtige Deutung der Ertragsgesetze. A. 
Navratit. The law of decreasing return to land is of general 
validity, but it is not the only valid law of return. For each 
productive process there operate simultaneously both laws of 
increasing return to capital and of decreasing return to land. 
Die Unfretheit in der diltesten Agrarverfassung Thiiringens. ¥. 
Lutce. Continued from the August issue. Der Mechanismus 
der Erwerbswirtschaftlichkeit. O. Conrap. A reply to Andreae’s 
defence of Spann in the August issue. Das persénliche Element 
bei den britischen Investment Trusts. H. LiInnarpt. In a sample 
comprising 37 per cent. of all directors of British Investment 
Trusts it was found that 25 per cent. were rentiers by profession, 
20 per cent. Accountants, 20 per cent. bankers, financiers, and 
directors of insurance companies, 15 per cent. soldiers, peers, and 
politicians, 10 per cent. industrialists, 5 per cent. lawyers, 5 per 
cent. economists and special advisers. Die volkswirtschaftliche 
Bedeutung der Nebenberufssiedlung. A. Maur. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. 


OcToBER, 1936. Uber die Umlaufsgeschwindigkeit des Geldes. F¥. 
Lutz. The author deals with the factors which determine the 
velocity of circulation of money, not in terms of individual cash 
balances, but of total output and total amount of money. The 
initial assumption—that the whole economy is one integrated 
concern—is dropped in the course of the argument. In conclusion, 
the possible inflationary effects of expected devaluation are 
considered. Das Quantitdtsproblem des Bevolkerungszuwachses und 
das Problem internationaler Verstindigung dariiber. K. Bauas. 
The author demonstrates the change of views from the quantitative 
international Malthusian fear of over-population to the partly 
quantitative, partly qualitative, nationally and_ racially 
“coloured”? population race of to-day, with its conflict of in- 
dividual and collective interests. To put a stop to this population 
race, the conclusion of an “ International Population Cartel ” 
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is advocated. Arbeiter als Unternehmer oder Werksdirektoren in 
Frankreich. L. H. Gecx. A detailed account of ‘‘ economic 
democracy,”’ profit-sharing and related movements and experi- 
ments, in France, from the ateliers nationaux of 1848 to the 
present day. Das Arbeitsbuch. O. JACHE. 


Schmollers Jahrbuch. 


Avaust, 1936. Die Vereinigten Staaten und der New Deal. H. von 
BEcKERATH. This second instalment deals with agricultural 
policy under the New Deal, the industrial codes, public works 
and relief works, and its administrative, practical and con- 
stitutional problems. Die Idee der produktiven Krdfte und die 
Wirtschaftsordnung der Gegenwart. W. Kocn. With particular 
reference to Eastern European problems, List’s theory of pro- 
ductive resources is shown to contain the elements of a national 
trade policy. Die zyklische Bewegung der Vorrdte und die monetire 
Wechsellagenlehre. V. Waaner. Do stocks of commodities 
increase in a boom or in a depression? This question, the subject 
of a theoretical dispute between two schools of thought, is answered 
in the sense of a contrary movement of stocks and economic 
activity. On the basis of this result, the author attacks monetary 
trade cycle explanations. Die Sicherungsformen des modernen 
Wirtschaftsrechtes. I, GRUNSFELD. 


Schmollers Jahrbuch. 


OcroBER, 1936. Der labile Charakter der modernen biirgerlich-kapital- 
istischen Gesellschaft. A. VIERKANDT. While for other types of 
social organisation the chief threat to its existence lies in external 
disturbances, the capitalistic society is threatened by destructive 
internal forces set into motion by its own working : individualism, 
lack of solidarity, discipline, and personal contact. Die sozial- 
6konomische Bilanze als eine wichtige Arbeitsidee der national- 
G6konomischen Forschung. B. Iscupotp1n. The author develops 
a detailed scheme for a calculation, in regular intervals, of national 
income and outlay accounts. Wirtschaftsschwankungen als Folge 
von Bevélkerungswellen. A. LOscu. The article contains figures 
(for Germany 1846-1910) revealing a high positive correlation 
between rates of increase of productive population and_pro- 
duction respectively. In a theoretical part, Spiethoff’s ex- 
planation of the trade cycle is further developed to take into 
account movements of population. Beitrdge zur Frage der 
Wirkungen der Auslandsanleihen auf die Wirtschafislage des 
Schuldnerlandes. Z. Ovani-Parp. The author argues that it 
depends on the way in which the proceeds of a foreign loan are 
spent whether or not it must necessarily lead to a rise in the price 
level of the debtor country. Bduerliche Siedlung und Entwicklungs- 
moglichkeiten der deutschen Industrie. KE. CarELL. Die Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre als Lebenswissenschaft. J. JESSEN. A critical review 
of F. Gottl-Ottlilienfeld’s book: “ Volk, Staat, Wirtschaft und 
Recht.” 


Vierteljahrsschrift zur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 
Part II, 1936. Agrarzustdnde im westlichen Frankreich wahrend des 
Hochmittelalters. KR. Laroucke. The author demonstrates, for 
No. 184.—vo.u. XLVI. 3F 
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the French agricultural district of Maine, that the distinctive 
agricultural system of small completely detached farms was in 
existence as early as the eleventh century. Der Ursprung der 
ostdeutschen Wieken. H. Lupat. Die Aufnahme der Politik des 
Aristoteles und die naturrechtliche Begriindung des Staates durch 
Thomas von Aquino. The aim of this article is to bring out the 
fundamental differences between the views of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas on political organisation. 


Archiv fiir mathematische Wirtschafts- and Sozialforschung. 


. 3, 1936. Kritische Punkte und Wahlpunkte in der Erfolgsrechnung. 


F. A. Witters. A special problem of cost theory. Der Kampf 
um den internationalen Handel. Review article by Dr. E. 
Schneider, in which he takes the opportunity to develop some 
analysis of his own about trade between two countries each of 
which has an export monopoly. 


Zeitschrift fiir Nationalékonomie. 


SEPTEMBER, 1936. Cheirokratie. P. Srruve. A study of socialism 


in ancient Greece. Mr. Keynes’ Theory of the “ Multiplier.” 
G. HABERLER. The author criticises (in English) the theory of the 
relationship between marginal propensity to consume and the multi- 
plier, developed by Keynes in his “‘ General Theory,” as a “ barren 
algebraic relation which no appeal to facts can either confirm 
or disprove.” Wesen und Bedeutung der Wirtschaftswissenschaft. 
A. AmMonn. A detailed review of Robbins’ “‘ Nature and Signifi- 
eance.”’ The réle of Ricardo as the father of scientific economics is 
stressed. Zur Problematik der Zinstheorie. K. H. STEPHANS. 
In the Béhm-Bawerkian system, the theory of imputation and 
the ‘“agio theory ”’ of interest are compatible with each other 
only at the point where the higher productivity of the roundabout 
process is just counterbalanced by the time discount for future 
goods. In the course of the article, the Bbhm-Bawerkian notions 
are dropped and the trend of the interest rate in a dynamic 
economy with capital accumulation and technical progress is 
discussed. Zurechnung und Ertragsgestaltung. R. Strict. The 
article, aiming at the embodiment of the laws of return in the 
theory of imputation, contains an analysis of the theoretical 
problems of the “ Quantenfaktor.” Weitere Bemerkungen zur 
den LErtragsgesetzen. K. MencerrR. Starting from a note by 
SCHLESINGER, the author amplifies his remarks (in the first issue of 
the present volume) on the impossibility of proving the “ law of 
decreasing increase of returns’”’ and adds an illustrative graphic 
scheme. 


Giornale degli Economisti. 


JUNE, 1936. L’espansione del credito. B. FoA. A discussion of 


the factors involved in the creation of bank credit with special 
reference to (a) technical aspects, (b) preferences of the public 
in regard to saving and spending, (c) the choices of employers 
and the period of production. There is a short appendix criticising 
De Viti De Marco’s theory of bank credit. Natalita et fecondita 
legittima in Sardegna. L. Lenti. Sulle durate medie di per- 
manenza in gruppi soggetti a rinnovamento. A mathematical 
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article dealing with the statistical theory of what has been termed 
by Divisia “ ensembles renouvelés.”’ 

JuLy, 1936. La revisione della teoria del commercio internazionale. 
F. Vito. There is a general agreement among Italian economists 
as to the necessity for a systematic control of international trade 
by the State, after the termination of sanctions. But the theo- 
retical bases of this control have not yet been worked out. Some 
writers appeal to economic principles only, and others to political 
principles only; but this dichotomy is illegitimate. La fecondita 
legittima nell’ Italia centrale secondo Veta della madre e Vordine 
di generaziont. G. TaGuiacaRNE. Le aziende agrarie italiane. 
E. Guetti. An article setting out some of the main results of 
the general census of agriculture which was taken in March 1930. 
Sullo studio statistico dell’altruismo eroico (nota preliminare). 
G. ScuEpis. An analysis of the acts of ‘“ heroic altruism ”’ (life- 
saving, bravery, etc.) recognised and rewarded by the Carnegie 
Foundation in Italy between 1912 and 1930. The analysis relates 
chiefly to the geographical and seasonal distribution of such acts. 

Aveust, 1936. Risparmio abortivo. A. GampBino. A criticism of 
Mr. Robertson’s doctrine of abortive lacking or saving. Aspetti 
fondamentali della finanza pubblica nazionale, F. A. Repact. 
The proportion of the national income taken in the form of 
taxation in 1913-14 was 13-83-14-53 per cent., while in 1932-33 
it had risen to 32-23 per cent. The total public debt of the 
State and local authorities increased from 19 milliard gold lire 
in 1913 to 121 milliard current lire (equivalent to 32 milliard 
gold lire) in 1933. 


Rivista Italiana di Scienze Economiche. 


JUNE, 1936. Un problema di fondo e di flusso: il costo della moneta 
metallica e quello della moneta bancaria. G. CapopaGciio. A 
discussion of the method to be used in calculating the cost of 
creation of bank credit. Jl comitato corporativo e la disciplina 
giuridica dell’economia nazionale. G. U. Brunt. Considerazioni 
sull’economia corporativa. KE. Fossati. Ricchezze e progresso- 
tecnico (Aspetti sociali della razionalizzazione). A.M.CoMPARETTI. 
An article pointing out the potential social and political advantages 
of technical and scientific progress. 

JuLy, 1936. Un caso di monopolio bilaterale. A. Borpin. A 
mathematical analysis of bilateral monopoly with special reference 
to the work in this field of Dr. Hicks and Professor Zeuthen. 
La valorizzazione dell’Impero: Il problema minerario. D. 
Smmoncetii. An account of the mineral resources of Abyssinia. 
Il programma economico e finanziario del “ Fronte popolare”’ 
francese. G. CAPODAGLIO. 

Aveust, 1936. Jl sistema bancario in Cina. Stn KWANG-TSIEN. 
An article containing a large number of statistical tables dealing 
with the development and present position of banking in China. 
La colonizzazione agricola della somalia Italiana. V. L. 
GROTTANELLI. An account of the difficulties encountered in the 
attempt to develop agriculture in Italian Somaliland. It appears 
that there has been an increasing tendency latterly to substitute 
banana cultivation for cotton which had not proved remunerative. 
Economia diritto e morale nell’antica Roma. P. PErRaui. Crisi 
economica e finanza statale. T. Farrorost. 

3F2 
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Annali di statistica e di economia. 

Vou. LV, 1936. The Function of Time in Economic Theory. P. N. 
ROSENSTEIN-RopaNn. A translation of an article which appeared 
in Economica in Feb. 1934. The Place of Time in the Theory of 
Value. O. Morgenstern. A translation of an article which 
appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir Nationaldkonomie, in Sept. 1934. 
An Elementary Time Period and its Application in Public Finance. 
M. Fastant. A discussion on the well-worn theme of the relative 
taxation of capital and income. Prof. Fasiani regards modern 
financial systems as adapted to taxing the “‘ normal” man who 
intends to spend his income but not consume his capital. He 
differs from Prof. Einaudi (and Prof. Irving Fisher), however, 
in holding that they do in fact catch the man who intends to con- 
sume his capital within a definite period (which he calls “ batchelor 
income ”’). He remarks, however, that there is no corresponding 
alleviation for the super-normal saver. Cyclical Fluctuations and 
the Structure of Production. A.M. Neuman and L. M. Lacumann. 
This is a discussion of Prof. Fanno’s concept of different productive 
cycles (or periods) for different goods, upheld by Prof. Vito as an 
improvement on the Austrian concept of the (industrial) Period 
of Production. The authors argue that Profs. Fanno and Vito 
exaggerate the difficulties of a change from shorter to longer 
methods (or vice versa), since this can come about in a number 
of ways, and it is therefore not exclusively a long-period pheno- 
menon. They also object to Prof. Fanno’s concept on the grounds 
of the difficulty of defining the goods appropriate to the different 
cycles. Sanctions. M. Fastant. Sanctions and Defence. E. 
Ducont. Regulated Economy and Corporative Economy. F. 
Cuessa. Why bother about Methodology? KF. Vitro. Review 
article of books by Robbins and Souter, and of Machlup’s article 
appearing in Economica, Feb. 1936. Precedents of recent Financial 
Theories. M. Fastant. Shows how many problems much dis- 
cussed at present have been treated on very similar lines in the 
past. Prof. Fasiani instances particularly de Castellux Theory 
of Public Debt, discussion of the Exchange-dumping problem by 
Corniani, and the Theory of Tax-shifting by Messadaglia. 


Rivista di Storia Economica. 

Marcu, 1936. The first number of a new periodical devoted to 
economic history and edited by Professor Luigi Einaudi. T'eoria 
della moneta immaginaria nel tempo da Carlomagno alla rivoluzione 
francese. PRoFEssoR E1NAvupI traces the history of the use of 
‘imaginary money,” or money of account (the livre in France, 
the lira in Italy) from the time of Charlemagne to the French 
Revolution. He shows that many of the difficulties, arising from 
variations in the relative values of gold and silver coins under 
bimetallism, were solved by the use of “imaginary money ” 
the value of which in terms of gold and silver coins was made to 
vary with changes in the market ratios of the two metals, while 
the metallic content of the coins remained unaltered. Existing 
coins were given official values, by proclamation of the monetary 
authority, in terms of the imaginary /ira or livre, and contracts 
were made and enforced in terms of the imaginary money, 
although actual transactions always took place in real money 
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at the officially established rate of exchange with the “imaginary ”’ 
unit of account. Thus in the middle of the eighteenth century 
in the State of Milan there were 52 different coins in circulation, 
mostly foreign, each of which had an official quotation in terms 
of the imaginary lira. After the French Revolution the system 
died out and its modus operandi has been widely misunderstood 
since then. He concludes: ‘‘ Imaginary money was not a 
money at all but merely a link.” L’economia politica nella Bibbia. 
R. Baccut. A study of the economic relationships (slavery, 
usury, wages, treatment of the poor, etc.) among the Jews as 
shown in the Old Testament. Sindicati e cartelli nel commercio 
veneziano dei secoli xitie xiv. G.Luzzatto. Some early Venetian 
precursors of modern industrial combinations. L’economia della 
produzione artistica grafica. A. CaLaBi. A note on some 
economic aspects of the engraver’s craft. 

JuNE, 1936. JI peccato originale e la teoria della classe eletta in Federico 
le Play. Proressor Eryavupt shows that le Play, whose fame 
rests principally on his original work on family budgets and his 
opposition to the testamentary provisions of the Code Napoléon, 
was also the author of interesting ideas on the subject of the 
élite and its rdle in determining the rise and fall of nations. He 
also opposed vigorously the eighteenth-century doctrine of the 
original perfection of man, on the ground that it gave rise to 
important social and political theories which were deprived of their 
validity (on this basis) if the doctrine of original perfection had 
to give place (as was le Play’s view) to the doctrine of original 
sin. La crisi economica del 1853-54 nel Regno di Sardegna. R. 
Baccut. An account of an early Italian economic crisis and of 
the theoretical discussions to which it gave rise. Di una biblio- 
grafia dell’economica in rapporto allo letteratura italiana. L. 
Ernaupi. A review of the Bibliography of Economics (1751-1775) 
by Henry Higgs, in which detailed comments are made on the 
Italian section of the Bibliography. 


Rassegna Monetaria. 


May-—JunE, 1936. L’assetto creditizio e le funzioni monetaria. M. 
ALBERTI. An attack on the “anglo-saxon” thesis that the 
central bank should be independent of the State, and in general 
on the policy and pretensions to leadership of the Bank of England. 
“The truth is that the house of Rothschild, together with certain 
other banking houses which concentrate on speculation in the 
foreign exchange market and are very actively engaged in the 
stock exchange and the placing of capital issues, holds the majority 
of the shares and controls the activities of the Bank of England.” 
The salvaging of the Austrian Creditanstalt in 1930-31 is held to be 
due to the influence of the House of Rothschild. Finalita politiche 
internazionali e forze economiche. ¥. Sprinepi. A survey, in 
the form of a review of a large number of Italian and foreign 
books, of the economic and political factors which in the writer’s 
opinion have lain behind international events and the grouping 
of the Powers in recent years. Jloecchio “tallero” di Maria 
Teresa edalcuni tentavi di sostituirlo, L. Rizzou. A_ short 
article, illustrated by a plate containing reproductions of the 
coins referred to in the text, describing the failure in the past 
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of Italian attempts to replace the Maria Teresa Taler in Abyssinia 
by other coins, such as the Taler of Venice coined at intervals 
between 1756 and 1797, the Libertina of Regusa in 1791, the 
Eritrean Taler of 1896, and the Italian Taler of 1918. Cronache 
di economia monetaria. M. ALBERTI. A review article dealing 
with Mr. Keynes’ General Theory of Employment. 

Joty—Avaust, 1936. Resa dei conti. F. Sprnepr. A review of 
world monetary conditions made just before the collapse of the 
Gold Bloc. Le vicende dell’economia albanese e le fortune del 
franco. A.M. Rartt. La Banca d’ Albania nel mercate finanziario 
mondiale. F.Sprnept. Cristi economica e organizzazione sociale. 
F. 8. A review article dealing with two books—America Must 
Choose, by H. A. Wallace and T'he Great Depression by L. Robbins. 


De Economist. 


JUNE, 1936. Conjunctuurpolitiek en prijsstabilisatie. J. TINBERGEN. 
An article arising out of the previous discussion between Verrijn 
Stuart and van Genechten. There is no agreement as to the 
definition of ‘neutral money.”’ Even a constant price-level 
does not exclude the possibility of the ‘“ conjuncture.” In 
regard to concrete proposals bearing on Trade Cycle policy, it is 
not enough to indicate the instrument; it is also necessary to 
prove that it will operate with sufficient rapidity. The article 
develops into a discussion of the interconnection between certain 
economic forces and quantities. Moderne tarieven en . . . tarief- 
politiek. I. J. VAN DER PorL. A discussion of tarifis and tariff 
policy, professedly in the spirit of Professor Gregory’s book on the 
subject. This instalment deals with the form of tariffs, specific 
and ad valorem duties (their characteristics, advantages and dis- 
advantages) the concept of ‘“ value” in tariff administration, 
conventional values and the question of “ containers.” 

JuLty—Avaust, 1936. Technologische werkloosheid en prijsvormings- 
wetten. W. L. VaLtK. The classical answer to the problem of 
technological unemployment was that the worker would later be 
reabsorbed as a result of the consequent enlargement of industry. 
This need not always be so; the fear of the technocrats contains 
a kernel of justification. The question is discussed along the lines 
of the theory of price-formation, as developed by Béhm-Bawerk, 
Wieser and Cassel. De beteekenis van het geld in Sowjet-Rusland. 
J.J. Boasson. A comprehensive discussion of the place of money 
in Soviet Russia. To understand the economic life of present-day 
Russia, the State must be viewed as the manager of an enormous 
monopolistic enterprise, comprising all manner of industries, 
or as a powerful horizontal and vertical concern which finances 
itself, has a monopoly of foreign trade with other countries, 
and which by economic measures of compulsion can assure itself 
a share in the produce of co-operative and private enterprises. 
The writer gives an account of the history of the rouble; the 
method of price formation; the credit system; the functions of 
the Banks and of the budget. The conclusion is that the rouble 
is money: it is the legal means of payment and a means of ex- 
change; it possesses a value of its own; it functions as a measure 
of prices and is the unit of calculation in planning. Moderne 
tarieven en... tariefpolitiek. II. J. VAN DER PoEL. A continua- 
tion of the article on tariffs, dealing with differential tariffs ; 
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the most-favoured-nation clause; retaliation and reciprocity ; 
unilinear and multilinear tariffs. 


Journal de la Société Hongroise de Statistique. 


1936, Nos. 2-3. La Statistique Considérée au point de vue de la Statis- 
tique Sociale. B. Fotprs. Les Enseignements de la Statistique 
des Sociétés anonymes de Hongrie dans les Années 1928-30 et 
1931-34, D. pr Laxy. The Management of Farms in Hungary. 
J. DE Konxoty THEecr. Zur Methodik der Statistik der mensch- 
lichen Anhdufungsverhdltnisse. L.Turrrine. The cultural Weight 
and Social Position of the Hungarians in Former Hungary. Sv. 
HOLLos. 


Ekonomisk Tidskrift. 

No. 2, 1936. Unemployment Policy and the course of the Depression in 
Sweden and Finland. A. Montcomery. An account of the 
differences in the policy followed in the two countries. Sweden 
depreciated the currency but endeavoured to maintain spending 
and to develop the home market. Finland depreciated her cur- 
rency further (but immediately linked it to sterling,—in Sweden 
this was not done until 1933). She then pursued a somewhat 
deflationary home policy. The depression began earlier and went 
deeper in Finland, but previous external over-borrowing partly 
explains both these phenomena. On the other hand the Finnish 
export trades immediately benefited from the British recovery, 
whereas Sweden as a result of her home policy had an import 
surplus. As recovery proceeds, however, there are signs that 
Sweden is now making greater progress than Finland. The Equity 
of Taxes within a particular Economy. D. Davipson. A dis- 
cussion of the questions involved, and the difficulties of increasing 
sobriety by means of a liquor tax, where there is considerable 
consumption of low priced intoxicants by the lower classes. 

No. 3, 1936. Economics in the Melting Pot. D. Davipson. This is 
the first instalment of Professor Davidson’s criticism of Mr. Keynes’ 
recent work. It is mainly concerned with ‘‘ The Means to Pros- 
perity ” (and hence with Mr. Kahn’s article “ Home Investment 
and Unemployment’). Prof. Davidson criticises the Multiplier 
Argument on the grounds (1) that no such determinate result as 
that suggested can be expected from a Public Works campaign ; 
(2) that there is no security whatever that exactly the right amount 
of funds required for carrying on the Public Works campaign will 
be forthcoming, in the absence of bank action of an order which 
must jeopardise the international currency position. Prof. 
Davidson then criticises Mr. Keynes’ attitude to the classics. 
He denies that the absence of unemployed resources was a classical 
assumption—it was by no means implicit in the concept of relative 
scarcity. He also denies that the classics were unaware of the 
problem of involuntary unemployment, and cites Ricardo’s dis- 
cussion on the effect of machines as a refutation of the charge. 


Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget. 


JuLy, 1936. Quarterly Report issued by the Statistical Department. 
The Trend of the Value of Gold. G.Cassen. American Commercial 
Policy from the Swedish Point of View. G. Bods. 
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OcToBER, 1936. Quarterly Report issued by the Statistical Department. 
Sweden during the Economic Crisis. G. CassEL. Incomes and 
Wage Trend in Sweden in Recent Years. B. Nystrom. The 
Trend of Swedish Industrial Production since 1929. P. FiraEr. 


Index. 


Aveust, 1936. The World Trade in Tea. W.U. UxKzrs. 
SEPTEMBER, 1936. The Gold Exchange Paradox. L. A. Haun. 
OcToBER, 1936. Guiding Principles in Sweden’s Trade Policy. 


Journal of the Osaka University of Commerce. 


DECEMBER, 1935. The Japanese Agricultural Community and _ the 
Composition of its Population. S. Kawanpa. Liberalist and 
Protectionist Controversies in the Karly Meiji Era. T. Hort. 
The Bills of the Tokugawa Period. W. Kanno. Cartels and their 
Conflicts in Japan. K. Fusrra. 


Kyoto University Economic Review. 


JuLy, 1936. Taxation of Pensions, Annuities and Bonuses. M. 
KamsBe. The Views of Various Hans on the Opening of the Country. 
E. Honyo. The Concentration and Dispersion of Japan’s Foreign 
Trade. K. Tantcucut. On the Co-operative Distribution of 
Fertilisers in Japan. Y. Yat. China’s Currency Reform and its 
Significance. K. Matsuoka. An Outline of the Rise of Modern 
Capitalism in Japan. Y. Horte. 


Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly. 

JULY, 1936. A New Government for Rural China: The Political Aspect 
of Rural Reconstruction. C.M.Cuane. Toward Economic Control 
in China. H. D. Fona. Recent Developments in China’s Cotion 
Industry. L. G. Tina. Political Activities of American Mis- 
sionaries in Korea before 1905. H. J. Nosin. Rural Economic 
Reconstruction in China. F. L. Ho. 


NEW BOOKS 


British. 


Armstrona (W. E.). Saving and Investment. The Theory of 
Capital in a Developing Community. London: Routledge, 1936. 
82”. Pp. x + 270. 12s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


BarGER (H.). Foreign Trade. London: Gollancz and The New 
Fabian Research Bureau, 1936. Pp. 39. 1s. (paper). 

[This pamphlet, after a preliminary consideration of the mechanism of foreign 
trade, analyses the motives that should lie behind, and the necessary machinery 
for, the conduct of foreign trade in a socialist state. It concludes that strict and 
accurate accounting by the State Import and Export Boards would be essential. ] 


Barovu (N.). Co-operative Insurance. London: P. 8. King, 
1936. 9”. Pp. xiii + 391. 15s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 
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BrwsHaw (H.). Recovery Measures in New Zealand. Wellington : 
New Zealand Institute of Pacific Relations, 1936. Pp. 61. 25c. 
(paper). 

[Issued under the auspices of the New Zealand Institute of Pacific Relations, 
this paper compares the New Zealand Recovery Measures with the United States 
New Deal. It explains the way in which costs were reduced in New Zealand 
(necessitating a decrease in the expenditure on public works) and contrasts this 
with the United States expansionist policy.] 


BuatnacarR (B. G.). Municipal Administration and Finance 
in Pre-British Days. Allahabad: The Indian Press, 1936. 8}. 
Pp. xi + 86. 

(This short essay, by a member of the Department of Economics in Allahabad 
University, is divided into two parts, the first dealing with municipal administra- 
tion and finance during the earlier period, 1200 B.c.—a.p. 1200, the second with 
the Moslem administration a.p. 1200-a.p. 1800. The essay is the result of much 
painstaking research into original authorities. ] 


Botton (D. J.). Electrical Engineering Economics. London : 
Chapman and Hall, 1936. 83”. Pp. 365. 21s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Britain without Capitalists. A Study of what Industry in a Soviet 
Britain could Achieve. London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1936. 8}’. 
Pp. 474. 8s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Brown (F.) (Ed.). Statistical Year-Book of the World Power 
Conference. No. 1, 1933 and 1934. London: The Central Office of 
the World Power Conference, 1936. 11”. Pp. 111. 20s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Volume VIII. 
South Africa, Rhodesia, and the Protectorates. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1936. 9”. Pp. xxv + 1005. 42s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


CuiLps (M. W.). Sweden, the Middle Way. London: Faber and 
Faber, 1936. 9”. Pp. 223. 10s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


CoaaiIn Brown (J.). India’s Mineral Wealth. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1936. 9”. Pp. 355. 15s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Coutitins (A.). The Ratepayer’s Money. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1936. 73”. Pp. 199. 5s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Devereux (R.). John Loudon McAdam. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1936. 9”. Pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Dr Vitt pE Marco (A.). First Principles of Public Finance. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1936. 9”. Pp. 435. 16s. 

[This is a most welcome translation by Mrs. Marget of the 1934 edition of the 
Principii di economia finanziaria. The translation is well done. The claims of 
the book to the attention of English readers were set forth in a review of the 
Italian edition by Mr. Guillebaud in the last issue of the Economic JouRNAL. |] 
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Dickie (J. P.). The Coal Problem. A Survey—1910-1936. 
London: Methuen, 1936. 7”. Pp. xiv + 368. 5s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Dursin (E. F. M.). Socialist Credit Policy. London: Gollancz 
and The New Fabian Research Bureau, 1936. Pp. 48. 1s. (paper). 


(This new and revised edition of an earlier pamphlet considers what credit 
policy will maintain full employment, finds that there is ‘“‘ no inherent defect in 
the monetary system as such,” and makes concrete proposals to deal with the 
immediate situation, as well as with ‘ Transitional” and Fully Planned 
Economies. It concludes that under Socialism “ disastrous fluctuations in 
industrial activity could be cured for ever.”’] 


Fay (C. R.). Co-operation at Home and Abroad. Volume I. 
Pre-War. London: P. 8S. King, 1936. 83”. Pp. 447. 15s. 

[Volume I, which was originally published in 1908, is reproduced now with 
verbal changes only. It deals with the pre-war co-operative movement in the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe. It will be followed in 1938 by Volume II, 
which will deal with the post-war movements in Great Britain, Europe and 
overseas. | 


Freunpd (R.). Zero Hour. London: Methuen, 1936. 9”. Pp. 
257. 108. 6d. 


[A somewhat journalistic examination of the present dangers of war.] 


GiBLIn (L. F.). Some Economic Effects of the Australian Tariff. 
Adelaide: Hassell Press. 


[This paper, which was delivered as the Joseph Fisher lecture in Commerce, 
considers the effect of the tariff, in a country where wages move in sympathy with 
the cost of living, on the assumption that there is little disagreement as to the 
necessity for protection, but only about the appropriate degree. The author 
considers different groups of commodities separately, and the effect of the unequal 
incidence of the tariff in the different States and strongly disapproves of the new 
Australian trade policy.] 


HABERLER (G. von). The Theory of International Trade with its 
Applications to Commercial Policy. London: W. Hodge, 1936. 94”. 
Pp. 408. 21s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


HAMPDEN JACKSON (J.). England since the Industrial Revolution. 
A Simple History, 1815-1935. London: Gollancz, 1936. 74”. Pp. 
312. 4s. 6d. 


[This book deals with the social, imperial and diplomatic history of ‘‘ the 
first machine age,” ‘‘ with special reference to that intermingling of politics and 
economics which we are only too slowly beginning to realise is the clue to the whole 
business.”’ Addressed to the general reader it does not profess to break new 
ground. The work of some modern authorities—e.g., Dr. Clapham—is given too 
little weight, and rather too much is sacrificed for simplicity in conclusion. 
We are told, for instance, that between 1850-1875, ‘‘ thanks to Free Trade, there 
was little unemployment.’’] 


Harrop (R. F.). The Trade Cycle. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. 83”. Pp. 234. 10s. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Hawker (C. A. §S.). An Australian looks at Russian Farms. 
Adelaide : Advertiser Newspapers, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 63. 


[This little pamphlet, by a former Minister of Commerce in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, is in the main a reprint of articles that have appeared in Australian 
newspapers. It gives a most interesting account of farming technique and 
conditions in the U.S.8S.R mixed with friendly, but always practical, criticism, 
and measures the varying degrees of success or failure by reference to the accepted 
standards of Australian farming. ] 
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Horr (W. H.). Economists and the Public. London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1936. 9”. Pp. 377. 15s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Indian Finance Year-Book, 1936. Calcutta. Pp. 428. Rs. 5. 

[Edited by P. R. Srinivas and C. 8. Rangaswani, this contains a vast amount 
of useful statistical matter, interspersed with discussions of such problems as 
those of Central Finances and of Finances in the different Provinces, and of the 
situation in the main industries of the country.] 


Knoop (D.) and Jonzs (G. P.). The Bolsover Castle Building 
Account, 1613. London: The Quatuor Coronati Lodge, 1936. 104”. 
Pp. 56. 2s. 6d. 

[This contains about 35 pages of transcripts of payments made in respect of 
the building, both for labour and materials, preceded by a discussion by the 
authors, covering some 15 pages, of the work done, the categories of labour 
employed and their rates of pay.]} 


Lewinsoun (R.). The Profits of War. London: Routledge, 
1936. 83”. Pp. 304. 10s. 6d. 

[This is a bird’s-eye view of the forms of profits that have accrued from Roman 
days onwards to financiers, manufacturers, ‘“‘ contractors ™ (7.e., sttppliers of war 
goods other than armaments) and speculators. The author remarks that the 
first, in history, to make profit from war were those who carried arms, the next 
those who financed them, and only much later those who made them. “In 
the modern world the further you are from the ficld of battle, the more chance 
you have of profits.’’] 


Lrys (M. D. R.). Men, Money and Markets. London: Cobden- 
Sanderson, 1936. 7”. Pp. 258. 5s. 

[Miss Leys, who is Tutor to the Society of Oxford Home Students, has written 
a general introduction to economics which covers the whole field of production, 
value and distribution, international trade, monetary theory and taxation in 
some 250 small pages. It is well written and presented, but not above 
suspicion in theoretical detail. Thus “if two girls are trained as singers and 
work under the same master with equal industry, the natural superiority of the 
voice of one of them may earn her an income three times as great as the other 
when they appear as public singers. The better voice earns a sort of rent—as 
Marshall called it, a ‘ quasi-rent ’ for its owner.”’ This is surely a complete mis- 
understanding of Marshall.] 


Lower (A. R. M.) and Innis (H. A.). Settlement and the Forest 
and Mining Frontiers. Volume IX. Canadian Frontiers of Settle- 
ment. Toronto: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 10”. Pp. xiv + 
424. 17s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Macriz (A. L.). An Essay on Economy and Value. London: 
Macmillan, 1936. 83”. Pp. xi-+ 152. 7s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Macuray (R.). The Poland of Pilsudski. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1936. 83”. Pp. 508. 15s. 

[This book, by the author of Poland, 1914-1931 (the pith of which book is 
largely incorporated here), is a detailed account of the creation of a new Great 
State, and the unification of a people. Some half of the book is concerned with 
the new situation produced by the German repudiation of Versailles. The book 
as a whole gives a fairly full picture of the development of the Polish economic 
system. | 
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MannuEm (K.). Ideology and Utopia. An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Knowledge. London: Kegan Paul, 1936. 83”. Pp. 
xxxi-+ 318. 15s. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Marwick (W. H.). Economic Developments in Victorian Scotland. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1936. 9”. Pp. 295. 12s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Maruirson (W. L.). The Sugar Colonies and Governor Eyre. 
1849-1866. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. 83”. Pp. 
xiv + 243. 12s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Mav.tpon (F. R. E.). Economic Trends in Tasmania, 1931-32 to 
1935-36. The Course of Recovery. Hobart: W. E. Shimmins, 1936. 


[This survey was prepared for the State Finance Committee by Professor 
F. R. E. Mauldon, of the Economics Department of the University of Tasmania. 
It gives an admirably lucid account of the quinquennium under four heads : 
(1) the nature of the survey, (2) the production and price indicators, (3) the 
general business indicators, (4) the employment, unemployment and _ relief 
indicators. In the last section the effects of government relief and of govern- 
mental spending are briefly examined. ] 


Maxton (J. P.). Regional Types of British Agriculture. London : 
George Allen and Unwin, 1936. 83”. Pp. 318. 12s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


McCrackEN (H. L.). Value Theory and Business Cycles. Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 1936. 9”. Pp. xiv + 259. 24s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Mrave (J. E.). An Introduction to Economic Analysis and Policy. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1936. 73”. Pp. xv + 392. 10s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Mrara (G.). Juvenile Unemployment in South Wales. Cardiff, 
1936. 10”. Pp. 141. 6s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Mitnzs (N.). A Study of Industrial Edinburgh, 1923-1934. Vol. I. 
London: P.S. King, 1936. 83”. Pp.270. 12s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Misss (L. von). Socialism. London: Jonathan Cape, 1936. 9”. 
Pp. 528. 18s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Murr (R.). The Record of the National Government. London : 
George Allen and Unwin, 1936. 73”. Pp. 204. 5s. 

[A critical account, by a one-time supporter of the National Government, of 
the achievements of that Government along various lines, it includes rather 
slight chapters on National Finance, Unemployment Policy, Protectionist Policy, 
Agricultural Policy, and the Ottawa Agreements.] 


NewsHOLME (Str Arraur). The Last Thirty Years in Public 
Health. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1936. 83”. Pp. 410. 
15s. 

[To be reviewed.] 
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Newsom (J.). Out of the Pit. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1936. 
8)”. Pp. xviii-+ 117. 3s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


NICOLAIEVSKY (B.) and MAENCHEN-HELFEN (O.). Karl Marx: 
Man and Fighter. London: Methuen, 1936. 9”. Pp. 391. 12s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


NorEt-Baker (P.). The Private Manufacture of Armaments. 
Volume I. London: Gollancz, 1936. 9”. Pp. 574. 18s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


OakesHoTT (W. F.). Commerce and Society. A Short History 
of Trade and its Effect on Civilisation. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. 73”. Pp. 418. 7s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Rapice (KE. A.). Fundamental Issues in the United States. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1936. 83”. Pp. 74. 3s. 6d. 

[Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
this is a brief study of United States constitutional and administrative problems. 
It includes a clear chapter on the “ framework of recovery ” and another on 
‘‘ revenue and expenditure.’’] 


Report on The Control of Credit in the Social Interest. London : 
International Association for Social Progress, 1936. 

{A sound but superficial Report. The monetary policy that it recommends 
for a depression was in fact largely followed by the British banking system, 
except for the lack of public works. ] 


R6pxkE (W.). Crises and Cycles. (Adapted from the German and 
revised by V. C. Smith.) London: W. Hodge & Co., 1936. 10”. 
Pp. 224. 10s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Rountree (G. M.). The Railway Worker. <A Study of the 
Employment and Unemployment Problems of the Canadian Railways. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1936. 8}”. Pp. xx + 364. 
$3.00. 


[The author, a former Social Research Assistant in McGill University, has made 
a very thorough and scholarly study of employment and unemployment problems 
on the Canadian railways. Part I deals with the industry and its personnel, 
with chapters on employment structure and collective bargaining. Part II deals 
with the causes and trends of unemployment, with chapters showing how seasonal 
and cyclical fluctuations affect in turn operating and maintenance staffs, followed 
by a discussion of the effects of technological change. In Part III information 
is collected regarding wages and earnings, mobility, and the effects of union 
management co-operation. Part IV summarises and draws conclusions regarding 
short- and long-run problems. ] 


RowssE (A. L.). Mr. Keynes and the Labour Movement. London: 
Macmillan, 1936. 74”. Pp. x-+ 68. 2s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Suarma (K. K.). Currency and Commerce: A survey of funda- 

mental principles and their application to Indian problems. Bangalore 

ity: The Bangalore Printing and Publishing Co., 1935. 8}”. Pp. 
324. Rs. 3. 

[This book, by the Professor of E :onomics and Commerce in Sanatan Dharma 
College, Cawnpore, is intended primarily for a text-book for undergraduate use 
in Indian Universities. On the descriptive side it is fully adequate for its purpose. 
On the analytical side it aims rather at simplicity than at profundity, and the 
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chapters on inflation and deflation and on trade depression scarcely go beneath 
the surface.] 


Suarma (K. K.). The Indian Money Market. Bangalore City : 
The Bangalore Printing and Publishing Co., 1934. 83”. Pp. 292. 
Rs. 2.8. 


[This book gives in short compass a useful introductory account of the Indian 
money market. It deals not only with the Imperial and Presidency Banks, but 
also with commercial, co-operative and mortgage banks, with the bill market, and 
with indigenous banking organisations. There are two chapters on the Managing 
Agency System, and final chapters on the defects of the existing market and of 
the Reserve Bank.] 


Sarrras (G. F.). Science of Public Finance. Vols. I and II. 
London: Macmillan, 1936. 84”. Pp. xliv + xxii+ 1146. 42s. 


[The first edition of this well-known text-book was reviewed in the June 1925 
number of this Journal. In this edition there has been little change in the 
sequence and subject-matter of the various chapters, but the whole book has been 
revised and rewritten. It has been considerably expanded, and now appears 
in two volumes. It is very readable, and even more comprehensive than before. 
Students will find it most useful, expecially on the descriptive side.] 


Stater (G.). Southern India. Its Political and Economic 
Problems. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1936. 83”. Pp. 
383. 15s. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Smita (W. M.). The Marketing of Australian and New Zealand 
Primary Products. London: Pitman, 1936. 84”. Pp. xvii + 352. 
12s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Spencer (F. H.). Guide to Economics, 4th Edition. London: 
Pitman, 1936. 7’. Pp. 230. 3s. 6d. 

[A short introduction to economics.in ten chapters, covering the theories of 
production, value, distribution, money and international trade. The author was 
formerly Lecturer in Economics and Director of the Day Commercial School, 
City of London College. The standard set is very elementary, and diagrams are 
hardly used. It is trustworthy in most details, but makes the usual errors in the 
discussion of quasi-rent, and over-simplifies the problems of market and monopoly 
price. ] 

Stamp (Sir Josian). The Fundamental Principles of Taxation in 
the Light of Modern Developments. London: Macmillan, 1936. 9”. 
Pp. xiii + 220. 10s. 6d. 

[A new and revised edition of a series of lectures originally published in 1921, 
the book retains its old form, but is brought up to date by the correction of foot- 
notes and by the introduction of new theoretical and illustrative matter into the 
text. The additions are distinguished by square brackets. It is some 10 per 
cent. longer than its predecessor. ] 


Stamp (Sirk JostaAH). Motive and Method in a Christian Order. 
London: The Epworth Press, 1936. 84”. Pp. 250. 6s. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

STaPLEDON (R. G.). The Land: Now and To-morrow. London : 
Faber and Faber, 1935. 9”. Pp. xvii + 336. 15s, 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Srer (G.). Far East in Ferment. London: Methuen, 1936. 9”. 
Pp. viii + 244. 10s. 6d. 

[This book, by the author of Made in Japan, is an attempt to outline the 
situation produced in the Far East by the clash of Japanese, Chinese and Soviet 
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Policies. It is of a somewhat slight, descriptive character, as perhaps befits a 
situation which is changing so rapidly. There is a chapter on “ Japan’s Social 
Problem ” (with special emphasis on the great inequality of wealth) and another 
on the financial strain produced by the huge armament expenditure. ] 


Stove (J.). British Empire: Its Structure and Its Problems. 
A German View. London: John Lane, The Bodley Head, 1936. 
83”. Pp. 344. 12s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


Tate (W. E.). Parliamentary Land Enclosures in the County of 
Nottingham during the 18th and 19th centuries (1743-1868). Notting- 
ham: The Thoroton Press, 1936. 9”. xxv + 215. 21s. (paper). 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Tuomas (S. E.). The Elements of Economics. St. Albans: The 
Donnington Press, 1936. 9”. Pp. 719. 10s. 6d. 

[This is a new, eighth, edition of a familiar text book. In the preface to the 
new edition the author states that the text has been brought up to date and 
revised in the light of recent examination requirements. ] 


VitsoEN (S.). The Economics of Primitive Peoples. London : 
P. 8. King, 1936. 83”. Pp. 282. 12s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue. ] bs 


WALKER (E. R.). Unemployment Policy. With Special Reference 
to Australia. Sydney: Angus and Robertson (Australian Book 
Company, London), 1936. 74”. Pp. xi + 258. 5s. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Wiutson (G.). Rent Rebates. London: Gollancz and The New 
Fabian Research Bureau, 1936. Pp. 51. 1s. (paper). 

[The purpose of this pamphlet is not to suggest possible new legislation, but 
to indicate how the existing subsidies, given by the local authorities, could be 
more equitably distributed. It supplies a valuable survey of the present position, 
and shows up the great lack of uniformity in the methods of the forty-three local 
authorities who are already availing themselves of their powers to give rent 
rebates. ] 


ZIMMERMAN (C. C.). Consumption and Standards of Living. 
London : Williams and Norgate, 1936. 9”. Pp. xvi + 602. 16s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


American. 


Administration of Public Employment Offices and Unemployment 
Insurance. New York: Industrial Relations Counselors, 1935. 9”. 
Pp. 397. 

[This volume is the third in a series of studies of the administrative aspect of 
public employment services and unemployment insurance in several countries, 
the first two being those by Messrs. Chegwidden and Myrddin-Evans for Great 
Britain and Dr. Weigert for Germany. It covers Canada, France, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, and will provide a most useful addition to the two existing studies. ] 


BRAINARD (D. S.) and ZetEny (L. D.). Problems of Our Times. 
Vol. II. Economic and Social Planning. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1936. 8”. Pp.350. 85. 6d. 

[The two authors are professors of history and of sociology, respectively, in 
the State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. The book is intended for use 
as a text-book in the study of current problems in schools. It is divided into three 
sections, dealing with economic planning, social planning and changes in Govern- 
ment in the United States. The first two sections contain eleven and ten chapters, 
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respectively, on such individual problems as the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
regulation of banks, and federal housing policy. The section on Government has 
five chapters covering the field of Federal and State Government and taxation 
problems. ] 


Buerwuer (A. G.). Public Finance. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1936. 9”. Pp. 632. 24s. 

(This is a well-written text-book on Public Finance. It breaks little new 
ground, and does not go at all deeply into theoretical issues, but it forms a good 
introduction to the subject, especially for those who are interested mainly in 
American conditions and problems. ] 


Bureess (W. R.). The Reserve Banks and the Money Market. 
New York: Harper, 1936. 9”. Pp. xxv + 342. 12s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed. ] 


Coote (J. A.). A Graphical Survey of the Canadian Textile 
Industries. McGill University; Oxford University Press, 1936. 10”. 
Pp. 248. 6s. 6d. (paper). 

[This, No. 4 in the McGill Social Research Series, by the Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, is a very full and complete statistical study of the 
Canadian textile industries. The statistics, which are presented very clearly, 
receive the minimum of comment and interpretation. The survey includes the 
‘““ secondary group ”’ of the industry, which is engaged in converting fabrics into 
clothing, etc. The industry as a whole employs 18 per cent. of those engaged in 
manufacture in Canada, and is responsible for 10 per cent. of the net output of 
manufacturing industry.] 


CRITTENDEN (C. C.). The Commerce of North Carolina. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (Oxford University Press), 1936. 84”. 
Pp. 196. 11s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Evans (G.H.). British Corporation Finance, 1775-1850. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press (Oxford University Press), 1936. 
83”. Pp. 208. 10s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Fatrcuixp (F. E.), Furniss (EK. 8.), and Buck (N.8.). Elementary 
Economics. VolumeslandII. New York : The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 8)”. Pp. xix 4- 717 + xiii + 685. 10s. 6d. (each vol.). 

[This is a new, third, edition of a text-book first published in 1926. The 
authors have all considerable experience of elementary undergraduate teaching 
in Yale University. The book has considerable merits. Without being over- 
complicated or overloaded with detail, it does not in general suffer from the 
far more serious defect of over-simplification. The ideas of marginal cost and 
marginal revenue are made admirably clear. The problems underlying ‘‘ diminish- 
ing returns ”’ are lucidly explained, but the relation of diminishing returns to the 
possibility of the substitution of factor for factor might perhaps with advantage 
have been demonstrated. The exposition of the relation of rewards to marginal 
net productivity is more elementary and goes less deep than the more general 
exposition of price theory. The sections dealing with monetary problems are, 
on the whole, more conservative than those dealing with the general theory. 
The two volumes cover not only the theories of value and distribution, but also 
those of money, taxation, and international trade. They contain a considerable 
amount of descriptive material, dealing, naturally, in the main with the United 
States. They deserve, however, consideration for text-book use outside their 


country of origin. ] 

Fuutton (J. A.). Our Economic Nationalism. Its Purpose and 
Importance. McKeesport, Penna., 1936. Pp. 213. Published 
privately. 

[This book, written in a very jerky journalistic style, consists of seven dis- 
connected essays on the facts and elementary principles of foreign trade. Much 
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space is given to the question of the large U.S. credit balance, that ‘‘ trouble- 
breeding surplus of unwanted goods,” and the author pleads for a “‘ well-balanced 
nationalism.”’} 


Gaver (A. D.). Public Works and Unemployment Relief in the 
United States. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1936. Pp. 44. 50c. 

[This paper gives a full and valuable account of the efforts that have been made 
in the United States since 1933, to increase employment by public expenditure. 
The first section, on the Public Works Administration includes an estimate of 
“secondary ” employment (resulting in an approximate value of 2 for the 
multiplier). The timing of public works in gencral, the causes of the delay in the 
United States programme (which necessitated the setting up of an additional 
emergency body, the Civil Works Administration), the effect on interest rates 
and construction wages are among the questions that are considered. The last 
section deals with “‘ Relief” aspects of the Programme.] 


Goopricu (C.) and Others. Migration and Economic Opportunity. 
The Report of the Study of Population Redistribution. Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press (Oxford University Press), 1936. 
10”. Pp. xvii + 763. 22s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Hunt (B. C.). The Development of the Business Corporation in 
England, 1800-1867. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press 
(Oxford University Press), 1936. 9”. Pp. xii + 182. 10s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


LaRKIN (J. D.). The President’s Control of the Tariff. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford University Press), 1936. 
9”. Pp. 207. 8s. 6d. 

[This is a technical consideration of the administrative features of U.S. tariff 
adjustment. It originated from the great uncertainty on the subject which 
existed at the time of the tariff hearings in 1929.] 


Lumpkin (K. D. P.). Smith College Studies in History. Shut- 
downs in the Connecticut Valley. Northampton, Mass.: Smith 
College, 1935. Pp. 270. 

[A study of worker displacement in a small industrial community, this book 
arose originally out of an attempt to investigate the reasons for the movement of 
industry out of New England. While the whole social problem in the Connecticut 
Valley is considered, a small town was studied in particular detail, and the histories 
of about one-third of the displaced workers were investigated, largely through 
interview. ] 


May (G. O.). Twenty-five years of Accounting Responsibility, 
1911-1936. New York: American Institute Publishing Co., 1936. 
9”. Pp. 421. $3.00. 

[This book is a collection, published by his friends and associates, of essays, 
articles, papers and letters written, and expert evidence given by the senior partner 
of the New York branch of the firm of Price, Waterhouse and Co. It includes 
some seventy-five items, many of them of very considerable interest. Part I, 
concerned with the Profession of Accounting, shows the reactions of a responsible 
member of the profession to a number of such problems as were raised by the 
Royal Mail case and by the Kreuger and Toll failure, as well as by less sensational 
issues. Part II deals with problems of Depreciation, Part III with those of 
Valuation; each includes both general reflections on the problem and expert 
evidence given in individual cases before such bodies as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Interstate Commerce Commission. Parts IV and V deal with 
Regulation of Securities and with Taxation. The former is mainly concerned 
with problems raised by the Securities Act of 1933, the latter with a wide variety 
of questions ranging from war taxation to the Federal Tax Legislation of 1935-6. 
The book ends with a selection of memoranda and book reviews. Most of the 
items have been previously published, but they are conveniently brought to- 
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gether in less ephemeral and more accessible form, and make in total a book that 
will interest many others besides professional accountants.] 


McKay (D. C.). Essays in the History of Modern Europe. New 
York : Harper, 1936. 93”. Pp. x-+ 186. $2.50. 

[This volume is, in effect though not in name, a Festschrift by pupils of 
Professor Lange in honour of their teacher. The eleven contributions range 
from highly specialised studies such as that on The Development of Briey Iron Ores, 
by D. C. McKay, or The Purchase of Assab by Italy, by R. G. Woolbert, to more 
general topics, such as The Austro-Italian Crisis of 1848, by H. M. Smyth, The 
Conflict between Germany and Austria over Balkan Policy, 1913-14, by E.C. Helm- 
reich, England is Drawn in—July and August, 1914, by R. I. Lovell.] 


Pato (F. C.). The Middle Classes Then and Now. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. 8}”. Pp. xiv + 421. 15s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Pecototrtr (F. B.). La Pratica della Mercatura. Edited A. 
Evans. Cambridge, Mass.: The Medieval Academy of America, 
1936. 10”. Pp. liv + 443. $7.00. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Ronk (S. E.). Prices of Farm Products in New York State, 
1841-1935. Ithaca, N.Y. : Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1936. Pp. 76. 

[This is a statistical investigation into the price paid to producers for their 
products—/.e. neither the retail nor the wholesale price. The chief sources of 
information were local market-reports, farmers’ books, etc. Farm products 
were divided up into groups, and index numbers of price movements constructed. ] 


Sakoxsk1 (A. M.) and Hocu (M. L.). American Economic Develop- 
ment. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1936. 8”. Pp. xii + 448. 
$3.00. 

[To be reviewed. ] 


ScHMECKEBIER (L. F.). Government Publications and their Use. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1936. 84”. Pp. 446. 
$3.00. 

[A strictly bibliographical compilation of the greatest value to librarians and 
to those with similar responsibilities. It covers the whole range of United 
States Government publications, and the major part of the book deals with 
subjects other than economics and statistics. ] 


Scorr Hatt (W.). The Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. 
93”. Pp.121. $1.25. 

[One of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Sciences this deals very fully with the history and present structure of the Barbers’ 
Union, which was formed in 1887 and had in 1934 a membership of 34,000. The 
study was prompted by the peculiar conditions under which a barber works, viz., 
the small size of most barbers’ establishments, the ease of obtaining a shop of one’s 
own, the importance of individual skill and of personality and the narrowness of 
the gap between employer and employee. ] 


SHLAKMAN (V.). Smith College Studies in History. Economic 
History of a Factory Town. Northampton, Mass.: Department of 
History Smith College, 1936. Pp. 264. 

(The author traces, very fully and carefully, the transformation of a rural 
Connecticut Valley village into an industrial textile town, and follows up the 
subsequent economic development in the community ‘‘ with special emphasis 
upon labour, and the rise of the middle class.”’] 
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SmitH (A. H.). Economics. An introduction to fundamental 
problems. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. 8”. 
Pp. 544. 8s. 6d. 

[A new edition of an elementary textbook first published in 1934. It is 
designed for use in American high-schools, in which the author has long experience. 
It covers on the most elementary level the outlines of value, production, distri- 
bution, money and banking, international trade and public finance, and is illus- 
trated by plentiful examples from recent conditions in the United States. It is 
almost certainly too elementary for undergraduate use, and too topical for use in 
other than its native country.] ~ 


Smita (R. H.) and Brapway (J.8.). Growth of Legal-Aid Work in 
the United States. Washington, D.C.: United States Department of 
Labour. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 9”. Pp. 223. 20c. 


TuckER (G. N.). The Canadian Commercial Revolution, 1845- 
1851. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 8}”. Pp. 258. 
13s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


French. 


~ 


Bavupin (L.). La Monnaie et la Formation des Prix. Paris: 
Sirey, 1936. 10”. Pp. xi+ 621. 60 frs. 


[To be reviewed.] 


The Improvement of Commercial Relations between Nations. 
The Problem of Monetary Stabilisation. Paris: International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1936. 10”. Pp. 417. 16s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


International Economic Reconstruction. Paris: International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1936. 10”. Pp. 225. 8s. 
[To be reviewed.] 


JRANNENEY (J.-M.). Essai sur les Mouvements des Prix en France 
depuis la Stabilisation monétaire (1927-1935). Paris: Sirey, 1936. 
94”. Pp. 257. 


[To be reviewed.] 


PrettrE (A.). L’évolution des Ententes industrielles en France 
depuis la Crise. Paris: Sirey, 1936. 94”. Pp. 243. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Mizuaup (E.). Le Cheque-Compensation International devant 
l’Opinion. Paris: Sirey, 1936. 10”. Pp. 302. 20 frs. 


Nogaro (B.). La Crise Economique dans le Monde et en France. 
Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1936. 9”. 
Pp. 352. 35 frs. (paper). 


[To be reviewed.] 


Sparounis (A. J.). André M. Andréadés. Fondateur de la 
Science des Finances en Gréce. Paris: Sirey, 1936. 10”. Pp. viii + 
294. 


[To be reviewed.] 
3G 2 
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German. 


ApE(W.). Das Tankstellenproblem in Deutschland. Hamburg : 
Paul Evert, 1936. Pp. 130. 

[A Hamburg doctorate dissertation on the problems of motor traffic and petrol 
supply in Germany. The author discusses in some detail the effects on costs and 
prices of the use in Germany of home-made substitutes for mineral oil, and he 
opposes the tendency towards greater self-sufficiency as likely to increase costs, 
and to hinder the development of motor traffic.] 


ANDREAE (R.). Die Entwicklung des deutschen Zwangskartell- 
rechts seit Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts. Frankfurt am Main: F. W. 
Kalbfleisch, 1935. Pp. 97. 

[A Frankfurt doctorate dissertation on the recent development of the German 
law relating to compulsory cartels. The author states that the definition and 
understanding of compulsory cartels cannot be found in the legal sphere, but 
require economic analysis. Unfortunately the economic concept of monopoly is 
not sufficiently understood, and the intimate connection between the formation 
of compulsory cartels and tariff and quota policies is not fully appreciated. The 
author works with legalistic rather than economic classifications, and his main 
contribution is an enumeration of the laws passed.] 


Barta (K.). Das Bevélkerungsproblem und seine Auswirkung 
in der neuen deutschen Steuerreform. Leipzig: Hans Buske, 1936. 
9”. Pp. 158. Rm. 4.50. 

[A doctorate dissertation on the German population problem. Germany 
needs an expansion of her living space (Lebensraum); a peaceful means of 
penetration and of securing greater space is to be found in an increase of the 
population. The author presents a superficial historical survey, and proceeds 
to discuss measures for increasing population, especially those of a fiscal 
character. ] 


Beitriige zue Konjunkturlehre. Festschrift zum zehnjihrigen 
Bestehen des Instituts fiir Konjunkturforschung. Hamburg: Hanse- 
atische Verlagsanstalt, 1936. 9”. Pp. 324. Rm. 10. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Bouza (H.). Dialektische oder rationale Methoden in der National- 
ékonomie? Eine Erwiderung an J. M. Keynes. Munich and Leipzig : 
Duncker and Humblot, 1936. 84”. Pp. 83. Rm. 2.80. 

[The author is an engineer, and sets out some individual ideas on the subject 
of the trade cycle and the need for inflation. He mentions Mr. Keynes twice 
only, in each case apparently to misunderstand him.] 


HarMsEn (H.) and Lousz (F.). Bevélkerungsfragen. Bericht 
des Internationalen Kongresses fiir Bevolkerungswissenschaft. 
Munich: Lehmanns Verlag, 1936. 94”. Pp. xxvi + 972. 

[This is a Report of the Population Conference held in Berlin in August 1935. 
Every one of the hundred and thirty odd papers read to the different sections is 
reproduced, with a synopsis in the other two of the three official languages, French, 
German and English. While it will doubtless form a valuable aid to the memory 
for many who took part in the Conference, the papers are in general too short 
and scrappy to be useful to others.] 


Houtretp (H. H.). Die englisch-amerikanischen Geldmarkt- 
beziehungen unter dem Goldstandard. Stuttgart: C. E. Poeschel, 
1936. 93”. Pp. 186. Rm. 12. 

[The author, a Lecturer in the University of Rostock, investigates the relations 
between the English and American money markets, 1925-29. He compares the 
working of the English money market under the pre-war and post-war gold 
standards. The book contains an analysis of the causes of the fluctuations of 
the interest rates in England and America, and of their importance for the 
international movements of capital.] 
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JAHN (J.). Das Deutsche Genossenschaftswesen der Gegenwart. 
Leipzig : Hans Buske, 1936. Pp. 169. 

[A collection of lectures on co-operative associations by leading personalities 
in these associations. It is edited by Prof. Jahn of the University of Halle as a 
publication of his Seminary on the co-operative movement. The collection 
surveys the whole field, and describes the transformation of co-operative associa- 
tions from voluntary associations for mutual benefit to organs of control of the 
national economy by the National—Socialist state.] 


Kuopstock (F.). Der Tee im Britischen Weltreich. Berlin : 
H. 8. Hermann-Buxenstein, 1936. 8”. Pp. 87. 

[A Berlin doctorate dissertation which thoroughly discusses all problems 
relating to tea: its production, conditions of trade, and especially its réle in the 
economy of the British Empire.] 


Ktune (0.). Theorie und Praxis im vélkisch-sozialen leben. 
Berlin: Verlag fiir Staatswissenschaften und Geschichte, 1936. Pp. 
244, 

[The author has been a University lecturer, and has spent some time in 
America as a Rockefeller Research Fellow. During this time and afterwards he 
was concerned with mathematical economics. In the present book he demands 
the construction of an economic theory fundamentally based on the National- 
Socialist spirit, in order to provide some justification for the existence of 
Economic Science in Germany. He wants to make ‘“‘ the highest principle of 
our present-day social thought and activities: the common good before selfish 
interest ’’ the basis of the future economic theory.] 


Ktnzev (I.). Wachsender Staatsinterventionismus in England 
als Folge des Arbeitslosenproblems. Zeulenroda: Bernhard Sporn, 
1936. Pp. 135. 

[A Ph.D. dissertation, in which the different measures of State intervention 
undertaken in England since the War in the endeavour to deal with the problems 
of unemployment are described. It contains a good deal of useful up-to-dato 
information. ] 


LiEFMANN-KiEt (E.). Organisierte Konkurrenz-Preisbildung. 
Leipzig : Hans Buske, 1936. 9”. Pp. 157. Rm. 4.50. 


Von ScHUMANN. Standortsinderungen der Industrien in Gross- 
britannien seit dem Kriege. Langensalza: Verlag Julius Beltz, 
1936. 93”. Pp. 99. Rm. 3.00. 

[A doctorate dissertation containing a painstaking collection of the literature 
relating to the movements of British industries since the War, the development 
of new industries, and some analysis of the causes of this development. ] 


Sretpis (W.). Die Regelung der weltwirtshaftlichen “‘ Produktion ”’ 
durch internationale Kartelle in der Nachkriegszeit. Hamburg : 
Paul Evert, 1936. Pp. 99. 

[A Hamburg doctorate dissertation dealing with the struggle for quotas and 
markets, and investigating the effects of cartels on production and demand. ‘The 
author finds some value in cartels, both from the point of view of entrepreneurs 
and from that of world economy, as bringing order and stability into the unsettled 
system of world prices. ] 


SrErn (O.). Menge und Grésse in der Wirtschaft. Berlin: Junker 


und Diinnhaupt, 1936. 94”. Pp. 274. Rm. 12. 

[The author is a pupil of Prof. v. Gottl-Ottlilienfeld in Berlin University, and 
the work appears to be a doctorate dissertation. The author holds the opinion 
that the researches of his teacher involve the refutation of the so-called mathe- 
matical economics. Apparently he infers this from the fact that neither the 
mathematical school, nor the marginal utility school, use the terminology of his 
teacher. Material propositions are neither advanced nor disputed, and the whole 
discussion turns merely upon points of terminology.] 
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Trimm, D. Moéglichkeiten und Probleme konjunkturorientierter 
Steuerpolitik. Heft 35. Hamburger wirtschafts- und sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Schriften. Rostock: Carl Hinstorffs, 1936. 83”. Pp. 
236. 

[A Hamburg doctorate dissertation concerned with the possibilities of damping 
cyclical fluctuations by a policy of taxation.] 


VLEUGELS (W.). Die Volkswirtschaftslehre als politische Oko- 
nomik und die formale Wirtschaftstheorie. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1936. 93”. Pp. 74. Rm. 3.90. 

[Prof. Vleugels (of Bonn University) endeavours to save some parts of economic 
theory from National-Socialist criticism by using National-Socialist terminology. 
He shows that the formal economic theory develops purely hypothetical laws 
about facts, and that the widely believed connection between Liberalism or Free 
Trade and economic theory follows from some concealed premise which need not 
be made. ] 


WALKER (K.). Aktive Konjunkturpolitik. Berlin: Otto Lauten- 
bach, 1936. 93”. Pp. 155. Rm. 4.80. 

[The book is a re-statement of the teaching of Silvio Gesell. The publisher’s 
advertisement states that although both books were written independently of 
each other, the analysis and proposals of the author bear a marked resemblance 
to those contained in Mr. Keynes’ new book.] 


WuitTtLesey (C. R.j. Gebundene und ungebundene Wechsel- 
kurse. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1936. Pp. 20. 


Winter (A.). Kritik in der Nationalékonomie. Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt, 1936. 91”. Pp. 131. Rm. 6. 

[The author, a Lecturer in the University of Berlin, attacks the critics who 
discuss the works of his teacher, Prof. v. Gottl-Ottlilienfeld, and who have not, 
as he alleges, understood them. He expresses his dissatisfaction that National— 
Socialism has not yet swept away the marginal utility theory and its followers. 
He develops a theory of constructive criticism. ] 


ZOuu (W.). Das Kostenproblem in der Wirtschaftstheorie. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1936. Pp. 158. Rm. 7. 

[This book consists of a summary for German readers of the main articles in 
the Cost Controversy (including Imperfect Competition but excluding Duopoly). 
It is divided into three sections : (i) fundamental articles; (ii) English Develop- 
ments; (iii) Italian works. Each section consists of brief précis of the articles 
chosen, sandwiched with critiques (which are explanatory rather than critical). 
At the end is a series of thirty-one of the main diagrams used by the authors.] 


Austrian. 


KavuLua (R.). Staat, Stiinde und der Gerechte Preis. Vienna : 
Julius Springer, 1936. 93”. Pp. 161. Rm. 9. 

(The author builds upon the foundations of Christian ethics. He endeavours 
to justify moderate interventionism; the historical and theoretical analysis leave 
much to be desired, and the latter is not informed by modern economic theory.] 

Watp (A.). Berechnung und Ausschaltung von Saisonschwan- 
kungen. Vienna: Julius Springer, 1936. 9}”. Pp. 140. Rm. 7.80. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Swiss. 


Kapp (K. W.). Planwirtschaft und Aussenhandel. Geneva : 
Georg, 1936. 9”. Pp. 140. 4 frs. 
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[The author develops the theory of planned economy, and applies it to questions 
of foreign trade. He disputes the much-held view that a planned economy 
requires self-sufficiency for its existence. His theoretical reasoning, and his 
exposition of the organisations of foreign trade in Russia, Germany, and Persia 
are both lucid and precise. ] 


Piiss, M. Die Zukunft der Weltwirtschaft und vorausschauende 
schweigerische Wirtschaftspolitik. Basel: Heinrich Majer, 1936. 
Pp. 48. : 

[A Basle doctorate dissertation. International division of labour is decreasing, 
and the tendency towards self-sufficiency is increasing. Consequently Switzer- 
land has to adjust herself to the altered conditions, and has to develop her national 
economy. ] 


Rapparp (W. E.). L’individu et V’Etat. Dans l’Evolution 
Constitutionnelle de la Suisse. Ziirich: Editions Polygraphiques, 1936. 
94”. Pp. ix + 566. 

[‘‘ Pour parter dans l’abstrait des relations entre l’individu et l’Etat,” writes 
Professor Rappard in his Introduction, “ il rue manquait la foi dans la valeur des 
spéculations sociologiques.”” He has therefore written a careful historical account, 
beginning from the eighteenth century, of the protection provided in the Swiss 
Constitutions for the rights of the individual and of the development of social 
legislation both in the Cantons and in the Federation in madern times. Professor 
Rappard is a liberal, and regards the ‘‘ Etatisme ” of his country as already 
excessive. He refuses to prophesy, but he hopes for ‘‘ un retour & plus de liberté 
individuelle et & moins d’étatisme économique.” Whatever the issue he has 
provided a valuable account of the development of his country up to the present. ] 


Italian. 


Det Veccuio (G.). Progresso della teoria economica. Padova : 
Cedam. 35 1. 


FanFani. Saggi di Storia Economica Italiana. Milan: Societa 
editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero,”’ 1936. 10”. Pp. 303. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Giovannin1 (A.). Fatti e principi del mondo  economico. 
Bologna : Zanichelli. 


International Institute of Agriculture. The World Agricultura] 
Situation in 1934-35. Economic Commentary on the International 
Year-book of Agricultural Statistics for 1934-35. Rome: Villa Um- 
berto I, 1936. 93”. Pp. 533. 


[Reviewed in this issue. ] 


Lanzitto (A.). Lo Stato net processo economico. Padova: 
Cedam, 1936. 93”. Pp. xiii + 231. 251. 

[The author reviews the concept, which was formerly popular in Italy, of the 
State as a factor of production, and contrasts it with the modern concept of the 
regulatory state as a dynamic force in the economic system. He regards the 
change as the inevitable outcome of recent history. He argues that the State can 
exercise a beneficient influence on such modern problems as the concentration of 
capital, population movements and industrial fluctuations. There are limits, 
however, to the action of the State if it is to remain regulatory and not super- 
sede the capitalist system entirely. Theso are set by : (i) the elasticity of the 
economy, particularly the response of saving to State action, and (ii) the appear- 
ance of diseconomies of scale in the activities of the state itself. He holds, 
however, that the adoption of the corporative system offers some hope of over- 
coming these difficulties. ] 
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ManeEtti (C.). Etiopia economica. Firenze: Bemporad. Pp. 
vi+ 194. 151. 


Mariani (M.). Manuale di scienza finanziaria ed ordinamento 
tributario. Bologna: Cappelli. Pp. viii+ 160. 121. 


Ricca-SALERNO (P.). Contributi alla teoria economica della 
finanza. Milano: Giuffré. Pp. 151. 151. 


Roumanian. 


GuHEORGHIU (P.R.). The Foreign Trade of Roumania. Bucharest : 
I. Vacerescu, 1936. 9”. Pp. 240. 

(This work, which was a London Ph.D. thesis, deals with the foreign trade of 
Roumania from the Treaty of Adrianopol in 1829 to the present day. As well 
as analysing the nature of imports and exports it traces the history of the 
general economic and political background. ] 


Czechoslovakian. 


Gata (K.). Sociology of the Co-operative Movement in the 
Czechoslovak Village. Prague: Spolek Pece o Blaho Venkova, 1936. 
Pp. 124. 

[The author of this interesting and well-illustrated study, written in English, 
is a Lecturer in Charles University, Prague.] 


Chinese. 


Escarra (J.). Le Droit Chinois. Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1936. 
10”. Pp. xii + 559. 95 frs. (paper). 

[The origin and evolution of legislative and judiciary institutions in China.] 

T’anac Leane-Li. China’s New Currency System. London : 
Kegan Paul, 1936. 93”. Pp. 138. 7s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

T’ana Leanc-Li. The New Social Order in China. London : 
Kegan Paul, 1936. 93”. Pp. 282. 15s. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Official. 
BRITISH. 
Board of Trade. Survey of Industrial Development, 1935. 
London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 93”. Pp. 36. 9d. 


Commissioner for the Special Areas in Scotland. Final 
Report by Sir Arthur Rose. H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 94”. 
Pp. 29. 6d. 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Economic 


and Manufacturing Aspects of the Building Brick Industries. 
London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 111. 2s. 


Fixed Trusts. Report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade, 1936. 93”. Pp. 59. Is. 


[To be reviewed. ] 
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Medical Research Council. Industrial Health Research 
Board. Sickness Absence and Labour Wastage. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 93”. Pp. 70. 1s. 3d. 


[To be reviewed. } 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Health Research Board. 
Incentives. Some Experimental Studies. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1935. 93”. Pp. 69. 1s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Ministry of Labour. Report of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, 1935. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 94”. 
Pp. 309. 4s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


Ministry of Labour. Third Report of the Commissioner for 
the Special Areas (England and Wales). London: H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1936. 93”. Pp. 210. 3s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Report on The Overcrowding Survey in England and Wales, 
1936. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1936.~ 13”. “Pp. xxiv + 
157. 8s. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Finance Ministry, Egypt. Rapport sur le Commerce Exterieur 
de l’Egypte pour l’annee, 1935. Cairo: Imprimerie Nationale, 
Boulac, 1936. Pp. 195. 


AMERICAN. 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1936 Edition. United States 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 9”. Pp. 


1151. $1.25. 


LEAGUE OF NaTIONs, 
The Problem of Nutrition. Volume II. Report on the 
Physiological Bases of Nutrition. Allen and Unwin, 1936. 94”. 
Pp. 27. 6d. 
[To be reviewed.] 
The Problem of Nutrition. Vol. III. Nutrition in various 
countries. Allen and Unwin, 1936. 93”. Pp. 271. 5s. 6d. 
[To be reviewed.] 


The Problem of Nutrition. Vol. IV. Statistics of food 
production, consumption and prices. Allen and Unwin, 1936. 
103”. Pp. 110. 3s. 6d. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Review of World Trade, 1935. Allen and Unwin, 1936. 104”. 
Pp. 85. 2s. 6d. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 
Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations. Geneva: 
Allen and Unwin, 1936. 93”. Pp. 339. 10s. (paper); 12s. 6d. 
(cloth). 
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World Economic Survey, 1935-36. Geneva: Allen and 
Unwin, 1936. 9}”. Pp. 338. 6s. (paper); 7s. 6d. (cloth). 
[Reviewed in this issue.] 

World Production and Prices: 1935-36. Geneva: Allen 
and Unwin, 1936. 104”. Pp. 156. 5s. 


[Reviewed in this issue.] 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
The I.L.0. Year-Book, 1935-36. Geneva, 1936. 93”. Pp. 
571. 10s. 6d. (paper); 12s. 6d. (cloth). 


Year-book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. (First year of issue). 
Geneva, 1936. 94”. Pp. 227. 6s. 











